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I.   1  HE  new  reign  opened  with  the  murder  of  book 


Junius  Silanus  (a),  proconsul  of  Asia.  The  deed  ' 
was  perpetrated,  by  the  contrivance  of  Agrippina,  9m\  ' 
without  the  knowfedge  of  Nero.  In  the  character  i*. 
and  conduct  of  Silanus  there  was  nothing  that  could 
provoke  his  fate.  Under  the  preceding  emperors  he 
had  led  a  life  so  inactive,  that  he  fell  into  con- 
tempt, and  was  called  by  Caligula,  "  The  Golden 
Calf."  But  Agrippina  had  cut  off  his  brother  Lu- 
cius Silanus,  and  lived  in  fear  of  the  vengeance  due 
to  her  crime.  Her  son  Nero,  not  yet  arrived  at  years 
of  discretion,  was  raised  by  her  treacherous  arts  to 
the  sovereign  power,  and,  in  opposition  to  that  mea- 
sure, the  public  voice  was  loud  in  favour  of  Silioius, 
a  man  every  way  qualified,  of  an  understanding  ma- 
tured by  years,  an  unblemished  character,  by  his 
birth  illustrious,  and  (what  was  then  of  great  im- 
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BOOK   portance)  descended  from  the   house  of  Caesar. 

^  ^       Silanus,  in  fact,  was  the  great  grandson  of  Angus- 
^'     tus.    These  circumstances  conspired  to  work  his 
**»      ruin.  The  actors  in  this  dark  transaction  were  Pub- 
lius  Celer,  a  Roman  knight,  and  Helius,  an  enfran- 
chised slave;  both  employed  in  Asia  to  collect  the 
revenues  of  the  prince.  At  a  public  feast  those  two 
conspirators  administered  a  dose  of  poison  to  the 
proconsul  with  so  little  precaution,  that  secrecy  did 
not  seem  to  be  worth  their  care#  The  murder  of 
Narcissus,  the  freedman  of  Claudius,  was  dispatch- 
ed with  as  litde  ceremony.  The  quarrel  between 
him  and  Agrippina  (b)  has  been  already  stated.  He 
was  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  confined  in  close 
and  rigorous  custody,  till,  driven  to  the  extremity 
of  want,  he  put  an  end  to  his  misery  with  his  own 
hand.  Nero  widied  to  prolong  his  days.  The  secret 
vices  of  the  prince,  though  they  had  not  then  broke 
out  into  action,  inclined  him  by  a  wonderful  bias  of 
nature,  to  favour  a  man  in  whose  avarice  and  prodi- 
gality he  saw  the  counterpart  of  himself. 

II.  A  number  of  other  victims  were  marked  for 
destruction;  and  Rome  would  have  been  a  theatre 
of  blood,  had  not  Afranius  Burrhus  and  Annaeus 
Seneca  prevented  the  impending  danger.  The  edu- 
cation of  the  emperor  had  been  committed  to  those 
two  ministers:  both  high  in  power,  and  yet  (uncom- 
mon as  it  is)  free  from  jealousy;  possessing  differ- 
ent talents,  united  by  sentiment,  and  each,  in  his 
peculiar  province,  of  great  consideration.  Burrhus 
gave  the  prince  instructions  in  the  military  science, 
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^and  the  austerity  of  his  manners  added  weight  to  book 
his  precepts.  Seneca  taught  the  principles  of  elo-  ^  ^  \,' 
quence,  and  charmed  by  the  suavity  of  his  manners.  ^*^ 
The  two  preceptors  exerted  their  joint  endeavours  ^ 
to  fix  in  the  prince's  mind  the  principles  of  virtue, 
or,  if  that  could  not  be,  to  restrain  his  youthful  pas- 
sions,  and,  by  moderate  indulgence,  infuse  into  his 
mind  a  taste  for  elegant,  if  not  innocent  pleasures. 
Agrippina  threw  difficulties  in  their  way.  Fierce 
with  all  the  passions  that  attend  inordinate  ambition, 
she  was  supported,  in  her  worst  designs,  by  Pallas, 
that  pernicious  favourite,  who  incited  Claudius  to 
an  incestuous  marriage,  and  advised  the  adoption  of 
Nero;  two  fatal  measures,  by  which  that  emperor 
was  precipitated  to  his  ruin.  But  it  was  not  in  the 
temper  or  genius  of  Nero  to  bend  to  the  politics  of 
a  freedman;  on  the  other  band,  the  arrogance  of 
Pallas,  who  aspired  above  himself,  gave  disgust  to 
the  prince.  Public  honours,  in  the  mean  time,  were 
bestowed  with  a  lavish  hand  on  the  emperor's  mother. 
To  a  tribune,  who,  accc»iding  to  the  military  prac* 
tice,  asked  for  the  word,  Nero  gave  ^'The  best 
"of  mothers."  Twolictors,  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate,  were  ordered  to  attend  her  person.  Sh^  was, 
at  the  same  time,  declared  the  priestess  of  Claudius. 
The  funeral  of  that  prince  was  performed  with  all  the 
pomp  of  censorial  obsequies.  He  was,  afterwards, 
added  to  the  number  of  the  gods. 

III.  Nero  pronounced  the  funeral  oration.  He  re- 
presented, in  the  brightest  colours,  the  illustrious 
birth  of  the  deceased  emperor,  the  number  pf  his 
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iooft  consulishipSy  and  the  triumpkal  honowi  of  his  an- 
— — ^ccstors.  On  those  topics  he  dwelt  with  propriety^ 

^^  '  and  commanded  attention.  TTie  taste  of  Claudius 
JA. '  for  the  liberal  arts,  and  the  undisturbed  tranquillitjr 
that  prevailed  throughout  his  reign,  afforded  ample 
room  for  panegyric,  and  the  orator  waS  heard  wilJi 
pleasure.  But  when  the  judgment  arid  political  Wi^ 
dom  of  Claudius  were  mentioned  with  praiscr  aiid 

^  decorations  of  language,  the  ridicule  was  too  strong, 
'  and  none  could  refi*ain  from  laughter.  And  yet  the 
speech  was  written  by  Seneca,  in  a  style  of  elegance 
peculiar  to  that  amiable  writer,  who  possessed  a 
vein  of  wit  and  fancy,  that  charmed  the  taste  of  the 
age  in  which  he  Bved,  It  was  observed,  on  this  oc- 
casionj  by  men  advanced  in  life,  who  love,  at  Ici- 
stire,  to  compare  the  past  with  the  present  titnes, 
that  of  aH  the  emperors,  Nero  was  th^  first,  who 
was  content  to  be  the  organ  of  anothier^s  eloquence. 
In  Cesar  the  dictator  the  most  emineifyt  orators 
found  an  illustrious  rival.  Augustus  had  a  flow  of 
language,  easy,  clear,  and  copious,  well  suited  to 
liie  dignity  of  a  prince.  Precision  was  the  talent  of 
Tiberius;  and  if  his  meaning  was  sometimes  ob- 
'  scurcj  it  was  when  he  chose  to  be  dark  aed  im- 
penetrable. The  confused  and  turbulent  genius  of 
Caligula  did  not  transfuse  itself  into  his  discoufse. 
Even  in  Claudius,  when  he  came  with  a  speech 
prepared  and  studied,  there  was  no  t)vant  di  ele- 
gance. Nero,  in  the  prime  of  life,  took  a  different 
turn,  and,  with  Kvely  parts,  applied  htcnselF  to  other 
objects.  Engraving  (a),  paintiAg,  music,  and  horse^ 
manship,  were  his  favOuritie  puo'su^its.  At  intervals 


he  mM  fond  of  poetry,  and  Us  verkes  shoil^  that  book 

hehad»  at  least,  ft  tiacture  of  letters.  IT^cT 

W. 

IV*  Haying  played  the  part  of  a  public  mourner,  ^ 
Nero  m|ule  his  apf^earance  in  the  senate.  He  began 
idth  a  florid  compliment  to  the  authority  of  the 
fiithe»»  and  the  cikoaunt^t  sii^fivges  of  tike  ^fmy^ 
w^oh  iflised  him  to^  the  imperii  digniQ^v  He  addedi 
'^  thai  he  had  many  br%ht  examples  to  excite  emu» 
^'latksi»  tod  in  bis  councils  superior  Wisdom  to 
'^dii^ect  his  conducts  His  youth  had  not  been  en*» 
"  gaged  in  civil  commotions,  and  to  the  mge  of 
^^  contetiding  factiolais  he  was,  by  ocH^sequence,  to 
^^  utter  stranger*  He  brought  wkh  him  no  privaUi 
*^  animosity,  no  swae  of  injuries»  ho  mokiYes  to  in* 
''spire  reyenge<  He» explained  the  system  of  go» 
.'' verameiit,  which  he  intended  to  pursue;  tb^ 
''admses  which  occasioned  discontent  and  mur* 
''  tnurings  in  the  fbnober  reign,  were  to  be  reformed 
''altogether;  and,  in  pailicular,  the  decision  (^ 
"causes,. he  was  determined,  should  no  Icmger  dd» 
"  pend  OB  the  authority  of  the  ^inee.  The  practice 
"  of  hearing  in  a  chamber  of  the  palace  (a)  the  ao» 
"  ciaaer  and  the  lu^cuaed,  and  thereby  subjecting 
"  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  men  to  the  iiiflutoce  of  a 
"  few  favourites,  was  to  be  Abolished*  In  his  palace 
"  nothing  should  be  venalj.  ttothintg  carried  by  in* 
"  trigue,  by  bribery,  or  secret  influence*  The  reve*^ 
"  nues  of  the  prince,  and  the  public  treasure,  should 
"  be  distinct  and  separate  rights.  The  senate  might 
"  retain  the  full  exercise  of  the  powers  vested  in  that 
"  assombiy  by  the  <^irit  of  the  constitution.  Italy 
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BOOK   <<and  the  provinces  mig^t,  in  all  cases,  address 

"j-^-^-  •*  themselves  to  the  tribunal  of  the  consnls,  and, 

j^'^    "  through  that  channel  find  their  way  to  the  senate* 

^      "  The  executive  power  over  the  army  was  his  pe- 

'^  culiar  province,  and  he  claimed  no  more  (6)." 

V.  The  promise  was  fair,  and  for  some  time  re- 
gularly observed.  The  Others  of  their  own  authwity 
made  several  regulations,  and  among  other  things 
ordained,  that  no  advocate  should  hire  out  his  talents 
in  any  cause  whatever*  The  law  requiring  (a)  a  spec- 
tacle of  gladiators  frcMn  such  as  were  chosen  to  the 
office  of  quasstor,  was  entirely  abrogated.  To  diese 
resolutions,  tending,  in  efiect,  to  repeal  the  acts  of 
Claudius,  Agrippina  made  a  strong  o{^)OSttion.  In 
order  to  carry  her  point,  she  caused  the  senate  tx> 
be  convened  in  the  palace,  where,  at  a  convenient 
station  at  the  door  behind  the  arras,  she  m^t 
conceal  her  person,  and  overhear  the  debate.  The 
fiithers  acted  with  a  spirit  of  independence,  and  a 
decree  was  passed  accordingly.  On  a  subsequent 
occasion  the  ambassadors  of  Armenia  were  admitted 
to  an  audience  before  the  prince.  Agrippina  advanc- 
ed to  the  tribunal  to  take  her  seat,  and  preside  with 
joint  authority.  All  who  beheld  the  scene  were  struck 
with  terror  and  amazement,  when  Seneca,  in  the 
general  confusion,  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  bid 
the  emperor  step  forward  to  meet  his  mother.  Un- 
der an  appearance  of  filial  piety,  the  honour  of  the 
state  was  saved. 

VI.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year,  a  report  pre« 
vailed  that  the  Parthians  had  once  more  invaded 
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Armenia,  and  that  Rhadamistus,  tired  of  a  kingdom  book 
so  often  taken  and  retaken,  declined  to  end  the  dis-  ^  ^'^ 
pute  by  force  of  arms.  At  Rome,  where  public  af-  J^^ 
fairs  were  discussed  with  freedom,  the  popular  ^ 
opinion  was,  ^*  that  Nero,  young  in  life,  just  oat  of 
**'  his  seventeenth  year,  would  not  be  equal  to  a  con- 
'^  juncture  so  arduous  and  important.  What  depend- 
"  ence  could  be  had  on  the  flexibility  of  a  boy,  still 
^^  under  the  government  of  bis  mother?  He  had 
^^  tutors,  indeed;  but  would  they  undertake  the 
**  command  of  armies,  the  conduct  of  sieges,  and 
*^  all  the  various  operations  of  wm*?"  It  was  argued 
on  the  other  hand,  ^^  that  the  situation  of  affairs 
**  was  better  than  it  could  have  been  under  a  prince 
^Mike  Claudius,  worn  out  with  age,  and  sunk  in 
^^sloth^  the  willing  dupe  of  his  fevourite  freed* 
"  men.  Burrhus  and  Seneca  were  men  of  experi- 
^^  «ice:  and,  with  such  advisers,  why  conclude  that 
"  Nero,  bordering  on  the  season  of  manly  vigour, 
"  was  unequal  to  the  task?  Pompey,  at  the  age  of 
"ei^teen,  and  Octavianus  Csesar,  having  barely 
"  passed  his  nineteenth  year,  were  both  at  the  head 
^*  of  armies,  in  times  big  with  danger,  amidst  the 
'^  distractions  of  a  civil  war.  It  is  by  the  wisdom  of 
'^  their  councils,  and  not  by  personal  valour,  that 
"princes  are  crowned  with  glory.  Whether  the 
^*  cabinet  of  Nero  was  filled  with  evil  counsellors, 
*^  or  with  men  of  talents  and  integrity,  would  soon 
"  be  evident.  If  the  emperor,  without  regardii^ 
"  party  connections  and  court  intrigue,  chose  a  ge- 
*'  neral,  not  on  account  of  his  wealth  and  interest» 
^*  but  for  his  military  character,  the  question  would 
^*  be  then  fairiy  decided," 
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BOOR  VIL  \!V}iile  diese  diflferetit  opinions  It^^tiie 
^  ^  ^  public  mind  in  agitation,  Nero  ordi^edle^^fitd  be 

^^  mdde  in  the  eastern  natiofis,  and  the  legions»  tiia^ 
^  recruited,  to  take  post  on  the  bonflnes  of  Armenia* 
He  desiredi  at  the  s^ame  time»  that  Agr^^pa,  (^)  and 
AntiochuS)  two  otiental  kings,  should  hold  theii^ 
fiM'ces  in  readiness  to  enter  the  territory  of  the  Paf - 
thians.  For  the  convenience  of  h^  armies,  bridges 
were  thrown  over  the  Euphrates.  The  lesser  Arme- 
nia (b)  was  committed  to  Aaristobulus»  and  the  coun- 
try called  Sophenes  (e)  to  Sohemus:  both  prinees 
were  allowed  to  assume  the  ensigns  of  royalty.  In 
this  crisis  a  fortunate  circumstance  gave  a  sudden 
turn  in  favour  of  Rome.  Vardanes,  Ae  son  of  Vo- 
logeses,  became  a  competitor  for  the  crown  in  op- 
position to  his  fether.  The  Parthians  were,  by  con-^ 
sequence,  obliged  to  recal  their  armies,  and  under 
colour  of  deferring,  not  of  abandoning  the  war,  Ar- 
menia was  evacuated. 

VIIL  The  fathers  extolled  these  transactions  with 
their  usual  strain  of  flattery.  They  voted  that  jnayers 
and  public  thanksgivings  should  beo6fered  to  the  gods, 
and  that  during  the  sdemnity  Nero,  adorned  with  a 
triumphal  robe,  should  enter  the  city  with  2J1  the 
splendour  of  an  ovation.  It  was  farther  resolved,  that 
in  the  temple  of  Mars  the  Avenger  a  statue  should 
be  erected  to  the  prince,  in  finm  and  dimension  equal 
to  that  of  the  god.  Amidst  this  servile  adulation,  the 
appointment  of  Domitius  Corbulo  to  the  command 
of  the  army  in  Armenia,  gave  universal  ssdisfaction. 
The  road  to  preferment,  men  began  to  hope,  would, 
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from  that  tmie,  be  opto  to  talents  and  superior  merit  Bwm 
Bjr  Ae  airangemem  which  was  settled  in  the  cast)-j;-jj7^ 
part  of  the  auxiliaries,  with  two  legions,  were  sta-  ^ 
ticmed  in  Syria,  under  the  command  of  Ummidius  **• 
Quadratus,  the  governor  of  that  province.  An  equal 
nuifib^  of  l^iMafy  soldiers  and  allies,  besides  Ae 
cohorts  and  l^ght  ^rocfpB  that  wintered  in  Cappadocia^ 
were  ass^ed  to  Corbulo.  The  kings  in  aUitfic^ 
with  Rome  Imd  directions  to  co-operate  with  those 
generals,  as  the  events  of  war  should  happen  to  re- 
qnire.  CoriMlo  was  high  in  favour  with  the  princes 
of  the  easrt.  Aware  that&me,  in  tbt  beginning  of  all 
i^Utary  operations,  mak^s  a  deep  impfes«on,  that 
general  advanced  by  rapid  journeys,  and  at  .^Sgea 
(a),  a  cky  of  Cilida,  met  Quadratus,  who  chose  an 
interview  M  that  {^ce,  rather  than  wait  till  Corbulo 
iiieived  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army  in  the  pro- 
^nnce<rf  Syria,  M^iere  he  had  reascm  to  fear  that  the 
c^s  of  iStkt  people  would  be  fixed  on  his  rival  in 
Command.  The  fact  was,  Corbulo  possessed  many 
advantages:  in  his  perscm  manly,  of  a  remarkable 
sbnturfe,  and  ki  his  discourse  magnificent,  he  united 
M^di  experience  and  consummate  wisdom  those  ex- 
terior accomplishments,  which,  though  in  themselves 
of  no  reed  vdne,  give  an  air  of  el^ance  even  to 
trifles. 

IX.  The  two  commanders  sent  a  joint  message 
to  Vologeses,  warning  him  to  prefer  the  sweets  of 
peace  to  die  calamities  of  war,  and,  by  sending  hos- 
l^es,  to  mark  his  respect  for  the  Roman  name.  The 
Parthian  monarch,  intending  to  wait  for  a  more  &- 
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BoqK   Yourable  c^ypprtujpity,  <»*,  peiimpsy  ^ 
X  u  c."^™"^  W^  court  his  most  dangierous  enemies,  gave  up 
^u.    ^^  hostages  the  most  distinguidbied  of  the  line  of  the 
^'     Arsacides.  Histerius,  a  centurion,  sent  by  Quadratus 
with  cutlers  to  travel  with  expedition,  received  the 
hostages  under  his  care;  but  Corbulo,  apprized  of 
this  artful  project,  dispatched  Anius  Varus,  the 
commander  of  a  cohort,  to  claim  the  care  and  cus* 
tody  of  the  Parthian  nobles.  The  centurion  resisted. 
A  warm  dilute  ensued  between  the  two  officers, 
till  at  lengdi,  that  they  might  not  exhibit  a  ridicu- 
lous scene  to  foreign  nations,  the  matter  was  referred 
to  the  decision  of  the  hostages  themselves,  and  the 
ambassadors  who  accompanied  them.  The  Partfaians, 
struck  with  the  recent  feme  of  the  commander  in 
chief,  and,  as  often  happens  even  among  enen^ies^ 
conceiving  the  highest  I'espect  for  liis  person,  gave 
the  preference  to  Corbulo.  Hence  a  new  source  of 
discord  between  the  two  generals.  Quadratus  com- 
plained, that  the  honour  which  he  had  acquired  was 
unfairly  wrested  from  him.  Corbulo  maintained  hb 
right,  insisting  that  the  idea  of  delivering  up  hos- 
tages had  never  occurred  to  Volc^ses,  till  suck 
time  as  his  hopes  were  humbled  by  the  name  oi 
the  superior  officer  who  had  the  conduct  of  the  war.. 
To  appease  their  jealousy,  Nero  issued  an  order, 
that  on  account  of  the  prosperous  events  achieved 
by  the  conduct  of  both  generals,  the  imperial  &sces 
under  each  of  them  should  be  decorated  with  wreaths 
of  laurel.  These  transactions  happened  in  different 
years;  but,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  they  are  here 
related  in  one  connected  series. 
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X^hkAc  comise  of  the  same  year,  Nero  desired   book 
tlwk  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  a  statue  might  be-^  ^  ^ 
elected  to  his  father  Cneius  Domithis  iEnobarbus,    ^^ 
and  that  Aseonius  Labeo,  his  former  tutor,  might  be      ^*- 
hoBOiired  witk  the  consular  ornaments^  The  senate 
proposed,  that  statues  of  solid  gold  w  silver  should 
be  erected  in  honour  of  the  prince;  bitt  Nero  had 
the  modesty  to  reject  the  offer.  A  law  was  also  in 
agitation,  by  whoch  the  year  was  to   begin  from 
DecexHber,  die  month  in  which.  Nero  waa  bom« 
This  too  was  over-ruled.  The  emperor  resdved  to 
continue  the  old  style,  dating  the  year  from  the  ca- 
leiid»  of  kmxaay;  a  day  rendered  sacred  by  the  es- 
tablished rdigioa  of  the  Romafns^  An»  attenipt  was 
Blade  to  arraiga  Carinais  Celer^  a  member  of  the 
senate,  and  JuUus  Densus,  of  the  equestrian  order. 
The  first  was  accused  by  lus  slave;  the  crime  ob- 
jeeled  to  the  latter  was  his  attachment  to  Britannia 
COS.  Both  prosecutiox»  were  suppressed  by  order 
of  the  emperor. 

XI.  Nero  and  Lucius  Antistius  were  the  next  a.  u.  c. 

808. 

consuls.  During  the  solemnity  c^  swearing  the  ma-  a.  d. 
gisti^tes,  accor^ng  to  custom,  on  the  acts  of  the 
emperor,  Antistius  had  it  in  command  not  to  in- 
dude  in  kis  oath  the  acta  of  the  reigning  prince; 
aa  instance  of  modesty  and  self-demal,  which  the 
fiilhers  thought  could  not  be  too  highly  conunended. 
They  were  lavish  of  praise,  in  hopes  that  the  sense 
of  honest  &me,  even  in  matters  of  little  moment, 
implanted  early  in  the  mind  of  a  young  man,  might 
shoot  up  to  a  principle  of  honour,  and  the  love  of 
Vol.  III.  C 
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^)OK  solid  glory.  In  a  short  time  after,  Nero  distinguished 
^  ^  '    himself  by  an  act  of  clemency  in  the  case  of  Plau- 

^08-  tins  Lateranus  (a),  who,  for  his  criminal  intrigues 
^5.  with  Messalina,  had  been  expelled  the  senate.  The 
emperor  restored  him  to  his  rank.  He  even  bound 
himself  to  observe  throughout  his  reign  the  virtues 
of  humanity.  This  promise  he  renewed  in  several 
speeches  prepared  for  him  by  the  pen  of  Seneca, 
and  probably  written  to  display  the  moral  lessons 
which  the  philosopher  taught,  or  to  shew  the  Inil* 
liant  talents  of  that  lively  writer. 

XII.  The  authority  of  Agrippina  was  now  on  the 
decline.  An  enfranchised  female  slave  of  the  name 
of  Act  £  (a)  had  gained  an  entire  ascendant  over 
the  affections  of  the  prince.  To  conduct  this  in- 
trigue, Nero  chose  Otho  (b)  and  Claudius  Senecib 
for  his  confidential  friends;  the  former  descended 
from  a  family  of  consular  rank;  the  latter,  the  son 
of  a  freedman  belonging  to  the  late  emperor.  They 
were  both  elegant  in  their  persons.  Their  taste  for 
debauchery  and  clandestine  vices  introduced  them 
to  the  notice  of  the  prince.  Their  first  approaches 
to  his  friendship  were  unperceived  by  Agrippina: 
she  endeavoured  afterwards  to  remove  them  from 
his  presence,  but  her  efforts  were  without  etkct. 
The  emperor's  friends,  though  famed  for  wisdom 
and  the  severity  of  their  manners,  made  no  opposi- 
tion to  his  new  intrigue.  A  courtesan,  who  gratified 
the  ardour  of  a  young  man's  passion,  without  injury 
to  any  person  whatever,  was  thought  an  object  of 
no  importance.  Neroj  it  is  true,  was  married  to  Oc- 
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tavia;  but  neither  the  nobUity  of  her  birth,  nor  her   bwwl 
unspotted  virtue,  could  secure  bis  auctions*  By  ^  ^  '^* 
some  fatality,  or,  perhaps,  by  the  secret  charm  of   /^ 
forlindden  pleasures,  his  heart  was  alienated  from     ^^* 
his  wife.  The  connecticxi  with  his  favourite  concu* 
bme  served  to  restrain  the  prince  from  other  pur» 
suits;  and  there  was  reason  to  fear,  that  detached 
from  her,  he  might  riot  in  scenes  of  higher  life,  and 
destroy  the  peace  and  honour  of  the  noblest  fiunilies. 

XIII.  Agrippina  was  fired  with  indignation.  She 
complained  aloud  that  an  enfranchised  slave  was  put 
in  competition  with  the  emperor's  mother,  and  a 
wretch  of  mean  extracti(m  was  to  be  treated  as  her 
daughter-in-law.  She  stormed  with  all  the  rage  of 
female  pride,  never  reflecting  that  the  prince  might 
see  his  error,  or  that  satiety  and  cold  indifference 
might,  in  time,  succeed  to  the  vehemence  of  youth- 
ful passion.  The  haughty  spirit  of  the  mother  served 
only  to  inflame  the  ardour  of  her  son.  He  gave  a 
loose  to  love,  and  threw  off  all  regard  for  his  mother, 
determined,  for  the  future,  to  yield  to  no  authority 
but  that  of  Seneca.  Among  the  friends  of  that  mi- 
nister was  a  man  of  the  name  of  Annaeus  Serenus 
(a),  who  pretended  to  admire  the  person  of  Acte, 
and,  to  throw  a  veil  over  the  growing  passion  of 
Nero,  conveyed  to  her,  in  his  own  name,  the  pre- 
sents  sent  by  the  secret  gallantry  of  the  prince. 
Agrippina  thought  it  time  to  abate  frt>m  her  fero- 
city. She  had  recourse  to  art,  and  hoped  by  gentle 
methods  to  regain  her  influence.  Her  own  apartment 
was  now  at  her  son's  service.  Love,  at  his  time  of 
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BOQ(K  life  Was  natural,  and  his  superior  liaidc 
■/  ^  ^    sottie  indulgence.  Under  the  care  mi  managemcait 
^^^    <tf  Ms  mother  he  might  enjoy  his  secret  pleaimnevu 
^'     Shie  apologized  for  the  warmdi  wiA  vrfaieh  she 
broke  out  at  first,  and  even  made  an  offer  o£^  her 
treasure,  little  inferior  to  imperial  riches*  Her  cson- 
du€t  was  always  in  extrenu^s;  violent  m  &e  begin- 
ning, and  in  the  end  too  complying. 

A  transition  so  sudden  did  not  escape  die  dbMieri- 
vation  of  Nero.  His  confidential  friends  were  alarm- 
td.  Dreading  nolMng  so  much  as  the  return  of 
Agrippina's  influoKe,  they  cautioned  the  prince  wot 
to  be  the  dupe  of  a  wcnnan,  who,  in  reaKty,  abated 
tiothing  fi*om  the  pride  and  jurogance  of  her  chamc^ 
ter,  though  now  she  played  an  humble,  but  inftidtouis 
part.  It  happened  at  this  time  that  Nero  examined  ^ 
rich  wardrobe,  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  mothevis 
and  wives  of  the  emperors.  He  selected  a  splendid 
dress  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  jewels.  These 
he  ordered  to  be  presented  to  Agrippina.  The  things 
were  gay  and  magnificent,  the  kind  of  ornaments 
that  please  die  taste  and  vanity  of  womeii,  aikl, 
being  unasked  and  unexpected,  they  were  sent  with 
a  better  grace.  Agrippina  construed  this  civility  into 
an  afiront.  The  design,  she  said,  was  not  to  adprn 
her  pers(»i,  but  to  deprive  her  of  the  rest  of  those 
valuaUe  effects.  Her  son  affected  to  divide  with  his 
mother  what  he  owed  entirely  to  her  protection.  Her 
words  wette  reported  to  die  emperor  with  additional 
malice. 

XIV.  In  order,  by  a  sudden  blow,  to  hombte 
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Agrippim  ^»d  her  party,  Nero  dismissed  Pallas  (a)   book 
from  afl  his  employments.  By  the  favour  of  Clau-  ^  ^  '^- 
dius  this  man  had  been  raised  to  a  degree  of  power    ^J^ 
that  made  him  assume  the  air  and  importance  of     <^ 
first  minister,  and  sovereign  arbiter  of  the  empire. 
As  he  wididreur  from  court  with  his  train  of  follow- 
ers, Nero  pleasantly  said,  *'  Pallas  is  going  to  aMB- 
^'cate.'*  Before  he  retired,  it  is  certain  that  he  had 
bargained  for  himself.  It  was  agreed  that  no  inquiry 
should  be  had  into  his  conduct,  and  that  all  accounts 
between  him  and  the  public  should  be  considered 
as  closed  and  balanced.  The  indignation  of  Agrip- 
pina  was  not  to  be  restrained:  in  a  tone  of  menwe 
she  end^voured  to  intimidate  her  enemies;  even  in 
the  emperor's  hearing,  she  exclaimed  aloud,  **  Bri- 
^  tannieus  is  grown  up,  the  genuine  issue  of  Clau- 
^'  diuS)  and  every  way  worthy  of  the  succession  to 
^*  his  fiather.  The  sovereignty  has  been  wrested  from 
**  him  by  an  intruder,  who  owes  his  title  to  adoption 
^^  only,  and  now  presumes  to  trample  on  the  rights 
**  of  a  mother,  who  gave  him  all.  But  every  thing 
^'^£dl  be  Immght  to  li^t:  the  misfortunes  wluch 
**  die  herself  had  cawed  in  the  imperial  fiunily,  her 
*^  incestuous  marriage  with  her  uncle,  and  the  poison 
^'  that  put  an  end  to  his  life;  all  shall  be  disclosed, 
**  all  laid  open  to  the  wwld.  By  the  &vour  of  the 
**  gods  Britannicus  is  still  alive:  that  resource  still 
^'  remains.  With  that  young  prince  she  would  join 
*^  the  wtmy:  in  ^e  camp  should  be  heard  the  daugh- 
^'  ter  of  Germanicus;  Burrhus,  and  Seneca,  the  &- 
**mous  exile,  might  present  themselves  before  the 
^*  praetorian  soldiers;  die  first  with  his  maimed  hand, 
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BOOK    "  iand  the  second,  armed  with  his  tropes  and  flowers 

XIII. 

^'of  rhetoric;  both  worthy  ministers,  fit,  in  their 
*^  own  opinion,  to  govern  the  Roman  world.''  In  this 
^-  strain  she  raved  with  vehemence,  brandishing  her 
hands,  and  pouring  out  a  torrent  of  invective.  She 
appealed  to  the  deified  Claudius;  she  invoked  the 
manes  of  the  murdered  Silani,  and  of  others  who 
perished  by  her  guilt,  though  now,  in  return  for 
all,  she  met  with  nothing  but  treachoy  and  ii^rsip- 
titude. 

XV.  These  violent  declarations  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  the  mind  of  Nero.  The  birth-day  of 
Britannicus,  when  that  prince  was  to  enter  his  fif- 
teenth year,  was  near  at  hand.  This  gave  rise  to  a 
number  of  reflections.  The  turbulent  spirit  of  Agrip- 
pina,  and  the  character  of  the  prince,  filled  him  with 
apprehensions.  On  a  late  occasion  Britannicus  had 
given  a  specimen  of  early  acuteness,  slight,  indeed, 
in  itself,  but  such  as  disposed  the  people  in  his  fisi- 
vour.  It  happened,  during  the  Satumalian  festival  (a), 
that,  among  the  diversions  usual  among  young  peo- 
ple, the  play,  "  Who  shall  be  king"  (6),  became 
part  of  the  amusement  at  court.  The  lot  feU  to  Nero: 
he  imposed  his  commands  on  the  company,  in  no 
instance  aiming  at  ridicule  or  inconvenience,  till  he 
cam^  to  Britannicus.  He  ordered  the  young  prince 
to  stand  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  sing  a  song 
to  the  company.  By  this  device  he  hoped  that  a 
stripling,  not  yet  accustomed  even  to  sober  conver- 
sation, much  less  to  revelry  and  the  joys  of  wine, 
would  be  exposed  to  derision.  Britannicus  perform- 
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«i  his  pait  without  embarrassment.  Hb  song  (c)  al-   book 
luded  to  his  own  case,  expressing  the  situation  of  a  ^  ^  ^  * 
prince  excluded  from  the  throne  of  hb  ancestors.    ^|^ 
The  whole  company  felt  a  touch  of  conqxission,      ^* 
and,  in  the  moment  of  gaiety,  when  wine,  and  the 
midnight  hour  had  thrown  off  all  dissimulation^  they 
expressed  their  feelings  without  disguise.  Nero 
found  that  his  pleasantry  recoUed  upon  himself.  Ha- 
tred from  that  moment  todk  possession  of  his  heart. 
The  furious  and  implacable  spirit  of  Agrippina  kept 
him  in  constant  alarm.  No  crime  could  be  alleged 
gainst  Britannicus,  and,  by  consequence,  there  was 
no  cdour  to  justify  a  public  execution. 

Nero  resolved  to  act  by  covert  stratagem.  A  pre- 
paration of  poison  was  ordered,  and  Julius  Pollio,  a 
tribune  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  was  called  in  as  an 
accomjdice.  This  man  had  in  his  custody  the  famous 
Locusta,  a  woman  guilty  of  various  crimes,  and  then 
under  sentence  for  the  practice  of  administering  poi- 
son. She  was  made  an  instrument  in  the  conspiracy. 
For  some  time  before,  care  had  been  taken  to  admit 
none  to  the  presence  of  Britannicus,  but  such  as 
had  long  since  renounced  every  i»inciple  of  honour 
and  of  virtue.  The  first  potion  was  given  to  Britan- 
nicus by  his  tutors;  but  being  weak,  or  injudiciously^ 
qualified,  it  passed  without  effect.  The  slow  progress 
of  guilt  did  not  suit  the  genius  of  Nero.  He  threat- 
ened the  trU^une^  and  was  on  the  point  of  ordering 
the  sorceress  to  be  put  to  death.  He  railed  at  both  as 
two  cowards  in  vice,  who  wished  to  save  appear- 
ances, and  concert  a  defence  for  themselves,  while 
they  left  a  dreadful  interval,  big  with  fear  and  dan- 
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BOOK   ger.  To  vuppesec  his  wralh,  they  promised  to  |iFQ»e 


XUL 


^  ^  ^  -a  dose  as  sure  and  deacUy  as  the  ^sassin^s  knife,  ht 

J^^    a  room  adjoining  to  the  qxutment  of  the  emperor 

*^'     ibej  mixed  a  draught,  compounded  of  ingredients^ 

whose  siu^  and  rapid  quality  they  had  abeady  ex* 

perienced. 

XVI.  According  to  the  custom  at  that  iSsme  es» 
tablished  at  cmfrt,  the  children  of  the  imperial  hxwiy 
dimd,  in  a  sitting-  posture,  with  the  nobility  d  thtW 
awn  age,  in  sight  of  their  relations,  at  a  table  set 
^Nut,  and  served  with  due  frugality.  Whenever  Bri* 
taimicus  was,  in  this  manner,  seated  at  his  meal,  it 
was  a  setded  rule  that  an  attendant  should  taste  his 
food  and  liquor.  To  preserve  this  custom  and  pieveot 
detection  by  the  death  of  both,  an  innocent  beverage, 
without  any  infusion  that  could  hurt,  was  tried  bf 
the  proper  officer,  and  presented  to  die  prince.  He 
found  it  too  hot,  and  returned  it.  Cold  water,  in 
which  the  poison  had  been  mixed,  was  immediately 
poured  into  the  cup.  Britannicua  drank  fre^;  the 
effect  was  violent,  and,  in  an  instant,  it  seized  the 
powers  of  life:  hb  limbs  were  palsied,  his  breath 
was  suppressed,  and  his  utterance  fsnled.  The  com- 
pany were  thrown  into  consternation.  Some  rushed 
out  of  the  room,  while  others,  who  had  more  dia- 
cemment,  staid,  but  in  astonislmient,  with  their  eye» 
fixed  on  Nero,  who  lay  stretched  at  ease  on  hb 
couch,  widi  an  air  of  innocence,  and  widiout  emo- 
tion. He  contented  himself  with  calmly  saying, 
*^  This,  is  one  of  the  epilepdc  fits  to  which  BritumiL. 
^^  cus  has  been  subject  from  his  infancy.  The  disor- 
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**  der  wiR  go  off,  and  he  wUl  soon  recover  his  senses. "   book 
Agrippina  was  struck  with  horror.  She  endeavoured 


xiu. 


A.  u.  c. 
to  suj^H^ss  her  feelings;  but  the  inward  emotions     ^ 

were  too  strong;  they  spoke  in  every  feature,  plainly      «»• 

shewing  that  she  was  as  innocent  as  Octavia,  the 

sister  of  Britannicus.  By  this  horrible  act  the  empe- 

ror's  mother  saw  all  her  hopes  at  once  cut  off,  and 

from  so  daring  a  step,  she  could  even  then  foresee 

that  her  son  would  wade  in  blood,  and  add  to  his 

crimes  the  horror  of  parricide.  Octavia,  though  still 

of  tender  years,  had  seen  enough  of  courts  to  teach 

her  the  policy  of  smothering  her  grief,  her  tender- 

ness,  and  every  sentiment  of  the  heart.  In  this  man- 

ner  the  scene  of  distraction  ended,  and  the  pleasures 

of  the  table  were  renewed. 

XVII.  One  and  the  same  night  saw  the  murder 
of  Britannicus  and  his  funeral.  Both  were  precon- 
certed.  Without  expence,  or  any  kind  of  pomp,  the 
prince's  remains  were  interred  in  the  Field  of  Mars, 
under  a  shower  of  rain,  which  fell  with  such  vio- 
lence, that  it  passed  with  the  multitudie  as  the  sure 
forerunner  of  divine  vengeance  on  the  authors  of  so 
foul  a  deed;  a  deed,  notwithstanding  all  its  horrors, 
which  many  were  inclined  to  think  of  with  less  se- 
verity, when  they  considered  that,  fh)m  the  earliest 
times^  a  spirit  of  jealousy  always  subsisted  between 
brothers,  and  that  the  nature  of  sovereign  power  is 
such  as  not  to  endure  a  rival.  From  the  writers  of  that 
period  there  is  reason  to  conclude,  that  Nero,  on 
various  occasions,  had  taken  advantage  of  the  tender 
years  of  Britannicus,  and  offered  vile  indignities  to 
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^OK   Us  pei^it»  If  the  anecdote  be  foundcd^ 
A.  u.c.  4^^^h,  which  delivered  a  dfecendant  of  tibe  Ckuditfi 

^  ]me  from  fouldi^race,  caimot  be  deemed  fMrefia^ture 
Qjt  crueL  The  prince,  it  is  trae,  died  in  ih^  hour  of 
hospitaU^,  wUfaout  iivarsmg>  without  tipie  aUowed 
to  his  sister  to  take  the  last  &reweU;  and  his  mortal 
enemy  saw  him  in  the  pan^  of  death.  After  all  hb 
sufferings,  the  poisoned  cuf^  was  mercy.  The  huny 
widi  which  the  funei^  was  performed,  was  justified 
by  Hero  in  a  proctamatijon,  stating  the  practice  of 
tjbe  ancient  Romans,  who  ordained  with  wisdom, 
*^  That  the:  bodies  c^  such  as  died  in  the  prime  of 
*'  life  should^  a»  soon  as  possible,  be  removed  from 
^^  the  public  eye,  without  waiting^  for  funeral  ora* 
^^  tions,  and  the  slow  parade  of  pomp  and  ceremony. 
**  For  himself,  deprived  as  he  was  of  the  assistance 
/'  of  a  brother, .  he  depended  altogether  on  the  affisc- 
*^  tions  of  the  people,  in  full  persuasion,  that  the  se* 
^*  nate,  and  all  orders  of  men,,  would  exert  tbeir  best 
'^  endeavours  to  support  a  prince,  who  now  remained 
^^the  only  branch  of  a  family  bom  to  rule  the  em* 
^^pire  of  the  world.''  x\fter  this  public  declaration, 
his  next  care  was,  by  large  donations,  to  secure  ia 
his  interest  all  hb  most  powerful  friends*. 

XVIIL  The  conduct  of  such  as  were  most  dis^ 
tinguished  by  the  munificence  of  the  emperor,  did 
not  pass  uncensured.  They  were  men  who  prc^essed 
integrity,  and  yet  did  not  blush  to  take  palaces  (a)^ 
country-seats,  and  extensive  lands,  all  equally  wil- 
ling to  have  share  of  the  plunder.  By  dieir  apolo- 
gists  it  was  argued,  that  they  could  not  avoid  sub- 
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rf  his  crimes,  and  hoped  by  his  fiberality  to  soften  ^  ^  ^ 
die  pablic  resentment.  Agrippina  continued  impla-  ^^ 
cable.  Indignation  like  hers  Was  not  to  be  appeased  ^^* 
hj  presents.  She  cheridied  Octavia  with  die  ten- 
derest  regard^  she  had  firequent  meetings  with  the 
leaders  of  ho-  party;  and,  with  more  than  her  natu- 
ral avarice,  she  collected  money  in  all  quarters;  she 
courted  the  tribunes  and  centurions;  and  to  the  thin 
nobility,  which  then  remained,  she  paid  every  mark 
of  req)ect,  dwelling  with  pleasure  on  their  names, 
applauding  their  virtues,  with  a  view  to  strengthen 
her  interest  by  a  coalition  of  the  first  men  in  Rome* 
Nero  was  apprized  of  all  that  passed.  By  his  orders 
die  sentinds  who  guarded  her  gi^es  (as  had  been 
done  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  and  since  his  decease) 
were  all  withdrawn.  The  German  soldiers,  who  had 
been  added  by  way  of  doing  honour  to  the  empe<> 
ror's  mother,  were  likewise  dismissed  from  her 
service.  Nor  did  the  matter  rest  here.  To  retrench 
the  number  of  her  adherents  and  vbitors,  Nero  re- 
solved to  hold  a  separate  court.  He  assigned  to  his 
mother  the  mansion  formerly  occupied  by  Antonia, 
He  visited  her  in  her  new  situaficm,  but  his  visits 
were  a  state  iarce:  he  went  witSi  a  train  of  attendants» 
and,  after  a  sh<Mrt  salute,  took  his  leave  with  cold 
civility. 

XIX.  In  the  mass  of  human  affidrs  there  is 
nothing  so  vain  and  transitory  as  the  iancied  pre- 
eminence which  depends  on  popular  opmion,  witfa- 
eut  a  solid  foundation  to  support  it.  Of  this  truth 
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BOOK  Agrippina  is  a  melancholy  proof*  Heir  house  Wto 
'^  u.  c.  deserted;  no  friend  to  comfort  her;  no  courtier  t» 
J^  flutter  at  her  levee;  and  none  to  visit  her,  except  » 
^^*  few  women  who  frequented  her  house,  perhaps  with 
a  good  intention,  or,  more  probably,  with  the  little 
motives  of  female  triumph.  In  the  number  was  Ju- 
nia  Silana,  formerly  divorced,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, from,  Caius  Silius,  at  the  instigation  of  Mes- 
^na.  Since  that  time  she  became  the  intimate  fiiend 
0[f  Agrippina;  by  hi^r  birth  ilhistrious,  distinguished 
by  her  beauty,  and  not  less  so  by  her  lascivious  con- 
duct. Her  friendship  for  Agrippina,  soured  afterwards 
by  contentions  between  themselves,  turned  to  bitter 
hatred.  A  treaty  of  marriage  between  Silana  and 
Sextius  Africanusy  a  citizen  of  illustrious  rank,  was 
rendered  abortive  by  the  ill  officer  pf  Agrippina.  She 
told  the  lover,  that  his  mistress,  though  no  longer 
in  the  prime  of  life,  was  of  a  dissolute  character,  and 
still  abandoned  to  her  vicious  pleasures.  In  this  act 
of  hostility  love  had  no  kind  of  share.  Agrippina  had 
not  so  much  as  a  wish  for  the  person  of  Africanus; 
but  Silana  enjoyed  l^ge  possessions^  and  being  a 
widow  without  children,  her  whole  fortune  might 
devolve  to  the  husband. 

Silana,  from  that  moment,  wassUing  with  resent- 
ment. The  season  for  revenge  she  thought  was  now 
arrived,  and,  for  that  purpose,  she  employed  Iturius 
and  Calvisius,  two  of  her  creatures,  to  frame  an  ac- 
cusation against  Agripinna,  not  on  the  ground  of  the 
old  and  threadbare  story  about  her  grief  for  Britan- 
nicus,  and  her  zeal  for  Octavia;  but  with  a  deeper 
intent,  that  revenge  might  have  its  full  blow.  The 
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Imid  of  the  accusation  was,   That  Agrippina  had    book 

conspired  with  Rubellius  Plautus,  a  descendant  of ^— 

Augustus^  by  the  maternal  line  in  the  same  degree    'soi 
as  Nero,  to  bring  about  a  revolution,  and,  in  that      ss. 
event,  to  many  the  usurper,  and  once  more  invade 
the  OHnmonwealth.  With  this  charge,  drawn  up  in 
form,  Iturius  and  Calvisius  sought  Atimetus,  one  of 
the  freedmen  <rf  Domitia,  the  emperor's  aunt.  A 
fitter  person  could  not  be  chosen;  he  knew  the  en« 
mity  ^t  subsisted  between  his  mistress  and  Agrip- 
pina,  ^id,  for  that  reason,  listened  eagerly  to  the. 
information.  Having  heard  the  particulars,  he  em*, 
ployed  Paris  the  comedian  (who  had  likewise  re- 
ceived his  freedom  from  Domitia),  and,  by  him, 
qonveyed  the  whisper  to  the  emperor,  with  circum- 
stances of  aggravation. 

XX.  The  night  was  far  advanced,  and  Nero  pas-^ 
sed  the  time  in  riot  and  gay  carousal,  when  Paris 
entered  the  apartmient.  In  the  prince's  parties  he  had 
always*  been  a  pimp  of  pleasure;  but  now,  a  messen- 
ger of  ill  news,  he  appeared  with  an  air  of  dejection» 
He  laid  qpen  the  particulars  of  the  charge.  Nero 
heard  him  with  dismay  and  terror.  In  the  first  agi- 
tations of  his  mind  he  resolved  to  dispatch  his  mo- 
ther, and  Plautus,  her  accomplice.  Burrhus  was  no 
longer  to  command  the  praetorian  bands:  he  was  the  « 
creature  of  Agrippina,  mised  at  first  by  her  influ- 
ence, and  in  his  heart  a  secret  friend  to  her,  and  her 
interest.  If  we  may  credit  Fabius  Rusticus,  a  com- 
mission was  actually  made  out,  and  sent  to  Caecina 
Tuscus;  but  recalled,  at  the  request  of  Seneca,  who 
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DOOK    interposed  to  tove  his  friend  from  cBsgrace.  Accord- 
Xu/a  ^^^  ^^  Cluvius  and  Pliny,  the  hononr  of  Buiriws 
w^    was  nev»  calkd  in  question.  To  say  the  trath,  the 
^^'     authority  of  Fabius  Rustieus  Is  not  free  from  suspi- 
cion. He  flourished  under  the  protection  of  Seneca, 
and  die  gnttitude  of  the  writer  embraces  every 
opportunity  to  adorn  the  character  of  Ms  patron. 

The  historical  evidence  is  feirly  before  the  reader, 
agreeably  to  Ae  design  of  this  work,  which  professes 
to  depend,  at  a:II  times,  on  the  testimony  of  autfiora, 
when  they  agree  among  themseflves;  and,  when  they 
d^fer,  to  state  the  points  in  dispute,  with  the  reasons 
on  each  side.  Nero  was  distracted  with  doiibt  and 
fear.  In  the  tumult  of  his  thoughts,  he  determined 
to  dispatdi  his  mother  without  delay.  Nor  was  his 
furj^  to  be  restrained,  till  Burrhus  pledged  himself, 
if  the  charge  was  verified,  to  see  execution  done  up- 
on her,  but  to  be  heard  in  answer  to  the  accusation, 
he  said^  was  the  right  of  the  meanest  person,  much 
more  so  of  a  mother.  In  the  present  case,  no  charge 
was  made  in  form;  no  prosecutor  appeared;  the 
whole  was  nothing  but  the  \idiisper  of  a  busy  talc- 
bearer,  who  brought  intelligence  from  the  house  of 
an  enemy;  but  the  time  chosen  for  the  discovery 
makes  the  whole  improbable.  Paris  the  informer 
came  in  tihe  dead  of  night;  and  sfttr  mzjxy  hours 
spent  in  carousing,  what  can  be  expected,  but  con- 
fusion, ignorance,  and  fatal  temerity?^ 

XXI.  Nero  was  pacified  by  this  reasoning.  At 
the  dawn  of  day,  prop»-  persons  were  sent  to 
Agrippina,  to  inform  her*  of  the  allegations  against 


^,, md  Whew  her  de£»ce.  The  ooliintiaiifla  was  bom 
executed  by  Burrhus  in  the  pi^esmQe  of  Seneca^  and  a.  u.  a 
a  mimber  of  freedmen,  who  were  sent  to  watch  the  ^^. 
whole  pFoceedk^.  Burrhus  stated  the  charge;  he  ^* 
named  the  informers^  and»  ia  a.  tone  of  severity,  en- 
forced eveiy  circumstance*  Agrippimi  heard  him 
undisiQaf ed,  and  with  the  fo'ide  and  spirit  of  her 
charact^,  r€|>Ued  as  follows:  ^^That  SSana^  who 
^^  has  nevor  known  the  labours  of  child-bed,  should 
^*  be  a  stranger  to  the  afiectioos  of  a  mother,  cannot 
^*  be  matter  of  surprise.  A  woman  of  profl^ate 
'^  manners  may  ehfuige  her  adulterefs,  but  a  mother 
«« cannot  renounee  hfir  cbildrfm.  If  Ituritts  and  Cal- 
^^  visitts,  two  baokrupUi  in  &me  as  wdl  as  fortune, 
*^  harve  sold  themaelve»  to  an  old  woman,,  is  it  of 
*^  course  that  I  must  be  guilty  of  a  arime  whic^ 
^^  tibey  have  &bricated?  And  vmst  my  scm,  at  the 
'^  instigation  of  two  such  miscreants,  commit  a  par- 
'^  ricide?  Let  Domitia  shew  her  kindness  to  my  son; 
*^  let  her  vie  with,  tenderness  like  mine,  and  I  will 
*^JiE»*give  her  is^ice;  I  will  even  thank  her  for  it. 
^*  But  she  is  in  leagjue  with  Atimetus,  who  is  known 
^^  to  be  her  paramour:  Paris,  the  stage-player,  lends 
<^  his  aid;  the  talents  that  figured  in  the  theatre,  he 
^^  hopes,  w^l  be  able  to  plan  a  real  tragedy. 

"  At  the  time  when  my  cares  were  busy  to  make 
"  Nero  the  adopted  son  of  Claudius;  to  invest  him 
^^  with  proccmsular  dignity,  and  declare  him  consul 
*^  elect;  when  I  was  labouring  to  open  to  my  son 
^^  the  road  to  empire,  where  was  Domitia  then?  Her 
'^  ponds  and  lakes  at  Baise  engrossed  all  her  atten- 
'^  ticm.  Stand  forth  the  man,  who  can  prove  that  I 
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MpK  "  tampered  with  the  city-guards;  that  I  seduced  the 
*^^  ~ "  provinces  from  their  allegiance,  or  endeavoured 
m^  "to  corrupt  the  slaves  and  freedmen  of  the  empe- 
55.  •<  ror.  Had  Britannicus  obtained  the  imperial  dig- 
"x^ity,  could  I  have  hoped  to  live  in  safety?  And  if 
"  Rubellius  Plautus,  or  any  other  person,  had  seized 
"  the  reins  of  government,  can  it  be  supposed  that 
"my  enemies  would  not  have  seized  their  opportu* 
"  nity  to  exhibit  their  charge,  not  for  intemperate 
"  words,  thrown  out  in  the  warmth  of  passion,  the 
"  effusion  of  a  mother's  jealousy,  but  for  real  crimes, 
"  and  those  of  so  deep  a  dye,  that  no  man  can  for* 
"  give  them,  except  a  son,  for  whom  they  were 
"cmnmitted."  Such  was  the  language  of  Agrip* 
pina.  The  warmth  and  energy  with  which  she  deli- 
viered  herself,  made  an  impressi<m  on  all  who  heard 
her.  They  endeavoured  to  soften  affliction,  and  mi- 
tigate the  violence  of  her  feelings.  She  demanded 
an  interview  with  her  son,  and  the  meeting  was 
granted.  In  his  presence  she  scorned  to  enter  into  a 
vindication  of  herself.  To  answer  the  charge  migh^ 
betray  too  much  diffidence:  nor  did  she  dwell  on  the 
services  which  she  had  rendered  to  her  son;  that 
were  to  tax  him  with  ingratitude.  Her  object  was  to 
punish  her  accusers,  and  reward  her  friends.  She 
succeeded  in  both. 

XXII.  The  superintendence  of  com  and  grain 
was  granted  to  Faenius  Rufus.  The  public  specta- 
cles, then  intended  by  the  emperor,  were  committed 
to  the  care  of  Arruntius  Stella.  The  province  of 
Egypt  was  assigned  to  Caius  BalbiUus  (a),  and  that 
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otSynsitb  Publius  Anteius.  But  the  last  was  the   book 

xni. 
bubble  of  promises,  and  never  suffered  to  proceed  ^  ^  ^ ' 

to  his  government  Silana  was  sent  into  exile.  Cal-    J^ 

visius  and  Iturius  (b)  shared  the  same  fate.  Atime-      ^^* 

tus  was  punished  with  death.  Paris,  the  comedian, 

was  of  too  much  consequence:  he  had  the  art  of 

ministering  to  the  pleasures  of  the  prince:  his  vices 

saved  him.  Rubellius  Plautus  was,  for  the  present^ 

passed  by  in  silence. 

XXIII.  Soon  after  this  transaction,  Pallas  and 
Burrhus  were  chained  with  a  conspiracy  to  raise 
CcMtielius  Sylla  to  the  imperial  seat,  in  consideraticm 
of  his  illustrious  birth,  and  the  affinity  which  he  bore 
to  Claudius,  being,  by  .his  niarriage  with  Antonia, 
the  scm-in  law  of  that  emperor.  In  this  business,  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Paetus  was  the  prosecutor;  a 
busy  pragmatical  fellow,  notorious  for  harassing  his 
fellow-citizens  with  confiscations  to  the  treasury, 
and  on  the  present  occasion  a  manifest  impostor. 
To  find  Pallas  innocent  would  not  have  been  un- 
pleasant ^  the  fathers,  if  the  arrogance  of  the  man 
had  not  given  dii^ust  to  all.  In  the  course  of  the  :' 
trial,  some  of  his  freedmen  being  mentioned  as  ac- 
complices in  the  plot,  he  thought  proper  to  answer, 
"  That  among  his  domestics  he  never  condescended 
*^  to  speak:  he  signified  his  pleasure  by  a  nod,  or  a 
'^  motion  of  his  hand.  If  the  business  required  special 
^^  directions,  he  committed  his  mind  to  paper,  un« 
*^  willing  to  mix  in  discourse  with  people  so  much 
'^  beneath  his  notice."  Burrhus,  though  involved  in 
the  prosecution,  took  his  seat  on  the  bench  with  t^e 

Voi«IIL  E 
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BOOK  judges,  tod  pforidtincfeSd  *fe  offtiibh.   Pfet^  wietfe 
-  condetifiA^d  to  bahishnfii^t,  itttd  ill  Ws  papers,  ^k^ 
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«oi  *  lie  preserved  as  documehls  Ho  be  us*t!  ih  Iftte  rw4^M 
55.  *    "c^f  trea&uiy  suits,  WeVe  to'ihimlfttd  Hd  Ae  flteWies. 

XXlV-  Towards  ihe  dose  df  thfe  j^ett-,  tkfe  fetts- 
torn  of  Wing  a  cohort  dh^dtrtjr,  at  thfe  %khSbi4iidn  6f 
the  public  «pec^ctes,  1^1;^  erttifefjr  llridiiside.  iBf  thte 
measure  the  people  were  amused  witfc  a  -shew  df 
liberty;  and  the  soldiers  being  thus  removed  from 
%e  Ikdlitioiishess  of  the  theatre,  were  no  loBger 
ih  ddhgdr  of  taSftting  the  discipline  of  tJife  mnty 
Vnth  the  Videfe  of  the  city.  From  tWs  e^p^rimeilt 
it  was  to  *be  fiirther  Seen,  whether  tSie  pdpukcc, 
freed  ^frotti  'the  coritrol  df  *tiie  mffitary,  w^ould  be  ob- 
servant df'decen(jy  and  gbbd  orA'er.  Thfe'tettffles  of 
Jtipiter  arid  Minerva  beiilg  struck  ^{ti  ^i^tmttg, 
the  emperor,'  by  the  advice  of  the  sobthSaydra,  '^^ 
d^red  a  solemh  lustration  to^pnrify  the^ity. 


A.U.C. 

809. 

56. 


X!XV.  The  cbhsulship  bf 'Qtiihttte  Vbliisiitts^d 
a!d.     Ptlbliils  Scipio  was  remarkablfefor'^he%driqui!Hfy 
that  prevailed  ih  all  parts^f  i\k  empire,  ^d  thet*i*r- 
hiptibn  of  manners  that  aii^cedAeei^ttf'Rbtt^^ 
^Of  air  the  worst  endrniities  ^Nero  wis  the  ^u^k»".  In 
^the  gjarb  of  a  skVe,  he  roved  thtxiugh -flfe  strfeefe, 
"visited  'the  brothels,  and  rambled  through  dll  -by- 
places,  attended  by  a  band  of  *ri6ters,  who  seized 
the  Wares  and  merdhandize  expbsiitl  tb^ale,  toid 
offered  violence  to  all  that  fell'in  theirvv^y.  In  these 
'frbtics, 'Net'o  Was  so  little  suspected  ^tb  be  a  pairty, 
'lih^t  he  *Was' roughly' handted  inafivertd  fra)^.  Hfe^re- 
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feived  Mwmds  op.  some  opc^ops,  aiyl  hi^  ^c<^  was  took 
disfig^ired  with  a  sc^.  It  wap  qot  long,  bowevpr,  ^'  ■ 
ticfore  it  trawpire4  that  tlie  cii[xperor  yr^s  become  9k  «>•  ' 
night-br^wler.  The  mischief  froqi  tha^  moment  ^w  '««. ' 
more  alarming?  M^n  qf  rank  were  m^iiltpd,  and 
WQi)(^n  of  the  first  cqnditiqn  suffered  gross  indigpi- 
ties.  The  exs^mple  of  tl^e  prince  brought  midnight 
riots  into  fashion.  Private  persons  took  tlieir  oppor- 
tunity, ^ith  a  band  of  loose  comp^io^s,  to  annoy 
the  publip  streets.  Every  qi^arter  was  ^Ued  with  tu* 
mult  aiid  ^i^iorder,  insomuch  thal^  Rome,  at  night, 
i^sen^led  a  pi^  takep  by  storm.  In  pi^e  of  thes^ 
yn\d,  adventure;^,  Julius  Montanus,  of  ^enatprj^ 
nmjuj  but  not  yet  advanced  to  the  magistr^cy^  hap- 
pened tp  eficounter  the  emppror  and  hl^  party.  Being 
attacked  wifth  forpe^  he  n>a|de  a  resolute  defence;  and 
^ing,  aftprward^,  that  Nero  was  the  person  whoiji 
he  dispomfite^  in  fhe  fray,  he  endeavoured  to  ^fteq 
r^sentm/ept  by  apologies  for  his  behaviq^r'-  but  the 
e^Quse  w;a$  ponsidered  as  a  reflection  on  tl^e  prince^ 
and  Monta|iu$  was  copip^Ued  to  die. 

Nero  persbtpd  in  this  course  qf  debauchery^  and^ 
fiw  the  safety  of  h^s  per^n^  took  wijtlj  him  a  party  o^ 
soldiery,  ^i>d  a  gang  of  gladiatqj^.  These  mep,  \n 
slight  and  accidental  a^dr^^hej^,  jcept  alpof  froin 
the  ^y;  but  if  warm  and  f  ctiv|s  spirit^  made  a  stout 
restft^uQCie,  they  became  jpfayrJLies  in  the  quarrel,  an4 
cut  their  livay  sword  in  jij^nd?  T^e  theatre,  at  the 
same  time,  uras  a  scene  qf  n^q^  and  violent  co^r 
tention.  The  partisans  of  the  players  v^ged  a  kind 
Cjf  dv^  war,  jNero  ?^CjQV^r^ged  d^pi,  not  qdy  with 
ioiQ^iii^,  but  ^witjb  wp[^  reyvjuds.  He  w^s  often  a 
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BOOK    secret  spectator  of  the  tumult;  and,  at  length,  did 

not  blush  to  appear  in  the  face  of  the  public.  These 

«09.     disturbances  were  so  frequent,  that,  from  a  people 

56.      divided  into  factions,  there  was  reason  to  apprehend 

some  dreadful  convulsion:  the  only  remedy  left,  was 

to  banish  the  players  out  of  Italy,  and  once  more 

make  the  soldiers  mount  guard  at  the  theatre. 

XXVI.  About  this  time,  the  enfranchised  slaves, 
by  the  insolence  of  their  behaviour  to  the  patrons 
who  had  given  them  their  freedom,  provoked  a  de- 
bate in  the  senate.  It  was  proposed  to  pass  a  law, 
empowering  the  patron  to  reclaim  his  right  over 
such  as  made  an  improper  use  of  their  liberty.  The 
fathers  were  willing  to  adopt  the  measure,  but  the 
consuls  did  not  choose  to  put  the  question  before 
due  notice  was  given  to  the  emperor.  They  reported 
the  case,  and  the  substance  of  the  debate,  requesting 
to  know  whether  the  prince  would,  of  his  own  au- 
thority, enact  a  law  that  had  but  few  to  oppose  it- 
In  support  of  the  motion,  it  had  been  argued,  that 
the  freedmen  were  leagued  in  a  faction  against  dieir 
patrons,  and  had  the  insolence  to  think'  them  answer- 
able  for  their  conduct  in  the  senate.  They  went  so  far 
as  to  threaten  violence  to  their  persons;  they  raised 
their  hands  against  their  benefactors,  and,  with  au- 
dacious contumacy,  presumed  to  hinder  them  from 
seeking  redress  in  due  course  of  law.  The  patron, 
It  is  true,  has  peculiar  privileges:  but  in  what  do 
they  consist?  In  the  empty  power  of  banishing  the 
freedman,  who  proves  unworthy  of  the  favour  be- 
stowed  upon  him,  to  the  distance  of  twenty  miles 


from  Rome;  that  is,  to  send  him,  by  way  of  punish-    book 

ment,  to  the  delightful  plains  of  Campania.  In  every ^—^ 

other  point  of  view,  the  freedman  is  on  a  level  with  soi  ' 
&e  highest  citizen.  He  enjoys  equal  privileges.  It  sc/ 
were,  therefore,  a  prudent  measure  to  arm  the  patron 
with  coercive  authority,  effectual  for  the  purpose, 
and  of  force  not  to  be  eluded.  The  manumitted 
slave,  should  "  be  taught  to  prolong  the  enjoyment 
'^  of  his  liberty  by  the  same  behaviour  that  obtained 
♦*  it  at  first.  Nor  could  this  be  deemed  an  oppressive 
**  law;  since,  as  often  as  the  freedmen  shewed  no 
♦*  sense  of  duty  or  subordination,  to  reduce  them  to 
"  their  primitive  servitude,  would  be  the  soundest 
•*  policy.  When  gratitude  has  no  eflfect,  coercion  ia 
**  the  proper  remedy.'* 

XXVII.  In  answer  to  this  reasoning,  it  was  con- 
tended  by  the  opposite  party,  "  That,  in  all  cases  of 
"partial  mischief,  punishment  should  fall  on  the 
"  guilty  only.  For  the  delinquency  of  a  few,  the 
"rights  of  all  ought  not  to  be  taken  away.  The 
"  freedmen  were  a  large  and  numerous  body.  From 
"  them  the  number  of  the  tribes  was  completed,  the 
"  magistrates  were  supplied  with  inferior  officers, 
"  the  sacerdotal  orders  with  assistants,  and  the  prae- 
"  torian  cohorts  with  recruits.  Many  of  the  Roman 
**  knights,  and  even  the  senators  had  no  other  origin* 
"  Deduct  the  men  whose  fathers  were  enfranchised, 
"  and  the  number  of  freebom  citizens  will  dwindle 
**  into  nothing.  When  the  ranks  of  socie^  were  es- 
"  tablibhed  at  Rome,  it  was  the  wisdom  of  the  old 
^  republic,  to  make  liberty  the  common  right  of  all. 
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BOOK  "  bol  the  prerogative  of  a  few.  The  pow^  pf  cw-, 
^  u  a  "  fe^^g  freedom  wasalso  regulated,  and  tw^^difTex** 
^  "ent  modes  (a)  were  e^tabUahed»  tQ  the  end  that 
**•  "  the  patron,  if  he  saw  reason  for  it,  might  cither 
•*  revoke  his  grant^  or  confirm  it  by  additional  bounty% 
**  The  man  enfranchised,  without  proper  ccremctfiies^ 
"  before  the  pr®tor,  was  liable  to  be  claimed  again 
"  by  his  master.  But  it  is  the  business  of  ih^  patron 
^<  to  consider  well  the  chai^cter  of  hi^  ^lave;  tiU  ho 
*^  knows  the  merit  of  the  man,  let  him  withhold  his 
^*  generosity;  but  when  freedom  is  fairly  bcstow^df 
'•  there  ought  to  be  no  resumption  of  the  grant." 
To  this  last  opinion  Nero  acceded*  H«  i^gnifted 
his  pleasure  to  the  senate,  that,  in  all  causes  between 
the  patron  and  his  freedman,  they  should  decide  on 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  without  de- 
rogating from  die  rights  of  the  body  at  largp*  Soon 
after  this  regulation,  Paris,  who  had  received  )m 
freedom  from  Domitia^  the  emperor's  aunt,  W9^  re* 
moved  from  her  domestic  train,  and  declared  to  be 
a  freebom  cidzen  (6)»  The  colour  of  law  was  given 
to  this  proceeding;  but  the  judgment  was  known  to 
Le  dictated  by  the  prince,  and  the  infancy,  therefore, 
was  all  his  own. 

XXVIIL  There  remained,  notwithstanding,  even 
at  this  juncture,  an  image  of  ancient  liberty^  A  prpof 
of  this  occurred  in  a  oonliest  that  took  l^ace  between 
Vibuffius,  the  prstor,  and  Antistius,  tribute  of  tibe 
pe(^le.  Certain  partisrnis  cf  the  play^s  )^  beeB, 
for  their  tiamultuous  behaviour,  commi^d  itp  jail 
by  tbe  prastor.  Tihe  tsibune  interposed  hi9  ^Uthff^y 
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«ndtaleaaed  Hie  prisonera.  Thid  oonduet  fvw  ooHr  i^i; 
d^ft«ed  by  tbeMiurtc,  as  earti^tKiicijEd  and  afe|;iil  ^  ^^     ■ 
A  deeNfe*,pftasad,  ordadniag  itiat  Ac  tribiims  shpuld     ^mp. 
4iot  -pretame  to  ^countemat  idie  jurisdMCtipn  of  tiip     <•- 
^cwtoi^  or  the  «octtisuls;  mir  flo  «snmmofi  to  Iheir  o^^ 
4dbtinal  uka»  who  iiesidod  im  (Kffeneat  fwtsof  Itoljs, 
4ttd  wmt  lamoaable  to  Ae  mumoipid  Jkuv^s  of  tbic 
tcfikiiiy;.  it^vrBs.itwlha:  scittled,  osk  the  moj^  pf  JUuk 
•dns  Pbdi»  toofitd  elect,  ^thut  it  abould  -not  be  com- 
,pctent  to  lk^  ndbunes  ta  sit  in  judgmefit  «t  their 
-mm  ihomes;  amd  (fhat'dne  finea,  impo9od  \>^  th$^ 
<aiiitfaority^:6hdiild,nDt»be  «otemd  ib^  fy^ifm^toit  ,^1 

die^ntgiateis  of (iheltreasuiiy,  MSbfe  Ike  tend  of  ^r 
UMionlhB  ffroai  the  ^day  of  ^  isentenois^  that^  in  1j:ic 
miean  tinte,  fthe  party  aggrieved  >tojgh|t  have  the 
^benefit  of  mi  appeal  to  th^  consids.  The  juidsdictiivn 
•of  the  atdiles,  patrioianias  fwell  as })lebewi»  livas  dis- 

fined  land  limitsd;  )die  isureties  .which  they  knijg^t 

demand  were  stated  with  precision;  and  the  penal- 
^es^lbb  iqipoeediby  their  authority  iwere  'rjsduced 

tota  Mssrtain  ^sum.  In  consequence  of  the^e  ^regula- 
Jdmis,  iiekidius  iPriscms,  tribune  of  :the  .peoi>le, 
Jtaaxed)the;opp4Htunity> to  proceed  agajmt  «Qbultnp- 
>iiiu8'Siabahtis,  a  qua&stor  of  .the  treasury.  He  chargcid 

£lm  fwith  hanagsii^g  the  poor  .with»  unreasonable  eoa- 
^^fiseaticma,  'and  imhierdifuliy  seieing  their  effects  to 

<be  &old  by  «luetion.  To  redress  the  grievance,  Nero 

removed  the  register  out  of  die  hands  of  the  quses- 
:tbr»  and  kft  that  business  to  the  care  of  priefeats 

oomnusi^oned  for  the  purpose. 

KXIX.  In  this  department  of  the  treasury  various 
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BOOK  changes  had  been  made,  but  no  settled  form  (a)  was 
^  ^  ^  established.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  prasfects 
w^  of  the  treasury  were  chosen  by  the  senate;  but  there 
^  being  reason  to  suspect  that  intrigue  and  private 
views  had  too  much  influence,  diose  officers  were 
drawn  by  lot  out  of  the  list  of  the  prsetors.  This 
mode  was  soon  found  to  be  defective.  Chance  de» 
tided,  and  too  often  wandered  to  men  unqualified 
for  the  employment.  Claudius  restored  the  quaes- 
tors, and,  to  .encour^  them  to  act  with  vigour^ 
promised  to  place  them  above  the  necessity  of  soli- 
eiting  the  suffiages  of  the  people,  and,  by  his  own 
authority,  to  raise  them  to  the  higher  magistracies. 
But  the  quasstorship  being  the  first  civil  o£^ce  that 
men  could  undertake,  maturity  of  understanding 
was  not  to  be  expected.  Nero,  for  that  reason, 
chose  from  the  praetorian  rank,  a  set  of  new  com* 
missioners  of  known  experience  and  tried  ability. 

XXX.  During  the  same  consulship,  Vipsanius 
Laenas  was  found  guilty  of  rapacity  in  his  govern- 
ment of  Sardinia.  Cestius  Proculus  was  prosecuted 
for  extortion;  but  his  accusers  giving  up  the  point, 
he  was  acquitted.  Clodius  Quirinalis,  who  had  the 
command  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna,  and  by  his  profli- 
gate  manners  and  various  vices  harassed  the  people 
in  that  part  of  Italy,  with  a  degree  of  insolence  not 
to  be  endured  by  the  mo^  abject  nation,  was  brought 
to  his  trial  on  a  charge  of  rapine  and  oppression.  To 
prevent  the  final  sentence,  he  dispatched  himself  by 
poison.  About  the  same  time  Caninius  Rebilus,  a 
man  distinguished  by  his  knowledge  of  the  laws^ 
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mid  This  ample  tkhssy  determined  to  driivev  Umself  book 
fi^m  Ae  miseries  of  old  age  and  a  broken  Gonstitu-  -^  ^  '^" 
Hon.   He  opened  a  vein,  and  bled  to  death.   The    ^^^ 
event  wa»  m^it^r  of  surprise  to  alL  ^^e  fortitude^      ^^ 
that  could  voluntarily  rash  on  deadi,  was  not  ex« 
peeted  frqm  a  man  softened  by  vqluptuous  enjoy* 
ments,  and  iriikmous  fop  hjs  effbminate  manners. 
Lucius  Volusius,  who  d|ed  in  the  same  year,  left  a 
veiy  cBferenl  ^haractm^.  He  had  lived,  in  splendid 
afluenqe,  to  the  age  pf  ninety-three,  esteen^ed  fiur 
the  honest  arts  by  \vhich  he  acquired  immense 
weakh,  under  a  succession  of  despotic  «nperots, 
yet  never  exposed  to  danger.  He  found  the  act  of 
being  rich  and  virtuous  witi|  impunity. 

XXXI.  Nero^  with  Lucius  Piso  for  his  colleague^  a.  u.  e. 
entered  on  his  second  consulship.  In  this  year  we  look  a.  d. 
in  vain  for  trafisactions  worthy  of  the  historian's  pen. 
The  vast  foundation  of  a  new  amphitheatre  (a),  built 
by  Nero  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  and  the  massy  tim- 
bers empl<^ed  in  that  magnificent  structure,  might 
swe0  a  vohime;  but  descriptionB  of  that  kind  may 
be  left  lo  grace  the  pages  of  a  city-journal.  The 
dignity  of  the  Roman  people  requires  that  diese 
annals  should  not  descend  to  a  detail  so  minute  and 
miinteresting.  It  will  be  proper  to  mention  here,  that 
Capua  jand  Nuceria,  two  Roman  colonies,  were  aug- 
mented by  a  body  of  veterans  transplanted  to  those 
places.  A  largess  of  two  hundred  «mail  sesterces  to 
each  man  was  distributed  to  the  pc^ulace,  and,  to 
support  the  credit  of  the  state,  the  sum  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  great  sesterces  was  deposited  in  the 

Vol.  IlL  F 
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BOOK   treasury.  The  twenty-fifth  penny  (6),  imposed  as  a 
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^  ^  ^,  tax  on  the  purchase  of  slaves,  wSus  remitted,  with  an 
^^^  appearance  of  moderation,  but,  in  fact,  without  any 
^^-  solid  advantage  to  the  public.  The  payment  of  the' 
duty  was  only  shifted  to  the  vendcM*,  and  he,  to  in« 
demnUy  himself,  raised  his  price  on  the  purchaser. 
The  emperor  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  the 
magbtrates  and  imperial  procurators  to  exhibit,  in 
any  of  the  provinces,  a  show  of  gladiators,  wild 
beasts,  or  any  other  public  spectacle.  The  practice 
of  amusing  the  people  with  grand  exhibitions  had 
been  as  sore  a  grievance  as  even  the  grasping  hand 
of  avarice.  The  governors  plundered  the  people, 
and  by  displays  of  magnificence  hc^ied  to  disguise, 
or,  in  some  degree,  to  make  atonement  for  their 
crimes. 

XXXII.  A  decree  passed  the  senate  to  protect^ 
by  additional  terrors  of  law,  the  life  of  the  patron 
from  the  malice  of  his  slaves.  With  this  view,  it  was 
enacted,  that,  in  the  case  of  a  master  slain  by  his 
domestics,  execution  should  be  done,  not  onjiy  on 
such  as  remained  in  a  state  of  actual  servitude,  but 
likewise  on  all,  who,  by  the  will  of  the  deceased, 
obtained  their  freedom,  but  continued  to  live  under 
his  roof  at  the  time  when  the  murder  was  committed. 
Lucius  Varius,  who  had  been  degraded  for  rapacious 
avarice,  was  restored  to  his  consular  rank,  and  his 
seat  in  the  senate.  Pomponia  Grascina,  a  woman  of 
illustrious  birth,  and  the  wife  of  Plautius  (a),  who, 
on  his  return  from  Britain,  entered  the  city  with  the 
pomp  of  an  ovation,  was  accused  of  embracing  t)ie 
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t-kes  of  a  foreign  superstition  (b).  The  matter  was   book 
referred  to  the  jurisdietion  of  her  husband.  Plautius,  ^  ^  ^' 
in  conformity  to  ancient  uss^,   called  together  a    ^*^ 
number  of  her  relations,  and,  in  their  presence,  sat      ^^* 
in  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  his  wife.  He  pro» 
nounced'her  innocent.  She  lived  to  a  great  age,  in 
one  continued  train  of  affliction.  From  the  time  when 
Julia,  the  dau^ter  of  Drusus,  was  brought  to  a  tra- 
gical end  by  the  wicked  arts  of  Messalina  (r),  she 
never  laid  aside  her  mourning  weeds,  but  pined  in 
grief  during  a  space  of  forty  years,  inconsolable  for 
the  loss  of  her  friend.  During  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius nothing  could  alleviate  her  sanowj  nor  was 
her  perseverance  imputed  to  her  as  a  crime:  in  the 
end,  it  was  the  giory  of  her  character. 

XXXIII.  This  year  produced  a  number  of  cri- 
minal  accusations.  Publius  Celer  was  prosecuted  by 
the  province  of  Asia*  The  weight  of  evidence  press- 
ed so  hard,  that  Nero,  unable  to  acquit  him;  drew 
the  cause  into  a  tedious  length.  During  that  state  of 
suspense,  the  criminal  died  of  old  age.  Celer,  the 
reader  will  remember,  was  an  instrument  in  the 
murder  of  Silanus  (a),  the  proccoisul.  The  magni- 
tude of  his  guilt  on  that  occasion  so  far  surpassed 
the  rest  of  his  flagitious  deeds,  that  nothing  else  was 
deemed  worthy  of  notice.  The  enormity  of  one  atro- 
cious crime  skreened  him  from  punishment. 

The  Ctticians  demanded  justice  against  Cossuti* 
anus  Capito,  a  man  of  an  abandoned  character,  who 
at  Rome  had  set  the  laws  at  defiance,  and  thought, 
that,  with  equal  impunity,  he  might  commit  the 
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Ti^m   same  c^tcsesses  in  the  goverament  of  M»  pr6ymGie. 

^  ^,  ^  The  pnxsecmibn  W2»  eairried  on  with  siwh  trtereraftt. 
ti^  ting  vigour,  that  he  abandoned  his  defctoce%  He  wins 
^'  tondemned  to  make  Te^tituticm.  A  suit  k>{  the  same 
nature  was  couHhenced  against  Epriiis  MarceAes  by 
die  people  qf  Lyciii^  but  iviih  difierent  smdeess.  A 
powerful .  faietixm  combined  to  siippdrt  'hhn.  The 
coitscqiidriee  w:k»,  that  softie  xii  the  |]roseciitars 
wfere  Isanshfed  -'fiir  ai  ccHrapinHr)r  agansbtt  /ah  ^inndodiit 
niah. 

A.  IT.  a  XXXIV.  Nero  entaned  on  has  ^thinl  eonsedbhifl^ 
A.  D.  having  for  his  colleague  Valeriuis  Messada^  ^die  gveA 
grandson  x>f  Corvinus  Mes^ida  {a)  the  ceiebrated 
orator,  who,  in  the  niemoily  of  a  few  isturviying^cdd 
men,  had  been  associated  in  the  consulship  with 
Augustus,  the  great  :gmidfather  of  N'erb^s  tnd&er, 
A^ppina.  The  prince  jgrant^ -to  his  colleague  >aai 
annual  ^pension  of  fifteen  hundred  ^thoui»nd  ^esto*- 
ees,  and  with  that  income  Messifla,  <Who  faaA^fallbn 
Into  bkmdtesB  pov^ty,  was  able  ho  support  the  dig- 
nit}^  of  bis  rank  afmi  character.  Yearly  stipends  were 
also  i  granted  to  Aucelicis  Cotta,  and  Haterius  An- 
tonmus,  dhough  they  were  bdtb,  by  dissipatioai,  Ae 
authors  <of  their  own  dtstress. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  yiear,  the  war  betwesti 
the  Romans  and  the  Parthians,  'hitheFtooBk>W>in)flis 
operations,  grew  warm  knd  kctipcon  both  ^des« 
The  possession  of  Armenia  was  ^the  p<^t  still  in 
dailpute.  Vdogesdssaw  wiiliihdi^Htion^the  cVowa, 
Which  he  had  sel^ied  on  his  brotla^  Tiridites,  iliSth- 
held  by  Ibroe,  ^d^  to  let  himreceiTie  it  as^thcegift 


ef  a  fyiKMga.fowdtf  was  a  degree  of  iiuiniltatioa  to    mok 
whidi  Iris  pride  «coidd  net  submit  On  the  other  ^  ^'^ 
hand,  to  recover  dw  conquest  formerly  made  bjr    ^^ 
Luetics  and  Poinpey,  was  in  Corbulo's  judgment      ^* 
worthy  of  the  Romani  name.  The  Armenians  ba- 
lanoed  between  the  powers  at  Mrar,  and  in  dieir  turn 
Bmled  «adi.  Their  natural  bias  inclined  them  to 
tfie  Pardiians.  Neighbours  by  situation,  congenial 
in  their  «lamiers,   and  hy  tfrequent  intermarriages 
closcfy  idiied,  they  vtcrt  witting  to  favour  the  ene' 
fiMes  bf  Rome,  and  ^even  inclined  to  sufaorrit  to  a 
Parthian  n^ister.  Inured  by  ihabit  to  a  state  of  servi- 
tude, they  neither  understood,  nor  wished  Axr  cival 

SXXV..  Gorbuk)  had  to  druggie  widi  the  doth* 
M^dikpodtion  of  his  army;  a  ^misdhief  more  embar* 
toaedng  than  the  wily  sirts  of  the  enemy.  The  legions 
fnsm  'Sytkai  ijbined  his  camp,  but  so  «enervated  by 
AeJ'Ianguor'^^peaoe,  lliat>they  coiild  scsu^e  support 
Iteilabours  of  a  campaign,  it  >is  certaon,  that  there 
weise^waRHigst  diem^^erails  who  had  seen  ao^ser* 
'Vice;  ^whb  iiad  ^never  ^bden  on  duty  at  a  midnight 
post;  Mdio  never  mounted  guard,  .and  iwere  such 
total  strangeisstba  fosse  and  a  >palisade,  «^diat  dicy 
jgazfft  ^at^iod)  ^  Kt  a  ^novelty*  They  bad  smr^  ^Is 
termiprescribed  in  ^rrison^towns,  without  ihehnelS) 
niffl'witfaout  breatit-rplates,  apnice  and  trim^in^tibeir 
ottiie,  ^byporofession  soldiers,  y^  thinking  of  nothii^ 
butthemeans^of enriching ^tfaemsehr^s.  Having'die- 
missed  all  such  as  were  by  age  and  infirmity  tren- 
dered  unfit  for  die  service,  Corbulo  ordered  new 
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BOOK  levies  to  be  made  in  Galatia  and  Cappadocia.  To 
-these  he  added  a  legion  from  Germany,  with  some 
troops  of  ^horse,  and  a  detachment  of  infantry  from 
the  cohorts.  Thus  reinforced,  his  army  kept  the 
field,  though  the  frost  was  so  intense,  that,  without 
digging  through  the  ice,  it  was  impossible  to  pitch 
their  tents.  By  the  inclemency  of  the  season  many 
lost  the  use  of  their  limbs,  and  it  often  happened 
that  the  sentinel  died  on  his  post.  The  case  of  one 
soldier  deserves  to  be  mentionfed.  He  was  employed 
in  carrying  a  load  of  wood:  his  hands,  nipt  by  the 
frost,  and  cleaving  to  the  faggot,  dropt  from  his 
arms,  and  fell  to  the  ground. 

The  general,  during  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
gave  an  example  of  strenuous  exertion;  he  was  busy 
in  every  quarter,  thinly  clad,  his  head  uncovered, 
in  the  ranks,  at  the  works,  commending  the  brave, 
relieving  the  weak,  and  by  his  own  active  vigour 
exciting  the  emulation  of  the  men.  But  the  rigour 
of  the  season,  ahd  the  hardship  of  the  service,  were 
more  than  the  soldiers  could  endure.  The  army 
suffered  by  desertion.  This  required  an  immediate 
remedy.  The  practice  of  lenity  towards  the  first  or 
second  offence,  which  often  prevailed  in  other 
armies,  would  have  been  attended  with  dangerous 
consequences.  He  who  quitted  his  cdiours  suflfered 
death  as  soon  as  taken;  and  this  severity  proved 
more  salutary  than  weak  compassion.  The  number 
of  deserters,  fix)m  that  time,  fell  short  of  what  hap- 
pens in  other  camps,  where  too  much  indulgence  is 
the  practice. 
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XXX  VL  Having  resolved  to  wait  the  return  of  book 
spring,  Corbuk)  kept  his  men  within  their  entrench*  a.  u  c 
ments  during  the  rest  of  the  winter.  The  auxiliary    J^^}^ 
cohwts  were  stationed  at  proper  posts,  under  the      *•- 
command  of  Pactius  Orphitus,  who  had  served  as 
principal  centurion.  The  orders  given  to  this  officer 
were,  that  the  advanced  posts  should  by  no  means 
hazard  an  engagement.  Orphitus  sent  to  inform  the 
general,  that  the  Barbarians  spread  themselves  round 
the  country  with  so  little  caution,  that  advantage 
m^ht  be  taken  o[  tKeir  imprudence.  Corbulo  re* 
newed  his  orders,  that  the  troops  should  keep  within 
the  lines,  and  wait  for  a  reinforcement.  Orphitus 
paid  no  regard  to  the  comraand  of  his  superior  of- 
ficer. A  few  troc^s  of  horse,  from  the  adjacent  cas- 
tles, came  up  to  join  him,  and,  through  inexperience, 
demanded  to  be  led  against  the  enemy.  Orphitus 
risked  a  battle,  and  was  totally  routed.  The  forces 
posted  near  at  hand,  whose  duty  it  was  to  march  to 
the  assistance  of  the  brdken  ranks,  fled  in  confusion 
to  their  entrenchments.  Corbulo  no  sooner  received 
intelligence  of  his  defeat,  than  he  resolved  to  pass 
the  severest  censure  on  the  disobedience  of  his 
officer.  He  ordered  him,  his   subalterns,  and  his 
men,  to  march  out  of  the  entrenchments  (a),  aiid 
thene  left  them  in  disgrace,  till,  at  the  intercession 
of  the  whole  army,  he  gave  them  leave  to  return 
within  the  lines. 

XXXVII.  Meanwhile  Tuidates,  at  the  head  of 
his  vassals  and  followers,  with  a  strong  reinforce- 
ment sent  by  his.  brother  Vologeses,  invaded  Ar- 
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BOOK    "  iKH  Ae  prerogative  of  a  few.  Th^  pow^r  gf  w»-; 


A.  u  a  "  ^"^«8  freedom  wa$also  regwkted,  and  tWQ  difw** 
^^^  "ent  modes  (a)  were  established,  tQ  th^  end  tlWit 
**•  **  the  piatroiv  if  he  saw  reason  far  it,  might  cither 
"  revere  his  grants  or  confirm  it  by  additional  bounty» 
•*  The  man  enfranchised,  without  proper  cc^monie]^ 
•*  before  the  prrotor,  was  liable  to  be  claimed  again 
•*  by  his  master.  But  it  is  the  business  of  the  patron 
*^  to  consider  well  the  cshai^cter  of  hi§  ^lav?;  tiH  h® 
^^  knows  the  merit  of  the  man>  let  him  withhold  his 
*•  generosity;  but  when  freedom  is  fairly  bc^stpwqd, 
'♦there  ought  to  be  no  resumption  of  thi5  g^Wt" 
To  this  laist  opinion  Nero  acceded^  He  i^gnifted 
has  pleasure  to  the  sem^e,  that,  in  all  causes  between 
the  patron  and  his  freedman,  they  should  decide  on 
the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case,  without  de- 
rogating from  the  rights  of  the  body  at  larg9*  Soon 
after  this  regulation,  Paris,  who  had  received  )m 
freedom  from  Domitia,  the  emperor's  aunt,  w^  1^«* 
moved  from  her  domestic  train,  and  daphired  to  be 
a  freebom  cid2»nx  (i)»  The  colour  of  law  was  given 
to  diis  {Mxx^eeding;  but  the  judgment  wais  ^nown  t9 
be  dictated  by  the  f^ince,  and  the  in&HGiy,  theFef<)!re2^ 
was  all  his  own. 

XXVIII.  There  remaaned,  notwithstanding,  even 
at  this  juncture,  an  image  of  ancient  liberty^  A  prpof 
of  this  occurred  in  a  contest  that  toc^  pl^e  ^between 
Vibuiffius,  the  praetor,  and  Antistius,  tribuji^  of  {«he 
pec^le.  Certain  partisans  of  tbe  play^$  iv»d  h^^ 
Ifor  their  tudEDultuous  behaviour,  committed  ftp  jail 
by  the  praetor.  TJ»e  tDibuneinteiposedhi9»»tfwWi^yj 


«nd^eaaed  At  pnaoattu.  This  0Mdu«t  pms  <XMw  mqk 
<teitaed  by  the  wiurte^  x  e&triqttdkid  and  ^U^f^"^^ 
A  decvds^paased,  ordainiag  that  Ac  tribunea  should  -W  ' 
«K  ^retame  to  ^eountemot  Ite  jurisdiction  of  th^  i«.' 
ptrntOKi,  or  Ihe  'Odasuls;  Ddr  do  <simimon  to  their  om^ 
^idbbiial  tneB^  who  msidad  im  (Kffeneot  {wts  fof  Italjw 
4md  weit  lanmttible  to  tfie  imimcapfti  iajvvis  of  thfc 
tcokliiy.  itirasiuDAtr  adttled,  mi  the  motiiop  crflf^A- 
-dns  PiBO»  toiistd  elect»  4hdt  it  ahould  iik9t  be  coha* 
,peteiit  to  ^e  tnbunes  to  sit  in  jiidgioeftt  at  Uieir 
-cn?m  ihooaea;  «and  (fhat^tfae  finea,  isipoaod  lo^  thf^ 
laoifaoritT,  ahdokLnot  ibe  enterod  ]^  AiecyMsator.tfi 
«the>ncgisteis  of (fhe  Itreasuiiy,  tbdibve  the  tepd  -^f  ^Komt 
MonthB  dfrom  the  'day  of  the  isehteooi^  that»  (in  t^e 
tm^sai  tinie,  itfae  party  aggrieved  ^loight  have  the 
•benefit  of  tm  appeal  to  the  consida.  l%e.ju]nadictian 
*of  the  aidiles,  patrioSan.as^iiinell^Astplebeiaa»  waa. de- 
fined laad  limited;  )diei  sureties  which  they  knijg^t 
demand  were  stated  with  precision;  and  the  penal- 
^»^ibb  iniposediby  their  authority  were  'reduced 
•to  Ja  Msertain  isum.  In  consequence  of  these  .regula- 
Jdons,  'Hekidius  iPriscuSy  tribune  of  ;tlie  people» 
4icraed>the'opportmikyito  proceed  agiunst  .ObultnD- 
^liius  'Sabihus,  a  que&stor  of ithe  treasury. '  He  charged . 
Jnm  (With  hama^Qg  the  pioor-with»  unceasomble  eoa- 
^&Mtiotis,  ^aitd  uiihterdifuily  seieir^  their  e&cts  to 
Aft  sold  byiau^ion.  To  redress  the:  grievance»  Nero 
»moved  the  register  out  of  die  hands  of  the  quses- 
tor»  and  kit  that  business  to  the  care  of  prsefecfts 
•  oummissioned  for  the  purpose. 

XXrX.  In  this  department  of  the  treasury  various 
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BOOK   changes  had  been  made,  but  no  settled  form  (a) 


xin. 


^  -  established.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  praefect» 
m.  of  the  treasury  were  chosen  by  the  senate;  but  there 
^  being  reason  to  suspect  that  intrigue  and  private 
views  had  too  much  influence,  those  officers  were 
drawn  by  lot  out  of  the  list  of  the  praetors.  This 
mode  was  soon  found  to  be  defective.  Chance  de- 
cided, and  too  often  wandered  to  men  unqualified 
for  the  employment.  Claudius  restored  the  quaes- 
tors, and,  to  .encourage  them  to  act  with  vigour, 
promised  to  place  them  above  the  necessity  of  soli- 
eiting  the  sufih^s  of  the  people,  and,  by  his  own 
authority,  to  raise  them  to  the  higher  magistracies. 
But  the  quasstorship  being  the  first  civil  o£^ce  diat 
meii  could  undertake,  maturity  of  understanding 
was  not  to  be  expected.  Nero,  for  that  reason, 
chose  from  the  prastorian  rank,  a  set  of  new  com* 
missioners  of  known  experience  and  tried  ability. 

XXX.  During  the  same  consulship,  Vipsaniua 
Ldenas  was  foimd  guilty  of  rapacity  in  his  govern- 
ment of  Sardinia.  Cestius  Proculus  was  prosecuted 
for  extortion;  but  his  accusers  giving  up  the  pointy 
he  was  acquitted.  Clodius  Quirinalis,  who  had  the 
command  of  the  fleet  at  Ravenna,  and  by  his  profli- 
gate manners  and  various  vices  harassed  the  people 
in  that  part  of  Italy,  with  a  degree  of  insolence  not 
to  be  endured  by  the  moi^  abject  nation,  was  brought 
to  his  trial  on  a  charge  of  rapine  and  oppression.  To 
prevent  the  final  sentence,  he  dispatched  himself  by 
poison.  About  the  same  time  Caninius  Rebilus,  a 
man  distinguished  by  his  knowledge  of  the  laws^ 
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and  kb  aimle  xidM,  determined  to  driiver  himself  book 
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fi^m  Ae  miseries  of  old  s^  and  a  broken  constitu-  -^  ^    " 
ticm.   He  op^ied  a  vein,  and  bled  to  deadi.   The    ^^  ' 
event  wa»  mi^tter  of  surprise  to  alh  \f  he  fortitude,      ^^ 
that  could  voluntarily  rush  on  deadi,  was  not  ex< 
peeled  frqm  a  man  softened  by  voluptuous  enjoy^ 
Bients,  and  infasnous  for  his  eflbminate  manners. 
Lucius  Volusius,  who  d|ed  in  the  same  year,  left  a 
veiy  diferenl  <?faaracter.  He  h^  livedo  in  splendid 
afliienQe,  to  the  age  pf  ninety-three,  esteen^ed  fiar 
the  honest  arts  by  which  he  acquired  immense 
we^h,  under  a  succession  of  despotic  emperors, 
yet  never  exposed  to  danger.  He  found  die  art  of 
being  rich  and  virtuous  witil  impunity. 

XXXI.  Neroi  with  Lucius  Piso  for  his  colleague^  a.  u.  c. 
entered  on  his  second  consulship.  In  this  year  we  look  a.  li. 
in  vain  for  trafisaetions  worthy  of  the  historian's  pen. 
The  vast  foundation  of  a  new  amphitheatre  (a),  built 
by  Nen>  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  and  the  massy  tim- 
bers employed  in  that  magnificent  structure,  might 
sweM  a  volume;  but  descriptions  of  that  kind  may 
be  left  to  gmce  the  pages  of  a  city-journal.  Tiie 
dignity  of  the  Roman  people  requires  that  diese 
annaAs  should  not  descend  to  a  detail  so  minute  and 
«Hiinteresting.  It  will  be  proper  to  mention  here,  that 
Capua  ^d  Nueeria,  two  Roman  colonies,  were  aug- 
mented by  a  body  of  veterans  tran^lanted  to  those 
places.  A  largess  of  two  hundred  small  sesterces  to 
eadi  men  was  distributed  to  the  populace,  and,  to 
support  the  credit  of  the  state,  the  sum  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  great  sesterces  was  deposited  in  the 
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BOOK  treastuy.  The  twenty-fifth  penny  (6),  imposed  as  a 
'^  ^  '^  tax  on  the  purchase  of  slaves,  w5as  remitted,  with  an 
^81^  appearance  of  moderation,  but,  in  fact,  without  any 
5^-  solid  advantage  to  the  public.  The  payment  of  the 
duty  was  only  ^lifted  to  the  vendw,  and  he,  to  in* 
demnify  himself,  raised  his  price  on  the  purchaser. 
The  emperor  issued  a  proclamation  forbidding  the 
magistrates  and  imperial  procurators  to  exhibit,  in 
any  of  the  provinces,  a  show  of  gladiators,  wild 
beasts,  or  any  other  public  spectacle.  The  practice 
of  amusing  the  people  with  grand  exhibitions  had 
been  as  sore  a  grievance  as  even  the  grasping  hand 
of  avarice.  The  governors  plundered  the  people, 
and  by  displays  of  magnificence  hoped  to  disguise, 
or,  in  some  degree,  to  make  atonement  for  their 
crimes. 

XXXII.  A  decree  passed  the  senate  to  protect, 
by  additional  terrors  of  law,  the  life  of  the  patron 
from  the  malice  of  his  slaves.  With  this  view,  it  was 
enacted,  that,  in  the  case  of  a  master  slain  by  his 
domestics,  execution  should  be  done,  not  only  on 
such  as  remained  in  a  state  of  actual  servitude,  but 
likewise  on  all,  who,  by  the  will  of  the  deceased, 
obtained  their  freedom,  but  continued  to  live  under 
his  roof  at  the  time  when  the  murder  was  committed. 
Lucius  Varius,  who  had  been  degraded  for  rapacious 
avarice,  was  restored  to  his  consular  rank,  and  his 
seat  in  the  senate.  Pomponia  Grascina,  a  woman  of 
illustrious  birth,  and  the  wife  of  Plautius  (a),  who, 
on  his  return  from  Britain,  entered  the  city  with  the 
pomp  of  an  ovation,  was  accused  of  embj:acing  the 
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rites  of  a  foreign  superstition  (b).  The  matter  was    book 
referred  to  the  jurisdiction  of  her  husband.  Plautius,  ^  ^  ^' 
in  conformity  to  ancient  usage,   called  together  a    ^*^ 
number  of  her  relations,  and,  in  their  presence,  sat      ^''• 
in  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  his  wife.  He  pro- 
nounced'her  innocent.  She  lived  to  a  great  age,  in 
one  continued  train  of  afBiction.  From  the  time  when 
Julia,  the  daughter  of  Drusus,  was  brought  to  a  tra- 
gical end  by  the  wicked  arts  of  M essalina  (r),  she 
never  laid  aside  her  mourning  weeds,  but  pined  in 
grief  during  a  space  of  forty  years,  inconsolable  for 
the  loss  of  her  friend.  During  the  reign  of  Clau- 
^us  nothing  could  alleviate  her  sorrow,  nor  was 
her  perseverance  imputed  to  her  as  a  crime:  in  the 
end,  it  was  the  glory  of  her  character. 

XXXIII.  This  year  produced  a  number  of  cri- 
minal  accusations.  Publius  Cder  was  prosecuted  by 
the  province  of  Asia*  The  weight  of  evidence  press- 
ed so  hard,  that  Nero,  unable  to  acquit  him^  drew 
the  cause  into  a  tedious  length.  During  that  state  of 
suspense,  the  criminal  died  of  old  age.  Celer,  the 
reader  will  remember,  was  an  instrument  in  the 
murder  of  Silanus  (a),  the  proconsul.  The  magni- 
tude of  his  guilt  on  that  occasion  so  &r  surpassed 
the  rest  of  his  flagitious  deeds,  that  nothing  else  was 
deemed  worthy  of  notice.  The  enormity  of  one  atro- 
cious crime  skreened  him  from  punishment. 

The  Cilicians  demanded  justice  s^ainst  Cossuti* 
anus  Capito,  a  man  of  an  abandoned  character,  who 
at  Rome  had  set  the  laws  at  defiance,  and  thought, 
that,  with  equal  impunity,  he  might  commit  the 
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ifdOR  same  excesses  in  the  governmeBt  of  Us  pr6vkiEto. 
^,  ^  The  pro^eorti^n  was  eairried  on  with  such  tmreraftl- 

^^»^  ting  vigour,  that  he  abandoned  his  defeftce.  He  was 
^*  dondemned  to  make  reistitutkm.  A  suit  bf  the  same 
nature  was  conmienced  against  Eprius  Marcelk»  by 
die  peopAe  of  Lycik,  but  tdth  detent  success.  A 
powerful  faeetion  combined  to  support  iatn*,  The 
coitsequcriee  wiis^  that  sootae  xj[  die  ;{]ro6ecittcir& 
were  l^anohfed  'fdr  a  ccHispifac^  agaklst  th  inndo^xt 
niah. 

iu  u.  c.  XXXI V.  Nero  entered  on  Us  ^thinl  eonsuldiql^ 
A^D.  having  for  his  colleague  Valeriuis  Messaia,  ^die  gnA 
grandson  of  Corvinus  Mes^sda  (a)  the  celebrated 
orator,  who,  in  the  niemoi^  of  a  few  mirviving^eid 
men,  had  been  associated  in  the  consulship  with 
Augustus,  the  great  giandfather  of  iNero's  fno&er, 
A^ppina.  The  prince  jgraiited  -to  his  colleague  >aEQ 
annual  jpension  of  fifteen  hundred  ^thousand  laester* 
ces,  and  with  that  income  MessiQa,  who  irad^fallbn 
Into  blameless  poverty,  was  able  ho  sujupott  the  <^* 
nil^'  of  his  rank  dnd  cbaFadtep.  Yesirly  stipends  were 
also  igrdnted  to  'Aurelias  Cotta,  and  Hateriim  An* 
tonkxos,  tiiougfa  thqr  were  bdth,  by  (Ussipation,  Ike 
autfacM^s  'of  their  *  own  distress. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  y«ar,  the  war  betwoti 
the  Romans  and  the  Parttuans,  hithertonslotv^in  nlas 
operations,  grew  warm  Imd  bctive  on  both  »des. 
The  pofts^ssion  of  Armenia  was  the  pc»nt  still  in 
dispute.  Volc^esessaw  with  indignation ^thecVown, 
Which  he  had  settled  on -his  broth)^  Tiridites,  with- 
hdd  by  ibrce,  and»  to  let  him  receive  it  as  >the«t 
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ef  a  foK%ii,|K>weir,  was  a  degree  of  liuimltatioii  to   mok 
wliioh  his  pride  «ccndd  not  submit  On  the  other  ^  ^'^' 
hand)  to  i«Jover  die  conquest  formcriy  nade  by    ^^ 
Ltttcn^s  and  Poni|)ey,  was  in  Corbulo's  judgment      ^* 
tv«thy  of  the  Roman  name.  The  Armenians  ba- 
lanced bctvineen  the  powers  at  war,  and  in  dieir  turn 
iovited  «eadi.  Their  natural  bias  inclined  them  to 
die  Pardiions.  Neighbours  by  situation,  congenial 
an  cheir  «lanners,  and  by  frequent  intermarriages 
olosdy  ^ied,  they  vkare  wiffing  to  favour  the  ene- 
mies bf  Rome,  and  even  inclined  to  submit  to  a 
Pflrthkm  master.  Inured  by  habit  to  a  state  of  servi- 
tude, they  neither  understood,  nor  wished  fer  civil 
liberQr. 

SkXKV>.  Covbub  had  to  struggle  with  the  doth- 
M'difepodtion  of  his  army;  a  misdhief  more  end)ar^ 
tossing  ^an  the  wily^arts  of  the  enemy.  The  legions 
fhstn  ^SytisL  goined  bis  camp,  but  so  enervated  by 
Ihe/lai^ertif ipeaoe,  lliat)they  could  soaiDee  support 
Iheilaboui^  of  a 'campaign.  It  'is  certain,  tfaatifaeee 
^M^ue^flRiongst  them  vtrterails  who  had  seen  no^der-^ 
idc^  'Wkb  had  /never  4)6en  on  duty  at  a  miflaight 
po^  vitio  never  mounted  guard,  .and  ntnere  sack 
total  'strangeissn:b^  ffosse  and  a  ypelisade,  ^diat  Ihqjr 
gaz^^at'bodi  as  ^at  a  ^novetty^  They  lood  served ^k 
teraiipresdCTttiod  in  garvison^towns,  without  ihelmets» 
imfl^tteiut  bnsast-^lates,  spruce  and  trim  ^in  .their 
attive,  ibyprofessien  soldiers,  yet  thinking  of  nothing 
butthemeans (of enriching rihemsehres.  Having'dis- 
missed  all  such  as  were  by  age  and  infirmity  :rcn- 
dered  unfit  for  the  service,  Corbulo  ordered  new 
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"^  ^  ^  tilan  deseeod  to  humhte  siippUcatkins^.  be  prefeir^A 

^^^    the  character  of  a  coavkti^  imakhsim^  Tt>  oom^  at 

^^     this,  vaan,  a  late  decree  of  die  woate^  r«^vbring  t^e 

palnas  wd  pemikies.  of  the  Cinciayti  law  (i)  9^dmft 

such  advocates  as  ceeeived  a  prke  for  thek  ekv. 

quence^  was  thought  to,  hoive  beoi.  filmed  by  H». 

advice  of  Seneca.  Su41Iii|3  exelaimedi  against  tto 

pyoQeeding.  At  hi&  time  of  life  he.  had  Httka  to  tedtsk 

Tol  the  natural  ferocity  of  hi$.  tNniqp^ff  he  n^m  addfid^ 

a  contempt  of  danger. 

He  poured  out  a  toreent  of  iavec^kvie^  ani  in  pwK 
ticuiar  miled  with  acrimony  ag^nst  Sen^av  ^  Thfr 
^^philosopher,^^  he  said,  ^was  an<  eswiqt  tt^.  tte 
'^friends  of  Glaud^is.  He  hdd  been  handled  hpr 
^  that  emperoE,  and  the  disgcace  waa  rt&b  ioSioteA 
<^«)idu>ttt  just  reason.,  He  i&  ww  grown  oUL  itot  IJbf^ 
«<  pursuit  of  fmolous  liieyature^  a  m&ol  retaikr  «I: 
^^rhetorie  tx>  raw)  and  ine:s;perieaced.bq()rsh  tt^  be? 
'^  holds  with  an  eye  of  envy  alt»  who,,  in  tiie  d^ma^ 
**  of  their  fellow-citizens,  exert  a  pure,  a  sound,  a 
*^  manly  eloquesice.  That  Suillius  lived,  witk  cqpu- 
^  tatioa  in  the  service  of  Germamcus,  ia  a.  &et  weli 
**knomi.  He  waaqusestor  undier  tltat  prmee,  whik 
^Seneca  covnipted  the  morala  of  his  daughter,  and 
^  dishonoured  the  &mily .  !£  it  be  a  crime  ta  reoeive! 
^  fronpk  ^  client  the  reward  of  honest  indtttstry ,.  what 
^shatl  be  said  of  himi,  wl»  steals  mto  the  chamber 
<^  c^  a  prineesa  to  debaucK  heir  virtue  {c)f.  %  what, 
^system  of  ethics,  and;  by  wJba*  rules  of  pkik>$Qpligr^ 
^^  has  thi»  pvofefisor  warped  into  the  iavQur  of  the, 
^^en^ror,  and^  ia  lesa  than  Som  years,  aiy^^^d 
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'^  three  hundred  million  of  sesterces?  Throurii  the   book 

^  XIII 

"city,  of  Rome  his  snares  are  spread;  last  wills  ^  ^  g; 
'*  and  testaments  are  his  quarry;  and  the  rich,  who    ^^{^ 
"have  no  children,  are  his  prey.   By  exorbitant      ••• 
"  usury  (rf)  he  has  overwhelmed  all  Italy;  the  pro- 
"  vinces  are  exhausted,  and  he  is  still  insatiate.  The 
"  wealth  of  Suillius  cannot  be  counted  great;  but  it 
"  is  the  fruii  of  honest  industry.  He  is  now  deter» 
"  mined  to  bid  defiance  to  his  enemies,  and  hazard 
"all  consequences,  rather  than  derogate  from  his 
"  rank  and  the  glory  of  his  life,  by  poorly  yielding 
"  to  a  new  man;  an  upstart  in  the  state;  a  sudden 
"child  of  fortune." 

XLIIL  By  a  set  of  officious  tale-bearers,  who 
love  to  carry  intelligence,  and  inflame  it  with  the 
addition  of  their  own  malevolence,  these  bitter  in- 
vectives v/cre  conveyed  to  Seneca  The  enemies  of 
Suillius  were  set  to  work:  they  charged  him  with 
rapine  and  peculatipn  during  his  government  in  Asia. 
To  substantiate  these  allegations,  twelve  months 
were  allowed  to  the  prosecutors:  but  that  put  off 
their  vengeance  to  a  distant  day.  To  shorten  their 
work,  they  chose  to  proceed  upon  a  new  charge, 
without  going  out  of  Rome  for  witnesses.  The  ac- 
cusation stated,  "  That  by  a  virulent  prosecution 
"  he  had  driven  Quintus  Pomponius  (a)  into  open 
"rebellion;  that  by  his  pernicious  arts  Julia,  the 
"  daughter  of  Drusus,  and  Poppasa  Sabina,  were 
"  forced  to  put  a  period  to  their  lives;  that  Valerius 
"  Asiaticus,  Lusius  Satuminus,  and  Cornelius  Lu- 
"  pus,  with  a  long  list  of  Roman  knights,  were  all  cut 
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BOOK  "  off  by  his  villany;  and,  in  short,  every  act  of  cruelty 
A  u  c  *^  ^^  the  reign  of  Claudius  was  imputed  to  him." 
^iijL  To  these  charges  Suillius  answered.  That  he  acted 
^8.  always  under  the  immediate  orders  of  the  prince, 
and  never  of  his  own  motion.  Nero  overruled  that 
defence,  averring,  that  he  had  inspected  all  the  pa- 
J>ers  of  the  late  emperor,  and  from  those  vouchers 
it  plainly  appeared,  that  not  one  prosecution  was 
^t  on  foot  by  the  order  of  Claudius.  The  criminal 
resorted  to  the  commands  of  Messalina;  but,  by 
shifting  his  ground,  his  cause  grew  weaker.  Why, 
it  wais  argued,  was  he  the  only  person  who  lent 
himself  to  the  wicked  designs  of  that  pernicious 
prostitute?  Shall  the  perpetrator  of  evil  deeds,  who 
has  received  his  hire,  be  allowed  to  transfer  his 
/guilt  to  the  person  who  paid  him  the  wages  of  his 
iniquity? 

Suillius  was  condemned,  and  his  effects  were 
confiscated,  except  a  part  allowed  to*  Ws  son  and 
grand-daughter,  in  addition  to  what  was  left  to 
tliem  under  the  will  of  their  mother,  and  their 
grandmother.  He  was  banished  to  the  islands  called 
tlie  BalearcS  (6).  During  the  whole  of  the  trial,  he 
behaved  with  undaunted  firmness,  and  even  after 
the  sentence  his  spirit  was  still  unbroken.  He  is 
said  to  Tiave  lived  in  his  lone  retreat,  not  only  at 
ease,  but  in  voluptuous  affluence.  His  enemies  in- 
tended to  wreak  their  malice  on  his  son  Nerulinus, 
andi  with  that  view,  charged  him  with  extortion. 
Nero  checked 'tihe  prosecution;  the  ends  of  justice 
being,  as  he  tiiought,  sufficiently  answered. 
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XLIV.  It  lu^ipened,  at  this  time,  that  Octavius   mw 

Sagitta,  trR>ui)e  of  the  people,  fell  in  love  to  dis*  -^  ^  ^. 

traction  with  a  married  woman  of  the  name  of  Pontia.    ^/^^ 

By  presents  and  unbounded  generosity  he  seduced     ^ 

her  to  his  embraces,  and,  afterwards  by  a  promise 

of  marriage,  engaged  her  to  consent  to  a  divorce 

from  her  husb^id,  Pontia  was  no  socmer  free  from 

the  nuptial  tie,  than  her  imagination  opened  to  her 

other  {nx)spects*  She  affected  delays;  her  father  made 

objections;  she  had  hopes  of  a  better  match,  and 

finally  she  refused  to  perform  her  contract.  Octaviua 

expostulated;  he  complained;  he  threatened;  his  re* 

putation  suffisred;  and  his  fortune  was  ruined  His 

life  was  all  diat  he  had  left,  and  that  he  was  ready 

to  sacrifice  at  her  command.   His  suit,  however 

earnest,  made  no  impression.  In  despair,  he  beggsd 

one  night  only;  that  small  indulgence  would  assuage 

his  sorrows,  and  take  the  sting  from  disappointment. 

The  assignation  was  made.  Pontia  ordered  her  ^« 

vaht,  who  was  privy  to  the  intrigue,  to  watch  her 

bed-chamber.  The  lover  went  to  his  appointmoit* 

He  carried  with  him  one  of  his  freedmen,  and  a 

^poniard  under  his  robe.  The^  scene  which  usually 

occurs,  when  love  is  stung  to  jealousy,  was  acted 

between  the  parties;  reproaches,  fond  endearments, 

rage,  and  tenderness,  war  and  peace  took  their 

turn  (a). 

Part  of  the  night  was  passed  in  mutual  enjoyment 
At  length,  Octavius,  in  the  momentof  soft  security, 
when  the  unhappy  victim  thought  all  viidence  at 
an  end,  seized  his  dagger,  and  sheathed  it  in  her 
heart.  The  maid  rushed  in  to  assist  her  mistress. 
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BOOK  Oetavios  wounded  her,  and  made  his  escape.  Oa 
A  V  a  ^  following  day,  the  murder  was  reported  abroad; 

^^1^  and  the  hand  that  gave  the  blow  was  strongly  sus- 
«»•  pected.  Octavius,  it  was  certain,  had  passed  the 
night  with  the  deceased;  but  his  freedman  boldly 
stood  forth,  and  took  the  crime  upon  himself.  It 
was  his  deed;  an  act  of  justice  due  to  an  injured 
master.  This  generous  fortitude  from  the  mouth  of 
an  Sffisassin  was  heard  with  astonishment,  and  for 
fiome  time  gained  credit,  till  the  maid,  who  had 
retovered  fixim  her  wounds  disclosed  the  particulars 
of  the  whole  transaction.  Pontia's  fiither  appealed  to 
the  tribunal  of  the  consuls,  and  Octavius,  as  soon 
as  his  office  of  tribune  ceased,  was  condemned  to 
Bufier  the  penalties  <^  the  Cornelian  law  against 
assassins  (&)• 

XLV.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  another 
scene  of  libidinous  passion  was  brought  forward, 
more  important  than  that  which  we  have  related, 
and,  in  the  end,  the  cause  of  public  calamity.  Sa- 
bina  Pq^psea,  at  that  time,  lived  at  Rome  in  a  style 
of  taste  and  elegance.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Ti- 
tus OUius,  hut  she  took. her  name  from  Poppaeus 
Sabinus  (a),  her  grandfether  by  the  maternal  line. 
Her  father  OUius  was,  at  one  time,  rising  to  the 
highest  honours;  but  being  a  friend  to  Sejanus^  he 
was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  that  minister.  The 
grandfather  had  figured  on  the  stage  of  public 
business.  He  was  of  consular  rank,  and  obtained 
the  honour  of  a  triumph.  To  be  the  known  descen- 
dant of  a  man  so  distinguished. flattered  the  vanity  of 
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Poppaea.  Virtue  excepted,  she  possewed  dl  the  qinu»   book 
lities  that  adorn  the  female  character.  Her  mother 
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(A)  Ivas  the  reigning  beauty  of  her  time.  From  her  "^ 
die  daughter  inherited  nobili^  of  birth,  with  all  the  $< 
graces  of  an  elegant  form.  Her  fortune  wa3  equal  to 
her  rank;  her  conversation  had  every  winning  art; 
her  talents  were  cultivated,  and  her  wit  refiped.  She 
l^new  Ih)w  to  assume  an  air  of  modesty,  a»d  yet 
pursue  lascivious  [Measures;  in  her  deportment,  de** 
cent;  in  her  heart,  a  libertine*  When  she  appeared 
in  public,  which  was  but  seldom*  she  wore  a  v^, 
that  shaded,  or  seemed  to  shade  her  &cci  perhaps 
intending,  that  her  beauty  should  not  wear  out  and 
tarnish  to  the  eye;  or  because  that  style  of  dress 
was  most  becoming.  To  the  voice  of  fiune  she  pi^ 
BO  regard:  her  husband  and  her  adulterer  wcM 
equiiUy  welcome  to  her  embraces.  Love,  with  heri 
was  not  an  affair  of  the  heart.  Knowing  no  attach-* 
ment  herself,  she  required  none  from  others*  Where 
she  saw  her  interest,  there  she  bestowed  her  favows^ 
a  politician  even  in  her  pleasures.  She  was  married 
to  Rufius  Crispinus,  a  Roman  knight,  and  was.  by 
him  the  mother  of  a  son  (c);  but  Otho,  a  youth  of 
expectation,  luxurious,  prodigal,  and  high  in  favour 
with  Nero,  attracted  her  regard.  She  yielded  to  his 
addresses,  and,  in  a  short  time,  married  the  adul- 
terer. 

XL VI.  Otho,  in  company  with  the  emperor, 
grew  kvi^  in  her  praise.  Her  beauty  a||d  her  elegant 
manners  were  his  constant  theme.  He  talked,  per* 
haps»  with  the  warmth  and  iiidiscretion  of  a  lover; 
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-- — ^-*^-Nero,  and  from  their  mutual  relish  of  the  same  en- 
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Ml.  jojrments  to  derive  new  strength  to  support  his  in- 
i^  terest.  Rising  from  Nero's  tabte,  he  was  often  heard 
to  say,  **  I  am  going  to  the  arms  of  her^  who  pos- 
"  sesses  every  amiable  accomplishment;  by  her  birth 
•*  ennobled;  endeared  by  beauty;  the  wish  of  all 
"  beholders,  and  to  the  favoured  man  the  source  of 
"  true  delight/*  Nero  became  enamoured.  No  time 
was  lost.  Poppaa  received  his  visits.  At  the  first 
interview  she  called  forth  all  her  charms,  and  en- 
surfed  her  conquest.  She  aditiit^  the  dignity  of  the 
prince.  His  air,  his  manner  and  his  looks,  were  ir- 
resistible. By  this  wdl-ftcted  fondness  she  gained 
entke  dofhinion  over  his  affections.  Proud  of  her 
liuccess,  she  thought  it  time  to  act  her  part  with 
female  airs  and  coy  reluctance*  If  Nero  vrtshed  to 
detain  her  more  than  a  night  or  two,  she  could  not 
think  of  complying;  she  was  married  to  a  man 
whom  she  loved.  She  could  not  risk  the  loss 
of  a  skuation  so  perfectly  happy:  Otho  led  a  life 
of  taste  and  elegance,  unrivalled  in  his  pleasures. 
Under  his  roof  she  saw  nothing  but  magnificence, 
in  a  style  worthy  of  the  highest  statical.  She  ob- 
jected to  Nero  that  he  had  contracted  difierent 
habits.  He  lived  in  close  connection  with  Act6^ 
a  low-bom  slave;  and  from  so  mean  a  commerce, 
what  could  be  expected  but  sordid  manners  and  de- 
generate sentiment!  From  that  moment,  Otho  lost 
his  interest  with  the  prince:  he  had  orders  neilKer 
to  frequent  the  palace,  nor  to  shew  himself  in  the 
train  of  attendants.  At  length,  to  remove  a  rival, 
Nero  made  him  governor  of  Lusitania.  Otho  quit- 
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ted  Rome,  and,  tiU  the  breaking  out  of  the  ohril   book 
.wars,  continued  in  the  administratioii  of  hb  pro-  ^  ^  ^ 
vince,  a  firm  and  upright  magistrate,  in  this  instance    J^^^ 
exhibiting  to  the  world  that  wonderful  union  of  re-     *•• 
pugnant  qualities  which  marked  the  man;  in  pri- 
vate life,  luxurious,  profligate^  and  prone  to  every 
vice;  in  his  public  capacity,  prudent,  just,  and  tem- 
perate in  the  use  of  powen 

XL VII.  It  was  in  this  juncture  that  Nero  first 
threw  off  the  mask.  He  had  hitherto  cloaked  the 
vices  of  his  nature.  The  person  whom  he  dreaded 
most,  was  Cornelius  Sylla;  a  man,  in  &ct,  of  a  dull 
and  slu^sh  understanding;  but  his  stupidit}''  pas- 
sed with  Nero  for  profound  thinking,  and  the  deep 
reserve  of  a  dangerous  politician.  In  dus  idea  he 
was  confirmed  by  the  malignity  of  one  Graptus,  a 
man  enfranchised  by  the  emperor,  and  fit)m  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  hackneyed  in  the  practice  of 
courts.  He  framed  an  artful  story.  The  Milvian  (a) 
bridge  was,  at  that  time,  the  fashionable  scene  of 
midnight  revelry:  being  out  of  the  limits  of  Rome, 
the  emperor  thought  that  he  might  riot,  at  that 
place,  with  unbounded  freedom.  Graptus  told  him, 
that  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed  against  his  life, 
and  the  vilkdns  lay  in  ambush  on  the  Flaminian 
way;  but  as  fortune  would  have  it,  the  prince,  by 
passing  through  the  Sallustian  (a)  gardens,  escaped 
the  snare.  To  give  colour  to  this  invented  tale,  he 
alleged  the  following  circumstance:  In  one  of  the 
riots,  which  were  common  in  those  dissolute  times, 
a  set  of  young  men  fell  into  a  skirmish  with  the  at- 
tendants of  the  emperor.  This,  he  said,  was  a  con* 
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BOOR   iceited  plot,  and  Sylla  was  the  authw  of  it,  thougli 
A.  u.  c.  ^^  so  much  as  one  of  his  clients,  nor  even  a  slave 
2^^     of  his,  was  found  to  have  been  of  the  party.  Sylla, 
^*-     in  fact,  had  neither  cq)acity  nor  spirit  for  an  under- 
taking so  big  with  danger;  and  yet,  on  the  sugges- 
tion of  Graptus,  which  was  received  as  positive 
proof,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  hb  country,  and  re- 
side, for  the  future,  in  the  city  of  Marseilles. 

XLVIIL  Durii^  the  same  consulship,  the  senate 
gave  audience  to  the  deputies  from  the  magistrates 
and  the  people  of  Puteoli  (a).  The  former  complain- 
ed of  the  licentiousness  of  the  populace,  and  the 
latter  retaliated,  in  bitter  terms,  against  the  pride 
and  avarice  of  the  nobles.  It  appeared  that  the  mob 
rose  in  a  tumultuous  body,  discharging  volleys  of 
stones,  and  threatening  to  set  fire  to  the  houses.  A 
general  massacre  was  likely  to  be  the  consequence. 
Caius  Cassius  was  dispatched  to  quell  the  insurrec- 
tion. His  measures,  too  harsh  and  violent  for  the 
occasion,  served  only  to  irritate  the  people.  He  was 
recalled,  at  his  own  request,  and  the  two  Scribonii 
were  seiU  to  supply  his  place.  They  took  with  them 
a  praetorian  cohort.  By  the  terror  of  a  military 
force,  and  the  execution  of  a  few  ringleaders,  the 
public  tranquillity  was  restored. 

XLIX.  A  decree  of  the  senate,  which  had  no 
higher  object  than  to  authorise  the  people  of  Syra- 
cuse to  exceed,  in  their  public  spectacles,  the  num- 
ber of  gladiators  limited  by  law,  would  be  matter 
too  trite  and  unworthy  of  notice,  if  the  oi4X)5ition, 
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made  by  Pastus  Thrasea,  had  not  excited  against   book 
that  excellent  man  a  number  of  enemies.    They  ^ 

seized  the  opportunity  to  traduce  his  character.  "  If  »i  ji 
"  he  is,  as  he  pretends  to  be,  seriously  of  opinion,  i^ 
"  that  the  public  good  requires  liberty  of  s})eech 
"  and  freedom  of  debate,  why  descend  to  things  so 
**  frivolous  in  their  nature?  Are  peace  and  war  of  no 
"importance?  When  laws  are  in  question;  when 
^^  tributes  and  imposts  are  the  subject  before  the 
"  fathers,  and,  when  points  of  the  first  importance 
*'are  in  agitation,  where  is  his  eloquence  then? 
"  Every  senator,  who  rises  in  his  place,  has  the 
"  privilege  of  moving  whatever  he  conceives  to  be 
"conducive  to  the  public  welfare;  and  what  he 
"  moves,  he  has  a  right  to  discuss,  to  debate,  and 
"put  to  the  vote.  And  yet  to  regulate  the  amphi* 
"  theatre  of  Syracuse  is  the  sole  business  of  a  pro- 
"fessed  and  zealous  patriot.  Is^  the  administration 
"  in  all  its  parts  so  fair  and  perfect,  that  even  Thra* 
"  sea  himself,  if  te  held  the  reins  of  government, 
"  could  find  nothing  to  reform?  If  he  suffers  mat- 
"  ters  of  the  first  importance  to  pass  in  silence,  why 
"  amuse  us  with  a  mock  debate  on  questions,  where* 
"in  no  man  finds  himself  interested." 

The  friends  of  Thrasea  desired  an  explanation 
of  his  conduct:  his  answer  was  as  follows:  When 
he  rose  to  make  his  objections  to  the  law  in  ques» 
tion,  he  was  not  ignorant  of  the  mismanagement 
that  prevailed  in  all  departments  of  the  government; 
but  the  principle  on  which  he  acted,  had  in  view 
the  honour  of  the  senate.  When  matters  of  litde 
moment  drew  the  attention  of  the  fathers,  men 

Vol..  III.  I 
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BOOK    would  see  that  afiairs  of  importance  could  not  cs- 
■^  ^  j5~cape  a  body  of  men,  who  thought  nothing  that  con- 
j^^^     cerned  the  public  beneath  their  notice. 

L.  The  complaints  of  the  people,  in  the  course 
of  this  year,  against  the  oppressions  practised  by 
the  collectors  {a)  of  the  revenue,  were  so  loud  and 
violent,  that  Nero  was  inclined  to  abolish  the  whole 
system  of  duties  and  taxes,  thereby  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  humanity,  and  bestow  on  mankind  the 
greatest  blessing  in  his  power.  To  this  generous 
sentiment  the  fathers  gave  the  highest  applause;  but 
the  design,  they  sjud,  however  noble,  was  altogether 
impracticable.  To  abrogate  all  taxes,  were  to  cut 
off  the  resources  of  government,  and  dissolve  the 
commonwealth.  Repeal  the  imposts  on  trade,  and 
what  would  be  the  consequence?  The  tribute  paid 
by  the  provinces  must,  in  like  manner,  be  remitted. 
The  several  companies  that  farmed  the  revenue 
were  establbhed  by  the  consuls  and  tribunes  of 
Rome,  in  the  period  of  liberty,  when  the  old  repub- 
lic flourished  in  all  its  glory.  The  revenue  system, 
which  has  since  grown  up,  was  formed  on  a  fair 
estimate,  proportioned  to  the  demands  of  govern- 
ment. It  would,  indeed,  be  highly  proper  to  restrain 
within  due  bounds  the  conduct  of  the  collectors, 
diat  the  several  duties,  which  were  sanctioned  by 
the  acquiescence  of  ages,  might  not,  by  oppression 
and  rapacity,  be  converted  into  a  grievance  too 
rigorous  to  be  endured. 

LI.  Nero  issued  a  proclamation,  directing  that 
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the  revenue  laws  (a),  till  that  time  kept  among  the  book 
mysteries  of  state,  should  be  drawn  up  in  form,  and  ^*^j  '^^ 
entered  on  the  public  tables  for  the  inspection  of  all  ^*' Jj 
degrees  and  ranks  of  men.  It  was  also  made  a  rule,  «■ 
that  no  arrear  of  more  than  a  year's  standing  should 
be  recovered  by  the  taxgatherers,  and,  in  all  cases 
of  complaint  against  those  officers,  the  same  should 
be  heard  and  decided  in  a  summary  way,  by  the 
praetor  at  Rome,  and  in  the  provinces  by  the  pro- 
praetors or  proconsuls.  To  the  soldiers  all  former 
privileges  and^*  immunities  were  preserved,  with  an 
exception  of  the  duties  on  merchandize,  if  they  en- 
tered into  trade.  Many  other  regulations  were 
added,  all  just  and  equitable,  and,  for  some  time, 
strictly  observed,  but  suffered  afterwards  to  fall  into 
disuse.  The  abolition,  however,  of  the  fortieth  and 
the  fiftieth  penny,  with  many  other  exactions,  invent- 
ed by  the  avarice  of  the  publicans,  still  continues  in 
foix^e.  The  exportation  of  com,  from  the  provinces 
beyond  sea,  was  also  put  under  proper  regulations; 
the  imposts  were  diminished;  the  shipping  employ- 
ed in  commerce  was  not  to  be  rated  in  the  estimate 
of  the  merchants^  effects,  and,  of  course,  stood  ex- 
empted from  all  duties. 

LII.  Sulpidus  Camerinus  {a)  and  Pomponius 
Silvanus,  who  had  governed  in  Africa  with  pro- 
consular authority,  were  both  accused  of  nud-admi- 
nistration,  and  acquitted  by  the  emperor.  The  ac- 
cusers of  Camerinus  were  few  in  number,  and  their 
allegations  were  private  acts  of  cruelty  to  indivi- 
duals, not  rapine  or  extortion,  or- any  charge  of  a 
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BOOK    public  nature.    Silvanus  was  beset  by  powerful 

'^  ^  '^  enemies.  They  prayed  time  to  produce  their  wit- 

^'^     nesses:   the  defendant  pressed  for  an  immediate 

**•      hearing.  He  was  rich,  advanced  in  years,  and  had 

no  children;  the  consequence  was,  that  a  strong 

party  espoused  his  interest.  He  triumphed  over  his 

enemies,  and  his  friends  went  unrewarded.  They 

hoped  by  their  services  to  merit  his  estate,  but  he 

survived  tliem  all. 

LHI.  During  this  whole  period,  a  settled  calm 
prevailed  in  Germany.  The  commanders,  in  that 
quarter,  plainly  saw  that  triumphal  ornaments, 
granted,  as  they  had  been,  on  every  trifling  occa- 
sion, were  no  longer  an  honour.  To  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  provinces  they  thought  their  truest 
^ory.  Paulinus  Pompeius  and  Lucius  Vetus  were 
then  at  the  head  of  the  legions.  That  the  soldiery, 
however,  might  not  languish  in  a  state  of  inaction, 
Paulinus  finished  the  great  work  of  a  bank,  to  pre- 
vent  the  inundations  of  the  Rhine;  a  project  begun 
by  Drusus  sixty-three  years  before  (a).  Vetus  had 
conceived  a  vast  design:  he  had  in  contemplation  a 
canal,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Moselle  (b)  and 
the  Arar  were  to  be  communicated,  to  the  end  that 
the  Roman  forces  might  be  able,  for  the  future,  to 
enter  the  Rhone  from  the  Mediterranean,  and  pas- 
sing thence  into  the  Arar,  proceed  through  the  new 
channel  into  the  Moselle,  and  sail  down  the  Rhine 
into  the  German  Ocean.  This  plan  was  on  a  great 
scale:  fatiguing  marches  over  a  long  tract  of  land 
would  be  no  longer  necessary,  and  a  commodious 
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navigation  would  be  opened  between  the  western   book 
and  the  northern  seas.  ^  ^  '^ 

^lius  Gracilis,  who  commanded  in  the  Belgic  "  j, 
Craul,  heard  of  this  magnificent  plan  with  the  jea- 
lousy of  a  little  mind.  He  gave  notice  to  Vctus, 
that  he  and  his  legions  must  not  think  of  entering 
the  province  of  another  officer.  Such  a  step,  he  said, 
would  have  the  appearance  of  a  design  to  gain  the 
afiections  of  the  people  of  Gaul,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, might  give  umbrage  to  the  ehiperor.  In 
this  manner,  as  often  happens,  the  danger  of  having 
too  much  merit  laid  aside  a  project  of  great  impor- 
tance to  the  public. 

LIV.  The  Barbarians,  having  seen  the  long  in- 
activity of  the  Roman  armies,  conceived  a  notion, 
that  the  generals  had  it  in  command  not  to  march 
against  the  enemy.  In  this  persuasion,  the  Frisians 
(fl),  having  ordered  the  weak,  through  sex  or  age, 
to  be  conveyed  across  the  lakes,  marched  with  the 
flower  of  their  young  men  through  woods  and  mo- 
rasses towards  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  they 
took  possession  of  a  large  tract,  vacant,  indeed,  at 
the  time,  but  in  fact  appropriated  to  the  use  of.  the 
Roman  soldiers.  In  this  emigration,  the  leading 
chiefs  were  Vcrritus  and  Malorix,  both  of  them 
sovereign  princes,  if  sovereign  power  may  be  said 
to  exist  in  Germany.  They  had  already  fixed  their 
habitations;  they  began  to  cultivate  the  soil,  and 
the  lands  were  sown  in  as  full  security  as  if  they 
occupied  their  native  soil;  when  Vibius  Avitus, 
who  succeeded  Paulinus  in  the  government  of  the 
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BOOK  province,  threatened  to  attack  them  with  his  whole 
j^jj  Q  force,  if  they  did  not  evacuate  the  country,  or  ob- 
j^ii  tain  a  settlement  from  the  emperor.  Intimidated  by 
^^  these  menaces,  the  German  chiefs  set  out  for  Rome. 
Being  there  obliged  to  wail  till  Nero  was  at  lebure 
from  other  business,  they  employed  their  time  ia 
seeing  such  curiosities  as  are  usually  shewn  to 
strangers.  They  were  conducted  to  Pompey's  the- 
atre (A),  where  the  grandeur  of  the  people^  in  one 
vast  assembly,  could  not  fail  to  make  an  impression. 
Rude  minds  have  no  taste  for  the  exhibitions  of  the 
theatre  (c).  They  gazed  at  every  thing  with  a  face 
of  wonder:  the  place  for  the  populace,  and  the  dif- 
ferent seats  assigned  to  the  several  orders  of  the 
state,  engaged  their  attention.  Guriosi^  was  ex- 
cited: they  enquired  which  were  the  Roman  knights, 
and  which  the  senators?  Among  the  last  they  per- 
ceived a  few,  who,  by  their  exotic  dress,  were 
known  to  be  foreigners.  They  soon  learned  that 
they  were  ambassadors  from  different  states,  and 
that  the  privilege  of  mixing  with  the  fathers  was 
granted  by  way  of  distinction^  to  do  honour  to 
men,  who  by  their  courage  and  fidelity  surpassed 
the  rest  of  the  world.  The  answer  gave  offence  la 
the  two  chieftains.  In  point  of  valour  and  integrity, 
the  Germans,  they  said,  were  second  to  no  people 
upon  earth.  With  this  stroke  of  national  pride,  they 
rose  abruptly,  and  took  their  seats  among  the  sena- 
tors. Their  rough,  but  honest  simplicity  diffused  a 
general  pleasure  through  the  audience.  It  was  con- 
sidered as  the  sudden  impulse  of  liberty;  aglow  of 
generous  emulation.  Nero  granted  to  the  two  chiefs 
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die  privilege  of  Roman  citizens,  but,  at  the  same   booi;; 


xiit 


time,  declared,  that  the  Frisians  must  depart  from - 
die  lands  which  they,  had  presumed  to  occupy.  The     «tt. 
Barbarians  refused  to  submit.  A  detachment  of  the      it. 
auxiliary  horse  was  sent  forward,  with  orders  to 
dislodge  them.  The  attack  was  made  with  vigour, 
and  all  who  resisted,  were  either  taken  [Hisoners, 
or  put  to  the  sword. 

LV.  Another  irruption  was  soon  after  made  in 
the  same  quarter  by  the  Ansibariails  (a),  a  peq;de 
respected  for  their  own  internal  strength,  and  still 
more  formidable,  on  account  of  the  general  sym- 
pathy with  which  the  neighbouring  states  beheld 
their  sufl^ngs.  They  had  been  driven  by  the  Ghau-' 
cians  from  their  native  land,  and  having  no  place 
which  they  could  call  their  country,  they  roamed 
about  in  quest  of  some  retreat,  where  they  might 
dwell  in  peace,  although  in  exile.  Boiocalus,  a  war- 
like chiefs  was  at  the  head- of  this  wandering  nation. 
He  had  gained  renown  in  arms,  andi  distinguished* 
himself  by  his  fsdthful  attachment  to  the  interests  of 
Rome.  He  urged,  in  vindication  of  his  conduct, 
that  in  the  revolt  of  the  Gheruscans  (i),  he  had 
been  loaded  with  irons  by  the  order  of  Arminius^ 
Since  that  time,  he  had  served  in  the  Roman  ar- 
mies; at  first  under  Tiberius,  and  afterwards  under 
Germanicus;  and  now,  at  the  end  of  fifty  years,  he 
was  willing  to  add  to  his  past  services  the  merit  of 
submitting  himself  and  his  people  to  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Romans.  **  The  country  in  dispute,'^  he 
said,  **  was  of  wide  extent;  and  under  colour  of  re- 
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BOOK   "  serving  it  for  the  use  of  the  legions,- whole  tracts 
-.  -- '     **  of  land  remained  unoccupied,  waste,  and  desolate. 

811.     <«Let  the  Roman  soldiers  depasture  dieir  cattle; 

^8.      'Met  them  retain  lands  for  that  purpose;  but  let 
"them  not,  while  they  feed  their  horses,  reduce 
"  mankind  to  the  necessity  of  perishing  by  famine. 
"  Let  them  not  prefer  a  dreary  solitude  to  the  in-» 
"  terests  of  humanity.  The  affections  of  a  people, 
"  willing  to  live  in  friendship  with  them,  are  pre- 
"  ferable  to  a  wide  waste  of  barren  lands.  The  ex- 
**  elusive  possession  of  the  country  in  question  was 
"  by  no  means  a  novelty.  It  had  been  occupied» 
"first  by  the  Chamavians  (c);  after  them  by  the 
"  Tubantes;  and,  finally,  by  the  Usipians.  The  fir- 
"mament  over  our  heads  is  the  mansion  of  the 
"  gods;  the  earth  was  given  to  man;  and  what  re- 
**  mains  unoccupied,  lies  in  common  for  all/'  At 
these  words,  he  looked  up  to  the  sun,  and  appeal- 
ing to  the  whole  planetary  system,  asked  with  a 
spirit  of  enthusiasm,  as  if  the  heavenly  luminaries 
were  actually  present,  whether  an  uncultivated  de- 
sert, the  desolation  of  nature,  gave  a  prospect  fit 
fOT  them  to  survey?   Would  they  not  rather  let 
loose  the  ocean,  to  overwhelm  in  a  sudden  deluge 
a  race  of  men,  who  made  it  their  trade  to  cany- 
devastation  through  the  nations,  and  make  the  world 
a  wilderness? 


LVI.  Avitus  answered  in  a  decisive  tone,  that 
the  law  of  the  strongest  must  prevail.  "  The  gods, 
"  whom  Boiocalus  invoked,  had  so  ordained.  By 
"  their  high  will,  the  Romans  were  invested  with 
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^  mi{wmi#  ati«|iai%:  to  give,  w  t$ke  B/wuy  wm  book 
•*  their  prerogative;  they  were  the  sovereign  arbi-  ^  ^  ^■' 
**ters,  and  w^iid  admit  no  otker  judges.'*  Stech  J^^ 
was  tbe  answer  given  m  pi^lic  to  the  Aasibarinis. 
To  BoiocalttSy  in  ooMideration  of  his  fixiner  merit, 
an  allotment  of  lands  was  privately  offered.  The 
Germaa  considered  it  as  the  price  of  treachery,  and 
rqeolxd  it  w^  disdain:  "^  The  earth,'*  be  said, 
^^may  not  afford  a  spot  where  we  may  dwefl  in 
^  peace;  a  place  where  we  may  die  we  can  never 
'<  wane"  The  interview  ended  bene.  Both  eides  4m^ 
parted  wkfa  mutual  ammosi^.  The  Ansibarians 
prepttrcd  Ibr  war.  They  endeavoured  to  rouse  tSie 
Brueterans  (^ ),  the  Tencterians,  and  other  nations 
sciU  more  remote.  Avitus  sent  dispatches  to  Curti* 
&US  Mancia,  the  commander  in  chief  on  the  Upper 
Rhine,  with  instructions  ti^cross  the  river,  and  shew 
htmsetf  in  the  rear  of  the  enemy.  In  the  mean  time, 
be  put  iismself  at  the  head  of  hi»  legions,  and^en» 
lered  the  country  of  die  Tencterians  (A),  dMieatening 
to  carry  sword  and  fi»  through  their  territories,  tf 
Aey  4id  not  foitkwiAi  reiMunce  the  confederacy. 
The  Barbarians  kid  4own  dkeir  arms.  The  Bnicte- 
lians  in  a  paadc  followed  tbeir  example.  Terror  and 
Odnslermtim  9pnsA  through  the  country.  In  the 
cause  of  cMbers  none  were  willing  to  encounter  cer- 
tain  dai^er. 

In  this  distress,  the  AnsSsarians,  abandoned  by 
all,  retreated  to  the  Usipian&  and  Tnfaantes.  Bein^ 
these  toejecCed,  ^y  sought  protection  finom  the  Cad-» 
tiana,  and  afterwards  from  die  Cheruscans.  Li  the 
end,  worn  ^out  widi  kmg  aiid  painful  marches,  no 
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•as  enemies,  and  wanting  eveiy  thing  in  a- foreign 
811.  '  land,  the  whole  nation  perished.  The.  young,  and 
58. '    such  as  were  able  to  cany  arms,  were  put  to  the 
sword;  the  rest  were  sold  to  slavery. 

L  VII.  In  the  course  of  the  same  summer,  a  battle 
was  fought,  with  great  rage  and  slaughter,  between 
the  Hermundurians  and  the  Cattians  (a).  The  ex- 
clusive property  of  a  river,  which  flowed  between 
both  nations,  impregnated  with  stores  of  salt  (6), 
was  the  cause  of  their  mutual  animosity.  To  the 
natural  fierceness  of  Barbarians,  who  know  no  de- 
cision but  that  of  the  sword,  they  added  the  gloomy 
motives  of  superstition.  According  to  the  creed  of 
those  savage  nations,  that  part  of  the  world  lay  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  heavens,  and  thence  the  prayers 
of  men  were  wafted  to  the  ear  of  the  gods.  The 
whole  region  was,  by  consequence,  peculiarly  fa- 
voured; and  to  that  circumstance  it  was  to  be  as- 
cribed, that  the  river  and  the  adjacent  woods  teemed 
with  quantities  of  salt  (c),  not,  as  in  other  places,  a 
concretion  on  the  sea-shore,  formed  by  the  foaming 
of  the  waves,  but  produced  by  the  simple  act  of 
throwing  the  water  from  the  stream  on  a  pile  of 
burning  wood,  where,  by  the  conflict  of  opposite 
elements,  the  substance  was  engendered.  For  this 
salt  a  bloody  battle  was  fought.  Victory  declared  in 
favour  of  the  Hermundurians.  The  event  was  the 
more  destructive  to  the  Cattians,  as  both  armies, 
with  their  usual  ferocity,  had  devoted  the  vanquished 
as  a  sacrifice  to  Mars  and  Mercury.  By  that  horrible 
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▼ow,  men  and  horses,  with  whatever  belonged  to   book 
the  routed  army»  were  doomed  to  destruction.  The  j^  y  q 
vengeance  meditated  by  the  Cattians  fell  with  re-    ^^Jj 
doubled  fury  on  themselves.  ^' 

About  the  same  time,  a  dreadful  and  unforeseen 
disaster  befel  the  Ubians,  a  people  in  alliance  with 
Rome.  By  a  sudden  eruption  of  subterraneous  fire, 
their  farms,  their  villages,  their  cities,  and  their  ha-  . 
bitatiojis  were  all  involved  in  one  general  conflagra- 
tion. The  flames  extended  far  and  wide,  and  well 
nigh  reached  the  Roman  colony,  lately  founded  in 
that  part  of  Germany.  The  fire  raged  with  such 
violence,  that  neither  the  rain  from  the  heavens,  nor 
the  river-watere  could  extinguish  it.  Every  remedy 
fidled,  till  the  peasants,  driven  to  desperation,  threw 
in  heaps  of  stones,  and  checked  the  fury  of  the 
flames.  The  mischief  beginning  to  subside,  they 
advanced  with  clubs,  ais  if  to  attack  a  troop  of  wild 
beasts.  Having  beat  down  the  fire,  they  stripped  oflf 
their  clothes,  and  throwing  them,  wet  and  besmeared 
with  filth,  upon  the  flames,  extinguished  the  confla- 
gration. 

LVIII.  This  year  the  tree,  called  Ruminalis 
(a)f  which  stood  in  the  place  assigned  for  public 
elections,  and  eight  hundred  and  forty  years  before 
(6)  had  given  shelter  to  the  infancy  of  Romulus  and 
Remus,  began  to  wither  in  all  its  branches.  The 
sapless  trunk  seemed  to  threaten  a  total  decay.  This 
was  considered  as  a  dreadful  prognostic,  till  new 
buds  expanding  into  leaf,  the  tree  recovered  its  for- 
mer verdure. 
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I.  CaIUS  VIPSTANUS  and  Lucius  Fonteius 
succeeded  to  the  consulship,  Nero  was  determined  \  „  c 
no  longer  to  defer  the  black  design  which  had  lain  «li  ' 
for  some  time  fostered  in  his  heart.  He  had  gained  «• 
in  four  years  a  taste  of  power,  and  was  now  grown 
sanguine  enough  to  think  that  he  might  hazard  a 
daring  stride  in  guilt.  His  love  for  Poppaea  kindled 
every  day.  to  higher  ardour.  To  be  the  imperial 
wife  was  the  ambition  rf  that  aspiring  beauty;  but 
while  Agrippina  lived,  she  could  not  hope  to  see 
Octavia  divorced  from  the  emperor.  She  began,  by 
whispered  calumny,  to  undermine  the  emperor's 
mother,  and,  at  times,  in  a  vein  of  pleasantry,  to 
alarm  the  pride  and  jealousy  of  Nero.  With  an  air 
of  raillery  she  called  him  a  pupil,  still  under  tuition; 
a  dependant  on  the  will  of  others,  in  fancy  guiding 
the  reins  of  government,  but,  in  reality,  deprived  of 
Vol.  III.  L 
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BOOK  personal  liberty.  "  For  what  other  reason  was  her 
^  ^'^  "marriage  so  long  deferred?  Had  her  person 
^^^.^  "already  lost  the.  power  of  pleasing?  Were  the 
69.  « triumphal  honours  obtained  by  her  ancestors  a 
"  bar  to  her  preferment?  Or  was  it  supposed  that 
"  she  was  not  of  a  fruitful  constitution,  capable  of 
"  bearing  children?  Perhaps  the  sincerity  of  her 
"  love  was  called  in  question.  No;  the  voice  of  a 
"  wife  might  be  heard,  and  the  pride  and  avarice 
•*  with  which  an  imperious  mother  insulted  the 
"senate  and  oppressed  the  people,  might  be  ex- 
"  pQsed  in  open  day.  If,  however,  it  was  a  settled 
"  point  with  Agrippina,  that  no  one  but  the  bosom 
"  plague  of  the  emperor  should  be  her  daughter-in* 
"  law,  Poppaea  could  return  to  the  embraces  of 
"  Odio  (a);  with  him  she  could  retire  to  some  re- 
"  mote  corner  of  the  world,  where  she  might  hear, 
"  indeed,  of  the  emperor's  disgrace,  but  at  a  dis- 
"  tance,  with  the  consolation  of  neither  being  a 
"  spectatress  of  the  scene,  nor  a  sharer  in  his  iafflic- 
"  tions.''  By  these  and  such  like  suggestions,  inter- 
mixed with  tears  and  female  artifice,  she  ensnared 
the  heart  of  Nero.  No  one  attempted  to  weaken  her 
influence.  To  see  the  pride  of  Agrippina  humbled 
was  the  wish  of  all;  but  that  the  sou  would  re- 
nounce the  ties  of  natural  affection,  and  imlwiie  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  his  mother,  was  what  never 
entered  the  imagination  of  any  'man. 

IL  In  the  history  of  those  times  transmitted  to  us 
by  Cluvius,  we  read,  that  Agrippina,  in  her  rage 
for  power,  did  not  scruple  to  meet  the  emperor 
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about  the  middle  of  the  day,  as  he  rose  from  taWe,    book 
hig^h  in  blood,  and  warm  with  wine.  Having  adorned  , 

her  person  to  the  best  advantage,  she  hoped,  in     «li 
those  moments,  to  incite  desire,  and  allure  him  to      so. 
the  unnatural  union.  Wanton  play  and  amorous 
dalliance  were  seen  by  the  confidential  attendants, 
and  deemed  a  certain  prelude  to  the  act  of  criminal 
gratification.  Against  the  artifices  of  one  woman 
Seneca  resolved  to  play  off  the  charms  of  another, 
and   Act6   (a)  was    accordingly    employed.    The 
jealousy  of  the  concubine  was  easily  alarmed:  she 
saw  her  own  danger,  and  the  infamy  that  awaited 
the  prince.  Being  taught  her  lesson,  she  gave  notice 
to  Nero  that  he  was  publicly  charged  with  incest, 
while  his  mother  gloried  in  the  crime.  The  army, 
she  said,  would  revolt  fi-om  a  man  plunged  in  vice 
of  so  deep  a  dye.  Fabius  Rusticus  differs  from  this 
account.  If  we  believe  that  author,  Agrippina  did 
not  seek  this  vile  pollution.  It  was  the  unnatural 
passion  of  Nero,  and  Acte  had  the  address  to  wean 
him  from  it.  Cluvius,  however,  is  confirmed  by  the 
testimony  of  other  writers.  The  report  of  common 
feme  is  also  an  his  side.  Men  were  willing  to  believe 
the  worst  of  Agrippina.   If  she  was  not,  in  fact, 
guilty  of  a  design  so  detestable,  a  new  inclination, 
however  shocking  to  nature,  seemed  probable  in  a 
woman  of  her  character;  who,  in  the  prime  of  her 
youth,  from  motives  of  ambition,  resigned  her  per- 
son to  Lepidus  (b);  who  afterwards,  with  the  same 
view,  descended  to  be  the  prostitute  of  Pallas,  and, 
to  crown  the  whole,  by  an  incestuous  marriage  with 
her  uixjle,  avowed  herself  capable  of  the  worst  of 
crimes. 
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BOOK       III.  From  tfiis  time  Nero  shunned  the  presence 
^  ,,  L.  of  his  mother.  Whenever  she  went  to  her  gardens, 

A.  U.  O.  " 

812.  or  to  either  of  her  seats  at  Tusculum  (a)  or  Antium, 
59.  he  commended  her  taste  for  the  pleasures  of  retire- 
ment. At  length,  detesting  her  wherever  she  was, 
he  determined  to  dispatch  her  at  once.  How  to 
execute  his  purpose,  whether  by  poison,  or  the 
poniard,  was  the  only  difficulty.  The  former  seemed 
the  most  advisable;  but  to  administer  it  at  his  own 
table  might  be  dangerous,  since  the  fate  of  Britanni- 
cus  was  too  well  known.  To  tamper  with  her  do- 
mestics  was  equally  unsafe.  A  woman  of  her  cast, 
practised  in  guilt,  and  inured  to  evil  deeds,  would 
be  upon  her  guard;  and  besides,  by  the  habit  of 
using  antidotes,  she  was  fortified  against  every  kind 
of  poison.  To  assassinate  her,  and  yet  conceal  the 
murder,  was  impracticable.  Nero  had  no  settled 
plan,  nor  was  there  among  his  creatures  a  single 
person  in  whom  he  could  confide. 

In  this  embarrassment  Anicetus  offered  his  assis- 
tance. This  man  had  a  genius  for  the  worst  iniquity. 
From  the  rank  of  an  enfranchised  slave  he  rose  to 
the  command  of  the  fleet  that  lay  at  Misenum.  He 
had  been  tutor  to  Nero  in  his  infancy,  and  always 
at  variance  with  Agrippina.  Mutual  hostility  pro- 
duced mutual  hatred.  He  proposed  the  model  of  a 
ship  upon  a  new  construction,  formed  in  such  a 
manner  that,  in  the  open  sea,  part  might  give  way 
at  once,  and  plunge  Agrippina  to  the  bottom.  The 
ocean,  he  said,  was  the  element  of  disasters;  and  if 
the  vessel  foundered,  malignity  itself  could  not  con- 
vert into  a  crime  what  would  appear  to  be  the  effect 
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of  adverse  winds  and  boisterous  waves.  After  her   book 

decease  the  prince  would  have  nothing  to  do  but ■ — 

to  raise  a  temple  to  her  memory.  Altars  and  public     'sii  ' 
monuments  would  be  proofs  of  filial  piety.  ^9. 

IV.  Nero  approved  of  the  stratagem,  and  the  cir* 
cumstances  of  the  time  conspired  to  favour  it.  Tlie 
court  was  then  at  Baiae,  to  celebrate,  during  five 
days,  the  festival  called  the  QuiKquAXRUA  (a). 
Agrippina  was  invited  to  be  of  the  party.  To  tempt 
her  thither  Nero  changed  his  tone.  "  The  humours 
**  of  a  parent  claimed  indulgence;  for  sudden  starts 
**  of  passion  allowance  ought  to  be  made,  and  petty 
"  resentments  could  not  be  effaced  too  soon."  By 
this  artifice  he  hoped  to  circulate  an  opinion  of  his 
entire  reconciliation,  and  Agrippina,  he  had  no 
doubt,  with  the  easy  credulity  of  her  sex,  would  be 
the  dupe  of  a  report  that  flattered  her  wishes.  She 
sailed  from  Antium  to  attend  the  festival.  The  prince 
went  to  the  sea-coast  to  receive  her.  He  gave  her 
his  hand;  he  embraced  her  tenderly,  and  conducted 
her  to  a  villa  called  Bauli  (6),  in  a  pleasant  situation, 
washed  by  the  sea,  where  it  forms  a  bay  between 
the  cape  of  Misenum  and  the  gulph  of  Baiae. 
Among  the  vessels  that  lay  at  anchor,  one  in  parti- 
cular,  more  superb  than  the  rest,  seemed  intended 
by  its  decorations  to  do  honour  to  the  emperor's 
mother.  Agrippina  was  fond  of  sailing  parties.  She 
frequently  made  coasting  voyages  in  a  galley  with 
three  ranks  of  oars,  and  mariners  selected  from  the 
fleet.  The  banquet,  of  which  she  was  to  partake, 
was  fixed  at  a  late  hour,  that  the  darkness  of  the 
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BOOK   night  might  favour  the  perpetration  of  an  atrocious 

'—  deed. 

A.  tr.  c.  .        .  - 

812.         But  the  secret  transpired:  on  the  first  intelligence» 

59/  Agrippina,  it  is  said,  could  scarce  give  credit  to  so 
black  a  story.  She  chose,  however,  to  be  conveyed 
to  Baia  in  a  land  carriage.  Her  fears,  as  soon  as  she 
arrived,  were  dissipated  by  the  polite  address  of  her 
son.  He  gave  her  the  most  gracious  reception,  and 
placed  her  at  table  above  himself.  He  talked  with 
frankness,  and,  by  intermixing  sallies  of  youthful 
vivacity  with  more  sedate  conversiition,  had  the 
skill  to  blend  the  gay,  the  air}-,  and  the  serious.  He 
protracted  the  pleasures  of  the  social  meeting  to  a 
late  hour,  when  Agrippina  thought  it  time  to  retire^ 
The  prince  attended  her  to  the  shore;  he  exchanged  a 
thousand  fond  endearments,  and,  clasping  her  to  his 
bosom,  fixed  his  eyes  upon  her  with  ardent  affec- 
tion, perhaps  intending,  under  the  appearance  of 
filial  piety,  to  disguise  his  purpose;  or,  it  might  be, 
that  the  sight  of  a  mother  doomed  to  destruction, 
might  make  even  a  heart  like  bis  yield,  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  the  touch  of  nature. 

V.  That  this  iniquitous  scene  should  not  be 
wrapped  in  darkness,  the  care  of  Providence  seems 
to  have  interposed.  The  night  was  calm  and  serene; 
the  stars  shot  fordi  their  brightest  lustre,  and  the 
sea  presented  a  smooth  expanse.  Agrippina  went  on 
board,  attended  only  by  two  of  her  domestic  trainu 
One  of  them,  Crepereius  Gallus,  took  his  place 
near  the  steerage;  the  other,  a  female  attendant,  by- 
name Acerronk,  stretched  herself  at  the  foot  of  the 
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bed  where  her  mistress  lay,  and  In  tfai  ftiliiess  of  bcmm^ 
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her  heart  expressed  her  joy  to  see  the  son  awakened  ^  ^  ^ 
to  a  sense  of  his  duty,  and  the  mother  restored  to  J^^ 
his  good  graces.  The  vessel  had  made  but  little  *••  ^ 
way,  when,  on  a  signal  given,  the  deck  over  Agrip- 
pina's  cabbin  fell  in  at  once.  Being  loaded  with 
lead,  Crepereius  was  crushed  under  the  weight. 
The  props  of  the  b^-room,  happening  (o  be  of  a 
solid  structure,  bore  up  the  load,  and  saved  both 
Agrippina  and  her  servant.  Nor  did  the  vessel,  as 
was  intended,  fall  to  pieces  at  once.  Consternation, 
hurry,  and  confusion  followed.  The  innocent,  in  a 
panic,  bustled  to  and  fro,  embarrassing  and  con- 
founding such  as  were  in  the  plot.  To  heave  the 
ship  on  one  side,  and  sink  her  at  once,  was  the  de- 
sign of  the  accomplices;  but  not  acting  in  concert, 
and  the  rest  making  contrary  efforts,  the  vessel 
went  down  by  slow  degrees.  This  gave  the  passen- 
gers an  of^oTtunity  of  escaping  from  the  wreck, 
and  tnistuig  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves. 

Acerroniay  in  her  fright,  called  herself  Agrippina, 
and,  with  pathetic  accents,  implored  the  mariners  to 
save  the  emperor's  mother.  The  assassins  fell  upon 
her  with  their  oars,  with  their  poles,  s^  with  what- 
ever instruments  thev  couM  seiase.  She  died  under 
repeated  blows.  Agrippina  hushed  her  fears;  not  a 
word  escaping  from  her,  she  passed  undistinguished 
by  the  murderers,  without  any  other  damage  than  a 
wound  on  her  shoulder.  She  dashed  into  the  sea, 
and,  by  stru^ling  with  all  her  efforts,  kept  herself 
above  water  till  the  small  barks  put  off  from  the 
shore,  jmd,  conning  in  good  time  to  her  assistance, 
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^^  VI.  She  was  now  at  leisure  to  reflect  on  the 

misery  of  her  situation.  The  treachery  of  her  son's 
letter;  conceived  in  terms  of  a£fection,  and  his  mock 
•civility,  were  too  apparent.  Without  a  gust  of  wind, 
and  without  touching  a  rock,  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  shore,  the  vessel  broke  down  from  the 
upper  deck,  like  a  piece  of  mechanism  constructed 
for  the  purpose.  The  death  of  Acerronia,  and  the 
wound  which  she  herself  received,  were  decisive 
circumstances.  But  even  in  that  juncture  she  thought 
it  best  to  temporize.  Against  powerful  enemies  not 
to  see  too  much  is  the  safest  policy.  She  sent  her 
freedman  Agerinus  to  inform  her  son  that,  by  the 
favour  df  the  gods,  and  the  good  auspices  of  the 
emperor,  she  had  escaped  from  a  shipwreck.  The 
news,  she  had  no  doubt,  would  affect  her  son,  but 
for  the  present,  she  wished  he  would  forbear  to  visit 
her.  In  her  situation,  rest  was  all  she  wanted.  Hav- 
ing dispatched  her  messenger,  she  assumed  an  air 
of  courage;  she  got  her  wound  dressed^  and  used 
all  proper  applications.  With  an  air  of  ease  she  call- 
ed for  the  last  will  of  Acerronia,  and,  having  or- 
dered an  inventory  to  be  made  of  her  effects,  secured 
every  thing  under  her  own  seal;  acting  in  this  sin- 
gle article  without  dissimulation. 

VII.  Nero,  in  the  mean  time,  expected,  with 
impatience,  an  account  of  his  mother's  death.. Intel- 
ligence at  last  was  brought  that  she  still  survived. 
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wounded,  indeed,  and  knowing  from  what  quarter   book 
the  blow  was  aimed.  The  prince  heard  the  news  -^  ^  '^ 
with   terror  and  astonishment.  In  the  hurry  of  his    ^^^ 
imagination,  he  saw  his  modier  aheady  at  hand,      ^^* 
fierce  with  indignation,  calling  aloud  for  vengeance, 
and  rousing  her  slaves  to  an  insurrection.  She  might 
have  recourse  to  the  army,  and  stir  up  a  rebellion; 
tshe  might  open  die  whole  dark  transaction  to  the 
senate;  she  might  carry  her  complaints  to  the  ear 
of  the  people.  Her  wound,  the  wreck,  the  murder 
of  her  friends,  every  circumstance  would  inflame  re- 
sentment. What  course  remained  for  him?  Where 
was  Seneca?  and  where  was  Burrhus?  He  had  sent 
for  them  on  the  first  alarm:  they  came  with  expedi- 
tion, but  whether  strangers  to  the  plot,  remains  un- 
certain. They  stood,  for  some  time,  fixed  in  silence. 
To  dissuade  the  emperor  from  his  fell  design,  they 
knew  was  not  in  their  power;  and,  in  the  present 
dilemma,  they  saw,  perhaps,  that  Agrippina  must 
fell,  or  Nero  perish.  Seneca,  though  on  all  other 
occasions  ready  to  take  the  lead,  fixed  his  eyes  on 
Burrhus.  After  a  pause,  he  desired  to  know  whether 
it  were  advisable  to  order  die  soldiers  to  complete 
the  business?  Burrhus  was  of  opinion,  that  the  prae- 
torian soldiers,  devoted  to  die  house  of  Caesar,  and 
still  resipecting  the  memory  of  Germanicus,  would 
not  be  willing  to  spill  the  blood  of  his  daughter.  It 
was  for  Anicetus  to  finish  the  last  act  of  the  tragedy. 

That  bold  assassin  undertook  the  business.  He 
desiied  to  have  the  catastrophe  in  his  pwn  hands. 
Nero  revived  at  the  sound.  From  that  day,  he  said, 
the  imperial  dignity  would  be  his,  and  that  mighty 
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'j^  ^'^  "  Haste,  fly,'^  he  cried;  "  take  with  you  men  fit  for 
a/d  ^^youf  purpose,  and  consununate  all."  Ajnicetus 
^*  heard  that  a  message  was  sent  by  Agrij^ina,  and 
that  Agerinus  was  actually  arrived.  His  ready  in- 
vention planned  a  new  scene  of  villany.  While 
the  messenger  was  in  the  act  of  addressing  the 
prince,  he  dropped  a  poniard  between  his  legs,  and 
instantly,  as  if  he  had  discovered  a  treasonable  de* 
sign,  seized  the  man,  and  loaded  him  with  irons^ 
from  that  circumstance  tsdung  colour  to  charge 
Agrippina  iiith  a  plot  against  the  life  of  her  son* 
When  she  was  disposed  of,  a  report  diat,  in  des- 
pair, she  put  an  end  to  her  life,  would  be  an  apt  ad- 
dition to  the  fable. 

VUI.  Meanwhile,  the  news  of  Agrippina's  dan- 
ger spread  an  alarm  round  the  country.  The  general 
cry  imputed  it  to  accident.  The  people  rushed  m 
crowds  to  the  sea-shore;  they  went  on  the  pi^^  that 
projected  into  the  sea:  they  filled  the  boats;  they 
waded  as  &r  as  they  could  venture;  stt-etchii^  forth 
their  hands,  and  caUii^  aloud  for  help;  the  bay  re- 
sounded with  shrieks  and  lamentations,  with  dis- 
tracting questions,  dissonant  answers,  and  a  wild 
confusion  of  voices!  Amidst  the  uproar,  numbo^ 
came  with  lighted  torches.  Finding  that  Ag^ppimi 
was  safe,  they  pressed  forward  to  «ffer  their  con- 
gratulations,  when  a  body  of  armed  soldr<^r$,  threat- 
ening violence,  obliged  the  whole  crowd  to  dis- 
perse. Anicetus  plsmted  a  guard  round  the  mansion 
of  Agrippina,  and  having  bur^  open  the  gites,  he 


seized  the  slaves,  and  ferc^  Us  way  to  her  apaji-    B0(«: 
ment. 
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A  ftw  liomestics  remamed  at  the  door  to  guard    ^^^ 
die  entaancet  fear  had  dispersed  the  rest.  In  the      ^* 
room,  the  pale  gtimmer  of  a  fe^Me  light  was  seen, 
apd  only  one  maid  in  waiting.  Before  the  ruflSians 
bro^M^  in,  Agrippina  passed  the  monoients  in  dread- 
fid  Imitation:  she  wondered  that  no  messenger  had 
arrived  from  her  son.   What  detained  Agerinus? 
filie  listened,  and  on  the  coast  where,  not  kmg  be- 
fore, die  whole  was  tumult,  noise,  and  confusion,  % 
dismal  silenee  prevailed,  brokaa,  at  intervals,  by  a 
sudden  uproar,  diat  added  to  the  horror  of  die 
scene.  Agrippina  trembled  fi»*  herself.  Her  servant 
was  leaving  the  rarnn:  die  caUed  to  her,  ^ ^  And  do 
^^  you  too  desert  lAef "  In  diat  instant  she  saw  Ani- 
cetns  entering  the  chamb^.  Herculeus,  who  had 
the  command  of  a  gaUey,  and  OloarHus,  a  marine 
Genturion,  followed  ium.   **  If  you  come^"   said 
Agi^pina,  ^  from  the  prince,  tdil  l^m  I  am  well; 
'^  if  your  iateiits  are  murderous,  you  are  not  setit 
**  by  my  son:  the  guilt  of  parricide  is  foreign  to 
^hls  keart.^'  The  ruffians  surrounded  her  bed. 
The  eeaturion  of  the  marines  was  drawing  lus 
sword:  at  the  sight  Agrippina  presented  her  person, 
"And  here,"  she  said,  "plunge  your  sword 
"IV  «fv   woxB.*^   Heneiukifs,    in  that  moment, 
gave  the  firsl  faiow  widi  a  ob^,  and  wounded  her 
on  the  head*  ^le  egq;>ived  und^a  number  of  moit^ 
ilioupds. 

iX.  ^i%e  facts  heve  itplat^  s^and  oonS^med  by 
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bom:  the  concurrent  testimony  c^  historians.  It  is  added^ 
-— ^but  not  with  equal  authority,  that  Nero  beheld  his 
"«1^  mother  stretched  in  death,  and  praised  the  elegance 
.  w.  of  her  form.  This,  however,  is  denied  by  other 
writers.  The  body  was  laid  out  on  a  comim>a 
couch,  such  as  is  used  at  meals,  and,  without  any 
other  ceremwy,  burnt  that  very  night.  During  the 
life  of  Nero,  no  honour  was  offered  to  .her  remains; 
no  tomb  was  erected  to  tell  where  ^e  lay:  nor  was 
there  so  much  as  a  mound  of  earth  to  inclose  the 
place.  After  some  time  an  humble  monument  (a) 
was  raised  by  her  domestics  on  the  road  to  .Misc- 
num,  near  the  villa  (£)  of  Ca&sar  the  Dictator,  which, 
from  an .  eminence,  commands  a  beautiful  prospect 
of  the  sea  and  the  bays  along  the  coast.  Mnester, 
one  of  the  enfranchised  slaves  of  Agrlppina,  attended 
the  funeral.  As  soon  as  the  pile. was  lighted,  this 
man,  unwilling  to  survive  his  mistress,  or,  perhaps, 
dreading  the  malice  of  her  enemies,  dispatd^ed  him^ 
self  with  his  own  sword.  Of  her  own  dreadful  catas^ 
trophe  Agrippina  had  warning  many  years  before, 
when  consulting  the  Chaldeans  about  the  future  lot 
of  her  son,  she  was  told,  that  he  would  reign  at 
Rome,  and  kill  his  mother.  ^^  Let  him,"  she  said, 
'^  let  him  kill  me,  but  let  him  reign. 


» 


X.  This  dreadful  parricide  was  no  sooner  exe- 
cuted, than  Nero  began  to  feel  the  horrors  of  his 
guilt  He  lay,  during  the  rest  of  the  night,  on  the 
rack  of  his  own  mind;  silent,  pensive,  starting  up 
with  sudden  fear,  wild  and  distracted.  He  lifted  his 
eyes  in  quest  of  day-%ht,  yet  dreaded  its  approach. 
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ITic  tribunes  and  centurions,  by  the  advice  of  Bur-    book 
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rhus,  were  the  first  to  administer  consolation.  The- 
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flattery  of  these  men  raised  him  from  despair.  They    2^% 

grasped  his  hand,  congratulating  him  on  his  escape      '^ 

fix>m  the  dark  designs  of  his  mother.  His  friends 

crowded  to  the  temples  to  oflfer  up  their  tibanks  to 

the  gods.  The  neighbouring  cities  of  Campania  fbU 

lowed  their  example.    They  oflfered  victims,   and 

sent  addresses  to  the  prince.  Nero  played  a  different 

part:  he  appeared  with  a  dejected  mien,  weary  of 

life,  and  inconsolable  for  the  loss  of  his  mother. 

But  the  &ce  of  a  country  cannot,  like  the  features 

of  a  man,  assume  a  new  appearance.  The  sea  and 

the  adjacent  coast  presented  to  his  eyes  a  scene  of 

guilt  and  horror.  It  was  reported  at  the  time  that 

the  sound  of  trumpets  was  distinctly  heard  along 

the  ridge  of  the  hills,  and  groans  and  shrieks  issued 

from  Agrippina's  grave.  Nero  removed  to  Naples, 

and  from  that  place  dispatched  letters  to  the  senate, 

in  substance  as  follows: 

XL  "  Agerinus,  the  freedman  of  Agrippina,  and 
**  of  all  her  creatures  the  h^hest  in  her  confidence, 
*^  was  found  armed  with  a  poniard;  and  the  blow 
<<  being  prevented,  with  the  same  spirit  that  planned 
*^  the  murder  of  her  son,  she  dispatched  hersdf." 
The  letter  proceeded  to  state  a  number  of  past 
transactions:  *^  Her  ambition  aimed  at  a  share  in  the 
"supreme  power,  and  the  praetorian  bands  were 
"  obliged  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  her..  The  se- 
"  nate  and  the  people  were  to  submit  to  the  same 
"  indignity,  and  bear  the  yoke  of  female  tyranny. 
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myoK   ^  Seeing  her  sdiemes  defeated,  she  foeeme  an  ene- 
;  „  '    **  my  to  the  fathers,  to  the  soldiers,  and  Ae  whole 
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^«1^  **  community;  she  neither  suffered  a  dc»iative  to  be 
^*  ^  distributed  to  the  army,  nor  a  largess  to  the  po^ 
^^  pulace.  At  her  instigation  prosecutions  ivere  set 
**  on  foot  against  the  best  said  most  ilhistrious  men 
^*  in  Rome*  If  she  did  not  enter  the  senate,  and  giw 
*^  audience  to  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  nations  (a)^ 
^*  all  would  remember  how  that  disgrace  was  pre* 
^*  vented.''  The  reign  of  Claudius  did  not  escape 
his  animadversion;  but  whatever  were  the  enormia» 
ties  of  that  period,  Agrippina,  he  said,  was  the  cause 
of  all.  Her  deadi  was  an  event  in  which  the  gpood 
fortune  of  the  empire  was  signally  di^layed.  He 
gave  a  etrcum^smtial  account  of  the  shipwredk:  bi)t 
what  man  existed,  so  absurd  and  stupid,  as  to  be* 
lieve  it  the  ^ect  of  chance?  Was  it  probable  <hat  a 
womm,  who  had  just  escaped  from  the  fory  of  the 
waves,  would  send  a  single  ruffian  to  attempt  the 
life  of  a  prince,  surrounded  by  his  guaixils  and  his 
naval  officers?  The  indignation  of  the  public  was 
not  comfined  to  Nero:  with  regard  to  him»  who  had 
pfauiged  in  guilt  beyoiid  all  exanqsie,  it  was  use- 
less to  complain.  Censure  was  lost  in  mute  astcm- 
idrnienit.  Hie  popular  odium  fell  on  Sencpa:  his 
pen  was  seen  in  the  prmce's  letters,  and  the  attempt 
to  gloss  and  vamiah  so  vile  a  deed,  wa3  considered 
as  the  avowal  of  an  accomplice. 

Xn.  Tbft  voice  of  the  people  did  not  testwn  At 
adulation  of  the  senate.  Several  decrees  were  passed 
in  a  steam  of  servile  flattery;  such  as  syppfieaAions 
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and  solemn  vows  at  all  the  altars  throughout  the  book 
city  of  Rome;  the  festival  called  the  Quinquatrua  ^  ^  '^ 
(during  which  the  late  conspiracy  was  detected)  ^^ 
was  to  be  celebrated,  for  the  future,  with  the  ad-  *^- 
dltion  of  public  games;  the  statue  of  Minerva, 
wrought  in  gold,  to  be  placed  in  the  senate  house, 
with  that  of  the  emperor  near  it;  and  finally,  the 
anniversary  of  Agrippina's  birth*day  to  be  unhal- 
lowed la  the  calendar.  Paetus  Thrasea  had  been 
ofien  presoit,  when  the  fathers  descended  to  acts  of 
meamiess,  and  he  did  not  rise  in  opposition;  but^ 
upon  this  occasion,  he  left  his  seat,  and  wsdked  out 
of  the  house,  by  his  virtue  provoking  future  ven- 
geance, yet  doing  no  service  to  the  caiuse  of  hborty. 
There  happened,  about  this  time,  a  number  of 
piodi^es,  jdl  deemed  striking  prognostics,  but  no 
cQQsequ^nces  followed.  A  woman  was  delivered  of 
a  serpent:  another  died  in  the  embrace  of  her  hus- 
band, by  a  stroke  of  thunder.  The  sun  suffered  an 
eclipse  (aX  and  the  fourteen  quarters  of  Rome  were 
struck  with  lightning.  In  these  extraordinary  ap- 
pearances the  hand  of  Providence,  it  is  evident,  cUd 
not  interpose;  since  the  vices  and  tyranny  of  Nero 
continued  to  harass  mankind  fcxr  several  years.  The 
policy  of  the  prince  had  now  two  objects  in  view; 
the  first  to  blacken  the  memory  of  his  mother;  and 
the  second,  to  amuse  the  people  with  a  show  of  his^ 
own  demency,  when  left,  without  controul,  to  the 
bent  of  his  own  inclination.  To  this  end,  he  recall- 
ed tram  banishment,  to  which  they  had  been  con- 
demned by  the  vindictive  i^irit  of  A^jrii^na,  two 
iUustrious  women,  namely,  Junxa  (6)  and  Caipurnia, 
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BOOK    together  with  Valerius  Capito,  and  Licinius  Gabb-^ 

.  -- '     lus,  both  of  praetorian  rank.  He  permitted  the  ashes 

«12.     of  LoUia  Paulina  (c)  to  be  brought  to  Rome,  and  a 

^^-      mausoleum  to  be  erected  to  her  memory.  To  Itu- 

rius  and  Calvisius  {d)y  whom  his  own  violence  had 

driven  into  exile,  he  granted  a  free  pardon.  Silana 

{e)  had  paid  her  debt  to  nature.  Towards  the  end  of 

Agrippina's  life,  when  the  power  of  that  princess 

began  to  decline,  or  her  resentment  to  be  appeased, 

ishe  had  obtained  leave  to  return  from  her  distant 

exile  as  &r  as  Tarentum.  At  that  place  she  closed 

her  days. 

XIII.  Nero  loitered  in  the  towns  of  Campania, 
fall  of  doubt  and  perplexity,  unable  to  determine 
how  he  should  enter  the  city  of  Rome.  Would  the 
senate  receive  him  with  a  submissive  and  comply- 
ing spirit?  Could  he  rely  on  the  temper  of  the  peo- 
ple? These  were  points  that  made  him  anxious  and 
irresolute.  The  vile  advisers  of  his  court  (and  never 
court  abounded  with  so  pernicious  a  race)  interfer- 
ed to  animate  his  drooping  spirit.  They  assured 
him,  with  confidence,  that  the  name  of  Agrippina 
was  held  in  detestation,  and,  since  her  death,  the 
affections  of  the  people  for  the  person  of  the  empe- 
ror knew  no  bounds.  He  had  only  to  show  himself, 
and  it  would  be  seen  that  he  reigned  in  the  hearts 
of  the  multitude.  To  prepare  the  way,  they  desired 
leave  to  enter  the  city  of  Rome  before  him. 

On  their  arrival,  they  found  all  things  favourable 
beyond  their  hopes;  they  saw  the  several  tribes  go- 
ing forth  in  proce^ion  to  meet  the  prince;  the  se- 
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viUb  n  ^ii^  ix:Ax!S  (tf  Mate;  ttrhdk  crbwds  «f  WdnttM ,   book 
#ith  thciir  children,  ranged  in  classes  according  to  ^  ^  ^ 
Aeir  respective  ages,  in  tlie  streets  through  which    ^w^ 
Kerb  Was  to  pass;  rows  of  scaHtOdifig  built  «p,  and     *•• 
an  amplttdieatre  of  spieetatttrs,  as  if  a  triumph  were 
to  enter  die  city.  Kerb  ihade  his  entry,  ftushed  with 
die  jMide  of  tictory  over  the  minds  of  Willlug  slaves, 
and  prdc^ded,  amidst  the  acclamatiotis  ctf*  gasing 
multittides,  to  the  cajiitoli  \<^herfe  he  bfibred  thanks 
tb  the  gods.  Ffom  that  moment  he  threw  off  all  re- 
straint. The  atitfKiritj^  of  his  rilodier,  ibeble  as  it 
Was,  had  hidierto  cuitfed  tfie  Violence  cf  his  pas- 
Sitths:  but  tfiilt  feheck  bfeit^g  »oW  iielnov^^  he  brok^ 
oiK  ak  ^^fi^t  and  gttVe  A  Aiil  dismay  ^f  his  cha- 
racter. 

Xt V.  Tb  ^4U&P^  'the  fame  ^f  a  th^idtbei*,  and 
to  figiliie  in  the  rince  wi<tll  k  icurricie  skid  fotir  hors^, 
had  4Mg  b^cn  the  &vbUri«b  pasfi^  of  Nero.  He 
fiad  4^esiaes  ^bthei*  Irivdlbiis  talent:  he  could  play 
on  the  feai^i  iihd  sing  tb  his  own  perfomiancfe.  With 
this  pjtifiil  atebhldn  he  had  befeh  often  the  minstrel 
rfcdrtvi^ai  parties.  He  justified  his  ta^e  l^  obseiT- 
ing,  that  "  ife  a»elef»t  timeis,  h  had  hem  the  ^«i^ctioe 
^  of  lierbe^  ^  of  kihgs;  The  Mmes  bf  illustrious 
^|)dh^oi^,  it¥l6  ebift^crited  then-  tA^ms  to  the  ho- 
"irtofcifr  t^"  *he  ^s,  W^iIb  pHe^i^ed  in  imm<ortal 
^'V&%e.  A|)Ollo  was  th^  tutdar  ddty  df  ^dbdy  and 
«  siftig;  And,  «fliough  fev^^cd  WiA  the  higher  attiri- 
"  bates  ^  4nS{>ii*atibi^  and  'prdjAeoy,  he  was  frepue- 
"^k^i^,  litft'only  in  ^e  ciidtes  bf  Gcreeee,  but  also 
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"  and  the  dress  of  a  musical  performer."  The  nqgc 
812.  of  Nero  for  these  amusements  was  not  to  be  control- 
99.  led.  Seneca  and  Burrhus  endeavoured  to  prevent 
the  ridicule,  to  which  a  prince  might  expose  him- 
self by  exhibiting  his  talents  to  the  multitude.  By 
their  direction,  a  wide  space,  in  the  vale  at  the  foot 
of  the  Vatican  (a),  was  inclos^  for  the  use  of  the 
emperor,  that  he  might  there  manage  the  reins,  and 
practise  all  his  skill,  without  being  a  spectacle  for 
the  public  eye.  But  his  love  of  fame  was  not  to  be 
confined  within  those  narrow  bounds.  He  invited 
the  multitude.  They  extolled,  with  raptures,  the 
abilities  of  a  prince,  who  gratified  their  darling  pas- 
sion for  public  diversions. 

llie  two  governors  were  in  hopes  that  their  pupil, 
as  soon  as  he  had  his  frolic,  would  be  sensible  of 
the  di^race;  but  the  effect  was  otherwise.  The  ap- 
plause of  the  populace  inspired  him  with  fresh  ar- 
dour. To  keep  himself  in  countenance,  he  ccmceived 
if  he  could  bring  the  practice  into  fashion,  that  hb 
own  infamy  would  be  lost  in  the  disgrace  of  others. 
With  this  view,  he  cast  his  eye  on  die  descendants 
of  families  once  illustrious,  but  at  that  time  fallen  to 
decay.  From  that  class  of  men  he  selected  the  most 
necessitous,  such  as  would  be  easily  tenq>ted  to  let 
themselyes  out  for  hire.  He  retained  them  as  actors^ 
and  produced  them  on  the  public  stage.  Their 
names  I  forbear  to  mention:  though  they  are  now 
nq  more,  the  honour  of  their  ancestors  chums  res- 
pect. The  disgrace  recoils  on  him,  who  chose  to 
employ  his  treasure,  not  for  the  noble  eod  of  pie- 
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venting  scandal,  but  to  procure  it.  Nor  was  he  wil-    book 
ling  to  stop  here:  by  vast  rewards  he  bribed  several -r-jj-^ 
Roman  knights  to  descend  into  the  Arena,  and  pre-     .«i 
sent  a  show  to  the  people.  The  situation  of  these     «»• 
unhappy  men  deserves  our  pity;  for  what  are  the 
bribes  of  an  absolute  prince,  but  the  commands  of 
him  who  has  power  to  compel? 

XV.  Nero  was  not  as  yet  hardy  enough  to  ex- 
pose  his  person  on  a  public  stage.  To  gratify  his 
passion  for  scenic  amusements,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  save  appearances,  he  established  an  enter- 
tainment,  called  the  juvenile  sports.  To  pro- 
mote  diis  institution,  numbers  of  the  first  distinc- 
tion enrolled  their  names.  Neither  rank,  nor  age, 
IKM"  civil  honours  were  an  exemption.  All  degrees 
embraced  the  theatrical  art,  and,  with  emulation, 
became  the  rivals  of  Greek  and  Roman  mimickry; 
proud  to  languish  at  the  s^  cadence  of  eflfeminate 
notes,  and  to  catch  the  graces  of  wanton  deport- 
ment. Women  of  rank  (a)  studied  the  most  lascivi- 
ous characters.  In  the  grove  planted  round  the  lake^ 
where  Augustus  gave  his  naval  ei^gement,  booths 
and  places  ol  recreation  were  erected,  to  pamper 
hixury,  and  inflame  desire.  By  the  prince's  orders 
sums  erf*  money  were  distributed.  Good  men,  through 
motives  of  fear,.accepted  the  donation;  and  to  the 
proffigate,  whatever  ministered  to  sensuality,  was 
sure  to  be  acceptable.  Luxury  and  corruption  tri« 
nmphed. 

The  manners,  it  is  true,  had,  long  before  this 
time,  falten  into  degeneracy;  but  in  these  new  as- 
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11^  sciabjipgfi^^iwtit  pf  yice  bwe  4pw»  «w^ 

A.u'a  ^y^**  *fee  «xapiplp  of  former  9^^.  jSven  in  I»ett^ 

2^^.    A^P>  W^^?P  s^kn«P  ^  t^  J^erpl  «fil»  ^  m>t  ei^r 

^»      ^y  lost  ^c»r  ifiaiifBixce,  yklwe  «ncl  jQaGidNdy  ^ul^ 

«quroe  fMffiteiqi  jj^eir  po^t;  but  w  m  ^^^  ii^  Qj^nlv 

could  be  made  by  tmtb,  J^  irooowce,  or  )1^  «mo- 
dest ,  merit?  The  general  corruption  encouraged 
Ne^Q  tq  ihnm  lOff  ^1  restraint*  Qe  ipi^unted .  the 
^t^e»  .W|d  ^cane  a  ptiMic  peiiJS^^^i^  for  ^ 
am^#efl»ent  iof  ib^  peopk.  With  ju$  hgip  ii|  l^if 
b^,  }^  ^*ered  tfee  «te^e;  be  tj^^rf  jljje  qbw^ 
Ij^  <a  grac«ftil  ^ir,  fio^  with  delicate  £lr9juurj^^ 
^v^  a  prelvide  to  jbijs  ait-  ^e  stood  ia  i^  i^imje  of  Aw 
frie^d^^  a  pKwtor^  cofiQi*  on  gusuiJ,  ^d  tihip  t?i- 
biMi»es  and  cenl^iiqPPiB  j^ear  bi§  per^ipo.  Sw^bva  ii^ 
9^0  |>iiB«i^t^  fdea^Ki^  in  hk?  cw»te^Miwe,  «nd  .5#- 
|^a|$b  4it  Us  ^mtt^  life  gij^v^^  i^i^l^e  i)^  :«if)i»»»^. 
4t  i$m  j&ne  ^fus  institi«tod  .n  oo^upaayjof  jR^9WW 
]qnigblB$  ui^dcr  the  title  of  TH^  hv.gv^tan  ^ocj^f^ 
(^)»  /c^n^ttitivig  fof  oriw^  ipietn  'm  tbe  priieie  of  ^» 
ffimi^  i^  tbem  Vlfii^isiies  Iwm  iAclifvitioii,  a»d  ^^bfm 

att^9d»ijngbtW]d»y,«>,i^^  tlmy^ 

«i^twed  tbe  |;moe8  of  Bii^^fieroon^.iiiid,  |n^  ymmm 

0ftb^gQib,:i»^K€»ejgdl  easofited  ^  .#ie  yei[H];b9i)t- 
i»g  tal^nte  ;Qf  ithe  •piime.  The  ^istt^  cff  syc^pliwte 
aMuimd  i^m  lof  gpamdew,  £»vettii^  i^^iiMi  ^etf-imp^^ 
tance^  as  if  they  were  all  rising  to  prefemiwt  j^ 


^y |[.  T^9|zi€al  feiqe  v^  ppt  saftcient  ^r  ^  book 
apobitiop  of  Nero:  he  wished  to  excel  wi  poetiy.  All,  "XTJT^ 
whQ  pQsdBssdJ  the  art  of  yersifi^caticMi,  were  assem*  jj^^^ 
):>}ed  to  9iS$bt  hi$  studies.  In  this  ^ocieHjr  of  wk^i  ?*- 
yomg  n^en,  not  yet/qua^^d  by  theijryje^u^tpfigii^re 
in  |l]he  WQrl^  dispj9ye<jl  tli^  %^  essays  (tf  their 
gcffipi;^.  'f^ey  n^et  in  the  /deiujest  in^macy.  ^ijap» 
of  ffl^ary,  t^  different  Ijiands  (a),  were  hr^ug^  tft 
libe  me^ting^  gr  Sfmpfx^  m  J*e  spot;  wd  tbos» 
fi[^g^mt$,  h^wey^^  WKMMff^qled,  jtJ^qjr  leode^^'Oi^n^ 
%9  ^e^ie  113^  ^  regular  pgf  n»,  taKJbg  canp  tp  in^ei^ 
tbe  w^^  and  9b>^»$»es  ,af  t^  oi^gN&rc^,  99  the  n)io$^ 
l^piH|9l|t  ji>uiaBie?wt5i  of  the  piece.  Tfett  l^s  ^<as  thdjir 
wethqd,  :|tp|if)9iii  f^i»i  M  pprusal  flf  j^^»e  «seypraU  ciopji* 
po^i^pns,  ill  w)lS^  we  ^«e  «hap^Kxiy  »^i4iW^  «eiffij#, 
)W^  Whwt  |>o0Ty,  ^  «Othipg  like  j^  jRork  flJT 
QB^  crentiVie  f«^y.  Nflr  w^^pWo^Ophy  4^pg5u;<^ 
by  jth^  e;pilj)^2W.  4t  stated  t^>W^8,  w^n  Ijiif  q^pvl- 
vial  joy§  w^re  ^Mied»  the  prc^^sor?  of  )K^$)^fi|jQ!^ 
w€w  ^fimitti^»  VaricHas  ^ysteppt^s  WiK:re  dogBigJ^^jaUy 
supported;  and  to  see  the  followers  of  diflFerent  sects 

^fm4  %lw«it  m  hypothesis  was  t^c  j^iuq^^m  of 
^^f3^.  He  law  besides,  an^wg  th?  y«»e#|le  f^!^h 
imm  Mth  (f)iml  ^ie^  land  l»5*s  ^of  ^uffmty^  iVJb» 

Iwfe^  (the  i4e««9rep  pf  ^  cfifm. 

bo^Mtc^fi  ttie  .inh^hitW^  Qf  l^iW^'fia  ,^)  Wd  ;PoH)w 
peii,  t»rp;ItpUw  .cokwie^.  Tbe  ,#^«^,„sMgM:;n  4^ 
begwi^ing,  >s®w^  rg^e  .to  y  ip}^B<5«>  mi  jt^flWQft|ad  ^ 
Wwd.  Jt  Ip^ppeaed  tfe»t  JUiviqeips  ^ngMAu^  ;(^i> 
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BOOK   who,  as  already  mentioned,  had  been  expelled  the 
'^  senate,  gave  a  spectacle-of  gladiators.  At  this  meet- 

^\    ing  jests  and  railleiy,  and  the  rough  wit  of  country 
^     towns,  flew  about  among  the  populace:  abuse  and 
scurrility  fdlowed;  altercation  excited  anger;  anger 
rose  to  fury;  stones  were  thrown,  and  finally  they 
had  recourse  to  arms.  The  people  of  Pompeium, 
where  the  spectacle  was  pven,  were  too  strong  for 
their  adversaries.   The  Nucerians  suffered  in  the 
conflict.   Numbers  of  their  friends,  covered  with 
wounds,  were  sent  to  Rome.  Sons  wept  for  their 
parents,  and  parents  for  their  children.  The  senate, 
to  whom  the  matter  was  referred  by  the  prince, 
<firected  an  enquiry  before  the  consuls,  and,  upon 
flieir  report,  passed  a  decree,  prohibiting  for  the 
space  of  ten  years,  the  like  assemblies  at  Pompeium, 
and,  moreover,  dissolving  certain  societies  establish* 
ed  in  that  city,  and  incorporated  contrary  to  law. 
Livineius  and  others,  who  appeared  to  be  ring- 
leaders in  the  riot,  were  ordered  into  banii^unent. 

XVIII.  At  the  suit  of  the  Cyrenians,  Pedius 
Blassbs  {a)  was  expelled  the  senate.  The  charge 
against  him  was,  that  he  had  pillaged  the  sacred 
treasure  of  ^sculapius,  and>  in  the  business  of  list- 
ing soldiers,  had  been  guilty  of  receiving  bribes, 
and  committing  various  acts  of  gross  partiality.  A 
complaint  was  preferred  by  the  same  people  against 
Acilius  Strabo,  a  man  of  praetorian  rank,  who  had 
been  sent  a  commissioner  by  the  emperor  Claudius, 
with  powers  to  ascertain  the  boundaries  oi  the  lands 
which  formerly  belonged  to  king  Apion  (6),  and 
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wei^  by  him  bequeathed,  iiiith  the  rest  of  hbdomi*    book 
nionsy  to  the  Roman  people.  Various  intruders  had  \\j  \, 
entered  on  the  vacant  possession,  and  from  occu-     sis. 
pancy  and  length  of  time  hoped  to  derive  a  legal      99. 
title.   The  people,  disappointed  in  their  expecta* 
tions,  appealed  from  tlM^  sentence  of  Strabo.  The 
senate,  professing  to  know  nothing  of  the  commis* 
sion  granted  by  Claudius,  referred  the  business  to 
the  decision  of  the  prince.  Nero  ratified  the  award 
made  by  Strabo;  but,  to  shew  a  mark  of  good  wiU 
to  the  allies  of  Rome,  he  restored  the  lands  in  ques* 
tion  to  the  perscms  who  had  been  dispossessed. 

XIX.  In  a  sh<^  time  after  died  Domitius  Afer 
and  Marcus  Servilius,  two  illustrious  citizens,  emi- 
nent fat  the  civil  honours  which  they  attained,  and 
not  less  distinguished  by  their  eloquence.  Afer  had 
been  a  shining  ornament  of  the  bar:  Servilius  enter- 
ed the  same  career,  but  having  left  the  forum,  gave 
a  signal  proof  of  his  genius  by  a  well  digested  his- 
tory of  Roman  affairs.  Elegant  in  his  life  and  man- 
ners, he  formed  a  contrast  to  the  rough  character  of 
Afer,  to  whom  in  point  of  genius  he  was  every  way 
equal,  in  probity  and  morals  his  superior  (a). 

XX.  Nero  entered  on  his  fourth  consulship,  with  a.  u.  c. 
Cornelius  Cossus  for  his  colleague.  On  the  model    a!d. 
of  the  Greek  Olympics,  he  instituted  public  games      ^' 
to  be  celebrated  every  fifth  year,  and,  for  that  rea- 
son, called  quinquennial  (a).  In  this,  as  in  all  cases 

oi  innovation,  the  opinions  of  men  were  much  at 
variance.  By  such  as  disliked  the  measure,  it  was 
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tiopk    observed,  "that  even  Pdmpey,  by  b^adilig  ipet^ 
-^— ^"irianettt  theatrfe  (6),  gave  oflFence  to  the  thinking 
zik  '  "  irieii  of  that  day;  Before  that  period,  an  occasional 
60.'    "  theatre j  with  Scenery  and  benches  to  servfe  the 
"  purpose,  was  deemed  sufficient;  aiid^  if  the  enquiry 
"tv^re  carried  back  to  dncifent  times,  it  woUld  be 
"found  that  the  spectators  were  dUiged  to  stand 
"  dtiririg  the  whdte  represcntatibn.  The  reason  Was, 
**  that  the  people,  accbtnmckJatfed  with  siei^,  might 
^^  ht  tettiptett  to  is^aste  whole  days  ih  l^e  imu^- 
"thents;  Pilblic  ^pectdcles  wfere,  intiefed,  c^diitiieift 
"  origih,  and,  if  istill  left  to  iht  direetitfii  bf  tile  ^m^ 
"  tor,  might  be  exhibited  with  good  order  and  pro- 
"  t)^iety.  But  the  new  mode  5f  jJitisiiln^ftte  ciiiafens 
"  of  Rbhit  irito  thfe  Service  6f  the  Stdge  tidA  «iiitea 
*'*  ai  decorlim.  Thfe  ittafanef s  had  I6tife  ^iftcfe  degfei 
*'  neratett,  and  how,  to  Work  tkfeir  tttlal  Mbvei^cm^ 
"luxiiry  ^s  called  in  th>iti  feveiy  qtmiter  df  fte 
**  globe;  foreign  haticths  Weit  raiMfcfced  «*  the  iA- 
"  centives  of  Vibe;  an^,  whatever  Wto  ill  Itself  feot- 
^^  rbpt,  or  capable  of  diffusing  cbrruptlta*^  was  lo  hfe 
"found  at  Rome.  £jcdtic  custbtns  )Emd  6  fdreigh 
**  taste  infected  the  young  men  of  the  tiiHerdisdi- 
"pation,  ^yinnastib  arts,  and  infamoiis  intri^Ms 
"  were  the  fashion,  encouraged  by  the  prince  and 
•|thie  senate,  dhd  riot  only  enbouraged,  but  ei^taj^li^- 
"  ed  By  thcii-  saWctibui  ehfbirced  by  tiieir  aiithbi^. 
^*  Under  colour  tif  t)rbinoting  pbetry  ^d  i3o- 
"q\idrtcfe,  fte  patridktis  of  Koine  *ij^fi*ctd  tll^. 
"MVes'ott  the  |)ubHc  sti^.  Whfltfiarthdi-^»^  ife. 
''  iridiried?  Nothing;  but  to  bare  #eif  1*)di«i  tb 
"anoiht  fheir  iiinbi;  l!d  ^dbWe  fol^  h^ted  fti  tKfc 
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"Jists;  to  Wield  the  caestus,  and,  t2iix>w4ng  aside   bow 

"  their  military  weap(Hi&,  fight  prizes  for  the  enter-  ^^  ^  . 

'^taiBML^t  of  the  rabWe,  Will  the  sanctity  of  the    /*^ 

<<  aii(§^'«  oflke»  or  the  judicial  character  {c)  of  the      ^* 

'*  Roman  knights,  edify  by  the  maanerb  now  ia 

"  vogue?  Win  the  former  be  held  in  higher  reve- 

"  Fence,  because  he  has  been  lately  taught  to  thrill 

^^  wi^  ec^tacy  at  the  «of t  air$  of  an  efieminate  song? 

**  And  will  the  judge  decide  with  greater  ability,  be- 

^^cau«e  he  affects  tohai^  a  taste,  ;and  to  pronounoe 

"^^1011  «usic?  Vice  goes  on  increasing;  the  night  is 

"  added  to  the  day;  and^  in  mixad  assemblies,  the 

^*  profligate  libertine^  ui;ider  covert  of  the  dark,  rmy 

^' j»fely  grati^  the  base  desires,  which  his  imagina- 

^^  tioa  formed  in  the  course  of  the  4ay." 

XXI*  Licentious  pleaaiue  had  a  number  of  advo* 
Gates;  all  of  them  the  apologists  of  vice  dii^uised 
under  specious  xiames.  3y  these  men  it  was  argued, 
^^  that  d»e  oitizens  of  Rome,  in  the  earliest  period, 
^^  w^DC  addicted  to  public  shows,  and  the  expence 
^^kept  pace  with  the  wealth  of  tbe  times.  P;mtomime 
^*  players  (a)  were  brought  from  Tuscany,  and 
'*ho»e-races  (A)  from  Thurium*  When  Greece 
^^  ^nd  Asisi  were  reduced  to  subjection  the  public 
^*  games  were  .ezhibited  with  greater  pomp;  though 
*^  it  must  be  acknowled^4i  ^diat  in  two  hundred 
*^  years  (the  time  that  elapsed  from  the  triumph  of 
'^  Lucius  Mummius  (c),  who  first  introduced  the- 
^^«trical  representations)  not  one  Roman  citizen  of 
.  ^^  rank  or  family  was  known  to  degrade  himself  by 
^^  listing  in  a  troop  of  comedians.  But  it  is  also  true, 

Vol.  in.  O 
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BOOK  "  that,  by  erecting  a  permanent  theatre,  a  great  an- 
A  u  c  **  "^^  expence  was  avoided.  The  magistrate  is 
w^  "  now  no  longer  obliged  to  ruin  his  private  fortune 
60.  "  for  the  diversion  of  the  public.  The  whole  expen- 
"  diture  is  transferred  to  the  st^te,  and,  without  en- 
"  cumbering  a  single  individual,  the  people  may 
"  enjoy  the  games  of  Greece.  The  contests  between 
^^  poets  and  orators  would  raise  a  spirit  of  emula- 
"  tion,  and  promote  the  cause  of  literature.  Nor  will 
"  the  judge  be  disgraced,  if  he  lends  an  ear  to  the 
'^  productions  of  genius,  and  shares  the  pleasures  of 
'*  a  liberal  mind.  In  the  quinquennial  festival,  lately 
"  instituted,  a  few  nights,  every  fifth  year,  would 
^^  be  dedicated,  not  to  criminal  gratifications,  but 
**  to  social  gaiety,  in  a  place  fitted  for  a  large  as- 
^^  sembly,  and  illuminated  with  such  a  glare  of  li^t, 
"that  clandestine  vice  would  by  consequence  be 
"  excluded.'* 

Such  was  the  argument  of  the  advocates  for  dis- 
sipation. It  is  but  fair  to  acknowledge,  that  the  cele- 
bration of  the  new  festival  was  conducted  without 
any  offence  against  decency  or  good  manners.  Nor 
did  the  rage  of  the  people  for  theatrical  entertain- 
ments break  out  into  any  kind  of  excess.  The  pan- 
tomime performers,  though  restored  to  the  theatre, 
were  still  excluded  from  such  exhibitions  as  were 
held  to  be  of  a  sacred  nature.  The  prize  of  elo- 
quence was  not  adjudged  to  any  of  the  candidates; 
but  it  was  thought  a  fit  compliment  to  the  emperor, 
to  pronounce  him  conqueror.  The  Grecian  garb, 
which  was  much  in  vogue  during  the  festival,  gave 
disgust,  and  from  that  time  fell  into  disuse. 
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tune,  that  phasnomenon,  according  to  the  popular-^  ^  c 
opinion,  announced  that  governments  were  to  be    ^^^ 
changed,  and  kings  dethroned.  In  the  imaginations      ^* 
of  men  Nero  was  aheady  deposed,  and  who  should 
be  his  successor  was  the  question.  The  name  of 
RubeUius  Plautus  resounded  in  every  quarter.  By 
the  materpal  line  this  eminent  citizen  was  of  the 
Julian  house.  A  strict  observer  of  ancient  manners, 
he  maintained  a  rigid  austerity  of  character.  Recluse 
and  virtuous  in  his  family,  he  lived  remote  from 
danger,  but  his  fame  from  the  shade  of  obscurity 
shone  forth  with  brighter   lustre.   The  report  of 
his  elevation  was  confirmed  by  an  accident,  slight 
in  itself,  but  by  vulgar  error  received  as  a  sure 
prognostic.  While  Nero  was  at  table  at  a  villa  called 
SuBL  AquEUM  (a),  on  the  borders  of  the  Simbruine 
lakes,  it  happened  that  the  victuals,  which  had  been 
served  up,  received  a  stroke  of  lightning,  and  the 
banquet  was  overturned.  The  place  was  on  the  con- 
fines of  Tivoli,  where  the  ancestors  of  Plautus  by 
his  father's  side  derived  their  origin.  The  omen, 
for  that  reason,  made  a  deeper  impression,  and  the 
current  opinion  was,  that  Plautus  was  intended  for 
imperial  sway.   The  men,  whom  bold,  but  often 
misguided,  ambition  leads  to  take  an  active  part  in 
revolutions  of  government,  were  all  on  his  side.  To 
suppress  a  rumour  sq  important,  and  big  with  dan- 
ger, Nero  sent  a  letter  to  Plautus,  advising  him  "  to 
"  consult  the  public  tranquillity^  and  withdraw  him- 
**  self  from  the  reach  of  calumny.  He  had  patrimo- 
^^  nial  lands  in  Asia,  where  he  might  pass  his  youth. 
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wife,  Antistia,  and  a  few  friends,  embarked  for  Asm* 
6or*  In  a  short  tinie  after,  Nero*  by  Us  rage  for  new 
gratifteations,  put  Ms  life  in  danger,  amid  dfew  o» 
himself  a  load  of  obloquy-  He  chose  to  bathe  at  the 
fotintainhead  of  the  Marciafn  waters  (*),  vfbkh  had 
been  brought  to  Rome  in  an  aqueduct  <rf  ancient 
structure.  By  this  act  of  impurity  he  was  fhoi^t 
to  have  polluted  the  sacred  stream,  and  to  have  preiu 
fened  the  sanctity  of  the  place.  A  ftt  of  iltnesty 
which  followed  this  froJic,  left  no  dowbt  in  the 
minds  of  the  pc^ulace.  The  gods,  they  thought, 
pursued  with  vengeance  the  author  of  so  vile  a  sa- 
crilege. 

XXIII.  We  left  Corbulo  employed  in  ite  dtwao^ 
lition  of  Artaxata  (a).  That  city  being  reduced  to 
ashes,  he  judged  it  right,  while  the  consternalkm  of 
the  people  was  still  recent,  to  turn  his  arms  agttinst 
Tigranocerta  (b).  The  destruction  of  that  city  wooMI 
spread  a  general  panic;  or,  if  he  suffered  it  to  re- 
main unhurt,  the  fame  of  his  clemency  would  add 
new  laurels  to  the  conqueror.  He  began  his  march, 
and,  that  the  Barbarians  might  not  be  driven  to  des- 
pair,  preserved  every  appearance  of  a  pacific  dispo* 
sition,  still  maintaimng  discipline  mtb  the  stricteciC 
rigour.  He  knew,  by  experience,  that  he  had  to  do 
with  a  people  prone  to  change;  cowards  in  the  houf 
of  danger,  but,  if  occasion  offered,  prepared,  by 
their  natural  genius,  for  a  stroke  of  perfidy.  At  the 
sight  of  the  Roman  eagles  the  Ameniaiis  were  va- 
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noijsiy  afibcted.  They  submitted  with  bumble  sup»    book 
jdicatkms;  they  fled  from  their  villages;  they  took  ^  ^  '^ 
shelter  in  their  woods;  and  numbers,  carrying  off    ^^^ 
aH  that  was  dear  to  them,  sought  a  retreat  in  their      ^ 
dens  and  caverns.  To  these  different  movements  the 
Roman  general  adapted  his  measure^  to  the  sub-   . 
missive  he  behaved  with  mercy;  he  ordered  the  fu- 
gitives to  be  pursued  with  vigour;  but  for  such  as 
ky  lud  in  subterraneous  places  he  feh  no  compas* 
sion.  Having  filled  the  entrances,  and  every  vent  of 
the  caverns,  with  bushes  and  faggots,  he  set  fire  to 
the  heap*  The  Barbarians  perished  in  die  flames. 
His  march  lay  on  the  frontier  ci  the  Mardians  {c\ 
a  race  of  freebooters,  who  lived  by  depredation,  se- 
cure on  their  hills  and  mountains  from  the  assaults 
of  the  enemy.  They  poured  down  from  their  &st- 
nesses,  and  insulted  the  Roman  army.  Corbulo  sent 
a  detachment  of  the  Iberians  to  lay  waste  their  coun- 
try, and  thus  at  the  expence  oi  foreign  auxiliaries, 
without  spilling  a  drop  of  Roman  blood,  he  punish- 
ed the  insotence  of  the  enemy. 

XXIV.  Corbulo  had  suffered  no  loss  in  the  field 
of  battle;  but  his  men,  exhausted  by  continual  toil, 
and  forced,  for  want  of  grain  and  vegetables,  to 
subsist  altogether  on  animal  food,  began  to  sink 
und»  their  fatigue.  The  heat  of  the  summer  wa« 
tnlense;  no  water  to  allay  their  thirst;  long  and  la- 
borious^ marches  still  remained;  and  nothing  to  ani^ 
mate  the  drooping  spirits  of  the  army  but  the  ex- 
ample of  their  general,  who  endured  more  than  even 
the  common  soldiers*  They  reached,  at  length,  a 
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^   crop.  The  Armenians  fled  for  shelter  to  two  strong 

813.     castles.  One  of  them  was  taken  by  storm;  the  other^ 

A»     Urn 

«»•  after  resisting  the  first  assault,  was  by  a  close  block- 
ade obliged  to  surrender.  The  army  marched. into 
the  territories  of  the  Tauranitians  (a).  In  that  coun- 
try  Corbulo  narrowly  escaped  a  snare  laid  for  his 
life.  A  Barbarian,  of  high  distinction  among  his 
people,  was  found  lurking  with  a  concealed  da^;er 
near  the  general's  tent.  He  was  instantly  seized, 
and,  being  put  to  the  rack,  not  only  confessed  him- 
self the  author  of  the  plot,  but  discovered  his  ac- 
complices. The  villains,  who,  under  a  mask  of 
friendship,  meditated  a  foul  assass^tion,  were  on 
examination  found  guilty  of  the  treachery,  and  put 
to  death.  Ambassadors  arrived  soon  after  from  Ti- 
granocerta,  with  inteUigence,  that  their  gates  stood 
open  to  receive  the  Roman  army,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants were  ready  to  submit  at  discretion.  As  an 
earnest  of  hospitality  and  friendship  they  presented 
a  golden  crown.  Corbulo  received  it  with  all  marks 
of  honour.  To  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
pie,  he  did  no  damage  to  their  city,  and  left  the 
natives  in  full  possession  of  their  eflfects. 

XXV.  The  royal  citadel,  which  was  considered 
as  the  strong-hold  of  the  Armenian  kings,  did  not 
immediately  surrender.  A  band  of  stout  and  reso- 
lute young  men  threw  themselves  into  the  place, 
determined  to  hold  out  to  the  last.  They  had  the 
spirit  to  sally  out,  but,  after  a  battle  under  the  walls, 
were  driven  back  within  their  lines,  and,  the  Ro- 
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their  arms.  This  tide  of  success,  however  rapid,  .  ^  c 
was  in  a  great  measure  forwarded  by  the  war,  that  «i^ 
kept  the-Parthians  engaged  in  Hyrcania.  From  the  «>• 
last-mentioned  country  ambassadors  had  been  sent 
to  Rome,  soliciting  the  alliance  of  the  emperor,  and, 
as  an  inducement,  urging,  that  in  consequence  of 
their  rupture  with  Vologeses,  they  had  made  a 
powerful  diversion  in  fevour  of  the  Roman  army: 
the  deputies,  on  their  way  back  to  their  own  coun- 
try,  had  an  interview  with  Corbulo.  The  general 
received  them  with  marks  of  friendship,  and  fearing, 
if  they  passed  over  the  Euphrates,  that  they  might 
fall  in  with  detached  parties  of  the  Parthian  army, 
he  ordered  them  to  be  escorted,  under  a  military 
guard,  as  far  as  the  margin  of  the  Red-sea  (a).  From 
that  place,  their  road  was  at  a  distance  from  the 
Parthian  frontier. 

XXVI.  Meanwhile  Tiridates  (a),  after  a  march 
through  the  territory  of  the  Medians,  was  hovering 
on  the  extremities  of  Armenia,  intending  from  that 
quarter  to  invade  the  country.  To  counteract  his 
motions,  Corbulo  despatched  Verulanus  with  the 
auxiliary  forces,  and,  to  support  him,  made  a  forced 
m^urch  at  the  head  of  the  legions.  Tiridates  retired 
with  precipitation,  and,  in  despair,  abandoned  the 
war.  The  Roman  general  proceeded  with  severity 
against  all  who  were  known  to  be  disaffected:  he 
carried  fire  and  sword  through  their  country,  and 
took  upon  himself  the  government  of  Armenia. 
The  whole  kingdom  was  reduced  to  subjection, 
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mxm  when  Tigranes  latived  from  Rome,  by  diie  aj^xnat- 
'^  ^  '^g  ment  of  Nero,  to  assume  the  regal  diadem. 

jI^^  The  new  monarch  was  by  Urth  a  Cappadtx^ian» 
^*  of  hi^  nobility  in  that  country,  and  grandson  to 
king  ArchilauB  (6);  but  the  length  of  time  which  he 
had  passed  at  Rome  in  the  condition  of  a  hostage 
broke  the  vigour  of  his  mind,  and  sunk  imn  to  the 
meanest  servility.  He  was  not  received  with  the 
consent  of  the  fiation.  A  strong  party  stiil  netaioed 
their  old  affection  for  the  line  of  the  Arsacides;  bttt 
an  inveterate  antipadiy  to  the  PHrdiians,  on  jKscount 
of  their  pride  and  arrogance,  incliiied  the  tas^oniti^ 
to  accept  a  king  from  Rome.  Corbulo  placed  Ti- 
granes  on  the  throne,  and  assigned  him  a  body^ 
gusurd,  consisting  of  a  thousand  legionaiy  soUiers, 
three  cc^iorts  from  the  allied  forces,  and  two  sqtta«> 
drons  of  horse.  That  his  new  kingdom  might  oot 
prove  unwieldy,  parts  of  the  country,  as  they  h^- 
pened  to  lie  contiguous  to  the  neighbouring  princes, 
were  parcelled  out  to  Pharasmanes^c)^  to  Potemon, 
Aristobulus,  and  Antioehus.  Halving  made  these 
arrangements,  Corbqlo  marched  back  isrto  Syrky 
to  take  upon  him  the  administration  of  ihat  pro- 
vince, vacant  by  the  deadi  <^  Ummidius  QiiadffatMS 
(rf),  the  late  governor. 

XXVII.  In  the  course  of  the  same  y^r  (a)^  La<* 
odicea,  a  celebrated  city  in  Asia,  was  destroyed  i^ 
an  earthqu^e,  and  though  Rcmie  in  so  great  a  ea- 
lamity  contributed  no  kind  of  aid,  it  was  soon  fe- 
built,  and,  by  the  internal  resources  of  die  inbtdbi* 
tants,  recovered  its  Sorrier  sjdcodoiflr*  I»  Italy»  the 
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aiiekiitcity  of  PuteoUi^oeivednewprivikges,.witfa   bock 
the  title  of  the  Neronian  eolony.  The  veteran»  sol-  ^  ^  '^j 
diers,  entitled  to  their  discharge  from  the  service,    '^'*Jj 
were  incorporated  with  the  citizens  of  Tarentum,      W. 
and  i^^tium;  but  the  m&sure  did  not  increase  po- 
pulation in- those  deserted  places.  The  soldiers  ram«^ 
bled  back  to  the  provinces,  where  they  had  fiir- 
merly  served,  and,  by  the  habits  of  a  militaiy  life, 
beii^  litde  inetined  to  coi^ugal  cares  and  the  edu- 
cationofcMldren,  die  greatest  part  mouldered  awiay 
without  issue.  The  <Ad  sjrstem  of  colonization  was  • 
at  tins  time  gready  altered.  £ntire  legions  were  not, 
as  had  been  the  practice,  settled  together,  with  their- 
tribunes,  their  centurions,  and  soldiers,  in  one  re- 
gular body,  forming  a  society  of  men  known  to  each 
other,  and  by  sentiments  of  mutual  afiection  indin* 
ed  to  act  with  a  spirit  of.  union.  A  colony,  atthe 
time  ive  ^ak  of^  was  no  more  than  a  modey  mix- 
ture^ drawn  together  from  dKBTe^ent  armies,  without 
a  chief  at  their.head,  wilhout;a  principle  to  umtl^ 
diem,  and,  in  fact,  no  better  ithan  a  mere  .conflux  :oC 
pec^le  fibm  distant  p^tsof  t^e;globe;>a  wild  hetC'* 
rog^ieous-multkude,  but  not  ;a  colony. 

XXVIII.  The  election  of  praetors  had  been  hi- 
therto subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  senate;  but  the 
spirit  of  C(Hnpetition  breaking  out  with  unusual  vio- 
lence, Nero  interposed  his  authority.  He  found  three 
candidates  more  than  usual.  By  giving  to  each  the 
command  of  a  legion  (a)  he  allayed  the  ferment. 
He  also  made  a  considerable  addition  to  the  dignity 
of  the  senate  by  an  ordinance,  requiring  that,  in  all 
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^  ^j/^  hiy^  a  sum  equal  (&)  to  what  was  cUstoiaAty  lA  like 
^/f^    cases  before  the  emperor,  shoiikl  be  d^ieated  b^ 
^     tbe  iqipettanty  to  wait  the  finfal  ddtermiafirion*  Be- 
fore this  rule  wis  established^  an  appeal  M.tlie 
fathers  was  op^  to  all,  without  beiag  aiibyeitt  «o 
costs,  or  anf  kind  of  pfsialtj.  TowSUdo  the  «tid  of 
the  yeeor,  Vibius  Secundus^  a  RoiQ«i  kiiq;bt,  Ifms 
accused  by  the  Moors  {c)  of  rapfait  tad  extArtkm» 
and,  bdng  found  guUQr  of  the  efaarge^  ^i!as  bani^ied 
out  of  Itidy*  For  so  mild  a  seiileiice  he  wis  iadebt* 
ed  to  die  Mmgbt  «nd  in&toice  of  his  faRtthsr^  ViUus 
Grii^us(iO* 

ii.u.c.  XXIX.  During  die  consukh^  of .  Caidomliie 
a!d.  Ptttus  and  Petromns  Tarpilianus  (e)^  a  dceadfitl 
^^'  calamity  befei  the  army  in  Brilaki^  Aukis  Didiila 
(6)^  as  has  been  mentioned,  aimed  at  AocxIenaiaA 
df  territory,  ccmtent  with  mai^tainmg  the  oo^uest 
already  made.  Veramus,  w)io  sueoeeded  him,  did 
ttttle  more:  he  made  a  few  incursions  into  flie  coun^ 
lay  of  the  Silures  (i^)>  and  was  hindered  bjr  deadi 
from  prosecuting  die  war  wilii  vigour.  He  had  been 
respected,  during  his  life,  for  the  severity  of  his 
mamiers;  in  Ms  end,  the  mad^  fell  oJF,  aid  bh  last 
willdiscovenul  the  low  ambition  of  a  wrvile  flatterer^ 
who,  in  those  moments,  could  oflb-ineenseti^  HeixH 
and  add,  widi  vam  oatentation,  that,  if  he  lived  twt» 
years,  it  was  his  design  to  make  die  whole  «dand 
obedient  to  the  authority  of  the  prince.  Pauliaus 
Suetonius  succeeded  to  the  Gommmd;  an  oftoer  of 
distinguished  merit.  To  be  comperod  with  €oilmla 
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^f^  kh  flmMti««^  W»  mi&wy  tiil«it*  gtsrp  Un  ^g^ 
Wfetmmmw  &d  ikf  vom  of  ^  p»^,  whp  pev«r  ^.u/cJ 
fei¥c  en^itod  iMrit  without  a  riv»}*  rais^  )um  |o  j^*^, 
tb»  b^i«it  eitiiN%««,  3y  8ab4uP9  the  rnvtinovs 
Vint  si  tjil9  Britons  li^  h<^>^  to  eqii^l  ^e  l?riUi^t 
99t^e9i  f4  CerMo  ip  ArawiOiu  Wi»h  t^  vi^w* 
h»  ifBs^wd  10  9»bdu9  ^  Isle  of  Horn  (<iDt » i4apf^, 

fitf^  for  «ii  ^  ^stf>mi:m^  Brit^w.  in.  on]^  to 

feciMtat»  fain  »{i|>i-git«h  to  a  ^^iiU  »»4  4^^Ufyl 
ab«»>»>  1«  0i4«>efl  a  nmnb^  of  fl»t.b9ttpiQe4  bcMts 
to  be  «aR#trb<;t^  III  tbese  hcs  wa£^  ovj^r  the  j»- 
fiuKiy,  IrWle  tii«  ^vsfay ,  p^nly  bjr  fording  ov^r 
the  shallows,  and  psrtijr  1^  fnru^miiBg  ^)pk  ^f3f9^, 
advanced  to  gain  a  footing  on  the  island. 

3£XKt  Qtt  ^  ofpm^  4>iim  stpo^  fhp  Bntoni^ 
tidw  fll>b0die^  mA  pmpw^  £pr  «ctipii.  Women 
wwe  ale»  fiKp^Sg  IJMWggh  the  i^s  i^  wjld  dis- 
ctden  their  l^pf^  funereal;  their  hair  loose  po  Ac 
«Slid,  Ui  ^elr  hind^  flai^wg  tonchei»,  ^  thuir 
vMe  ifpgsmfm^  resembl^  tj^f;  fr^n^  rage  of  the 
fillies.  Th»  Jkm^  («)  were  ranged  in  oidier,  wjth 
baade  iijptiAei,  isvptiing  ithf  g^^s,  and  pc^aiipg 
fijrth  bsiiahl^  ^jiyneea^tms.  The  Qfi>vplty  of  the 
ii^  jttriidE  tfa$  Rpm^os  «^th  «we  ^  teiri^,  Thi9y 
jrtoGid  in  flMpid  l»^$8)e!^  .^  ^  their  }i|»f^ 
«eie  beoiUiiiliisd,  i$¥etai  $p  one  ^pot,  a  nMtrk  M 
tifae  edenif.  The  ieisfeap^ti^ais  9f  ^  g«9e^  dif- 
ivsed  w<r  i^igoi»-  tJirough  th»  imlcis,  «w|  the  n^fi, 
bf  nlHfeuit  M»pradchf9,  ii^^wed  e«€$i  other  to  d^s 
Jif  viblir.  Tbir  SiM  Ib^  .di^igonee  of  yi£i!l#[ig  Iq  a 
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BOOK  troop  of  women,  and  a  band  of  ftitatie^fkMs;  th^ 
"j^  jj  Q  advanced  their  standards,  and  rushed  on  to  the  at- 
^^     tack  with  impetuous  fury.  ITie  Britons  perished  m 
^^*     ^  flames,  which  they  themselves  had  kindled» 
The  island  felU  and  a  garrison  Wus  established  to 
retain  it  in  subjection.  The  religious  groves,  dedi- 
cated to  superstition  and  barbarous  rites,  were  levd- 
led  to  the  ground.  In  those  recesses,  the  natives 
imbrued  their  altars  with  the  blood  of  thek*  prison- 
ersj  and  in  the  entrails  of  men  explored  the  will  of 
the  gods.  While  Suetonius  was  employed  in  making 
his  arrangements  to  secure  the  island,  he  received 
intelligence  that  Britain  had  revolted,  and  that  die 
whole  [n*ovince  was  up  in  arms. 

XXXI.  Prasutagus  (a),  the  late  king  of  the  Ice- 
nians,  in  the  course  of  a  long  reign  liad  amassed 
considerable  wealth.  By  his  will  he  left  die  whole 
to  his  two  daughters  and  the  emperor  in  equal 
shares,  conceiving,  by  that  stroke  of  policy,  that 
he  should  provide  at  once  for  the  tranquilfity  of  his 
kingdom  and  his  fiimily.  The  event  was  otherwiae* 
His  dominions  were  ravaged  by  the  centurions;  the 
slaves  pillaged  his  house,  and  his  effects  were  seized 
as  lawful  plunder.  His  wife,  Boadioea,  was  disgraced 
with  cruel  stripes;  her  daughters  were  ravished,  and 
the  most  illustrious  of  the  Icenians  were,  by  force, 
deprived  of  the  possessicHis  which  had  been  trans- 
mitted to  them  by  their  ancestors.  The  whole  coun^ 
try  was  considered  as  a  legacy  bequeathed  to  the 
plunderers.  The  relations  .of  the  deceased  king 
were  reduced  to  slavery.  Exasperated  by  these  acte 
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of  vioIefKse,  and  diieadiiigwoi^  calamities^  mk 

nians  had  recourse  to  arms.  The  Trinobantians  ^  ^  *^ 
joined  in  the  revolt.  The  neighbouring  states,  not  '»^ 
as  yet  taught  to  crouch  in  Ixxidage,  pledgi^  them-  «^ 
selves,  in  secret  councils,  to  sduid  forth  in  the 
cause  of  liberty.  What  chiefly  fired  their  indigna* 
tion  was  the  ccndiict  of  the  veterans,  lately  pbnted 
as  a  colony  at  Camalodunum.  These  men  treated 
the  Britons  with  cruelty  and  oppression;  they  drove 
the  natives  from  their  habitations,  and  calling  them 
by  the  opprobrious  names  of  slaves  and  captiveSi^ 
added  insult  to  their  tyranny.  In  these  acts  of  op- 
I»ression,  the  veterans  were  supported. by  the  com- 
mon soldiers;  a  set  of  men,  by  their  habits  of  life» 
trained  to  licentiousness,  and,  in  their  turn,  expect- 
ing to  rea^  the  same  advantages.  The  temple  built 
in  honour  <^  Claucbus  was  another  cause  of  disc(m- 
tent.  In  the  eye  of  the  Nitons  it  seemed  die  citadel 
of  eternal  slavery.  The  priests,  appointed  to. officiate 
at  the  ahars,  with  a  pretended  zeal  for  religion,  de- 
voured the  whole  substance  of  die  country.  To 
over-run  a  colony,  which  lay  quite  naked  and  ex- 
posed, without  a  single  fortification  to  defend  it, 
did  not  iq^>ear  to  the  incensed  and  angry  Britons 
an  enterprise  that  threatened  either  danger  or  diffi- 
culty. The  fact  was,  the  Roman  generals  attended 
to  improvements  of  taste  and  elegance,  but  ne^ected 
the  useful.  They  embellished  the  province,  and  took 
no  care  to  defend  it. 

XXXII.  While  the  Britons  were  preparing  to 
throw  off  the  yoke,  the  statue  of  victcnry,  erected  at 
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Gsfrndoduaumv  fell  fimn  its  Ixuto,  without  Iwji^  q^- 
-parent  cause,  and  lay  extended  on  tbe  ground  ^n^tfa 
ks  face  averted^  as  H' the  gbddcsd  yielded  to  iim  en- 
emies of  Rome.  Women  in  rootless  ecstaoy  ntsbsil 
fionoiig  the  people,  and  wkh  frantic  scpeams  de- 
Douneed  impeiiding  mia.  In  die  coimeU-chsmbor 
of  the  Romans  (a)  faideolis  clamours  wcpc  heand  in 
m  foreign  accent;  savage  howlii^  filled  the  theatre, 
and  near  the  moiudi  of  the  Thames  the  imag^  of  a 
colony  {6)  in  ruins  was  seen  in  the  tntrnpennt 
water;  the  sea  was  purpled  with  blodd,  and,  at  the 
tide  of  dbb,  the  figures  of  hunma  boifies  weie  tttMaed 
enthesand.  By  these  appearances  the  Romans  were 
mok  in  despair,  while  ^  Britons  anticipated  a  fu- 
rious victoty  •  Suetionhis,  in  die  mean  lime,  ins  de* 
tamed  m  die  isle  of  Momu  In  this  alarming  crisis, 
Ac  veterans  sent  to  Catus  Dedanus,  thepmmwator 
of  the  province,  for  a  reinfi>rceincnt  Two  hliiiind 
men,  and  those  not  cooipletely  armed^  we»  all  dmt 
dfficer  could  4qpare.  The  colony  had  but  ahanifiilof 
soldienu  llieir  temple  was  strongly  fivtified,  and 
thereAeyiiopedto  makeastand.  But  even £w  the 
defisnoe  of  that  place  no  measunes  wore  ooooated* 
Soereit  enemies  missed  in  all  their  delibeeBtions.  No 
Ibtse  iras  made;  no  palisade  tfinown  up;  asr  were 
the  women,  and  nich  as  were  disabled  by  ageor 
infirmity,  sentoitt  of  iht  gairison.  Unguarded  and 
m^repared,  they  were  tdcen  by  surprise,  and,  inlihe 
moment  of  profound  peace,  ^yveqxnremd  fay  the 
Barbaxians  in  one  general  assault  The  colony  was 
laid  w«$te  witb  fire  and  chvoiid. 

The  temple  held  out,  but,  after  a  siege  of  tiro 
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diQTs,  was  tek&x  by  stontn.  Pe^ilios  CeveaUsy  who  book 
comi«ijqi€}64  the  niath  legion,  marched  to  the  fcUef  .  ^, '  ' 
of  tb^  place.  The  Brkoas,  lushed  with  success,  ad-     >i^  ' 
vanced  to  give  him  bittk.  The  legion  was  put  to  the     it. ' 
rout»  ^and  the  infiwitrj  cut  to  {«eces.  Cerealis  esci^* 
ed  with  the  cavahy  to  his  fiUar^nchments.  Catus 
DecianDs»  the  procurator  of  the  province,  alarmed 
at  tbp  scea^  of  camage  whaoh  he  beheld  on  every 
^de^  aqd  furt|ier  dx^^adiog  the  indignatiqa  of  a  peo- 
pie»  Vfbfm  by  rapine  and  (:]f>preflEiioo  he  had  driven 
to  dfspvify  betooln  himself  tpflighti  aqd  crossed  over 
infeoCIfiiul* 

3(XXm-  .SiftetQQjius»  undismayed  by  this  dbas- 
ter»  ^ar^h^  ti^rough  the  hieart  i^  the  country  as  fiur 
as  L^Mdop  (fi);  a  plaee  not  dignUtod  witib  the  i^ame 
of  a  colony,  but  the  chief  res^nce  of  merchants, 
and  the  great  mart  of  trade  and  commerce.  At  that 
fi9£p  farm<#q^  tQj^  the  «eat  of  war;  but  neflecting 
on  tb@  seai^  aun^bcrs  of  his  little  «urmy,  and  this 
filial  lasliness  of  Censalis,  he  resolved  to  quittlu^ 
steftiion,  and,  by  giving  up  one  post,  secure  the  re$t 
of  die  province»  NeUhear  suj^lications,  nor  the  tears 
of  the  inhabitants  could  induce  him  to  change  his 
plan.  The  signal  for  the  march  was  given.  All  who 
chose  to  foUow  his  banners  were  taken  under  his 
pDOteatioai  Of  di  who,  on  account  of  their  advance 
ed  Bg^f  the  weakness  of  their  sex,  or  the  attractions 
of  the  situation,  thfaught  proper  to  remain  behind, 
not  one  escaped  the  rage  of  the  Barbarians.  The 
inhabitants  of  Verulamium  (6),  a  municipal  town, 
were  in  Ub^  manner  put  to  the  sword.  The  geiuus 
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BOOK  of  a  savage  people  leads  them  always  in  quest  of 
■^  jj  ^  plunder;  and,  accordingly,  the  Britons  left  behind 
J^^  them  all  places  of  strength.  Wherever  they  expect- 
*^-  ed  feeble  resistance,  and  considerable  booty,  there 
they  were  sure  to  attack  with  the  fiercest  rajg^. 
Military  skill  was  not  the  talent  of  Barbarians,  The 
number  massacred  in  the  places  which  have  been 
mentioned,  amounted  to  no  less  than  seventy  thou- 
sand,  all  citizens  or  allies  of  Roitie.  To  make  pri- 
soners, and  reserve  them  for  slavery,  or  to  exchange 
them,  was  not  in  the  idea  of  ^  people,  who  despised 
all  the  laws  of  war.  The  halter  and  the  gibbet, 
slaughter  and  desolation,  fire  and  sword,  were  the 
marks  of  savage  valour.  Aware  iMt  •  vengea£(ce 
would  overtake  diem,  they  were  res<^ved  to  make 
sure  of  their  revenge,  and  glut  themselves  witli  the 
blood  of  their  enemies.  '         > 

XXXIV.  The  fourteenth  legion,  with' the' vete- 
rans  of  the  twentieth,  and  the  auxiliaries  jfrom  the 
adjacent  stations,  having  joined  Suetonius,  his  army 
amounted  to  litde  less  than  ten  thousand  men. 
Thus  reinforced,  he  resolved,  without  loss  of  time, 
to  bring  on  a  decisive  action.  For  this  purpose  he 
chose  a  spot  encircled  with  woods,  narrow  at  the 
entrance,  and  sheltered  in  the  rear  by  a  thick  forest. 
In  that  situation  he  had  no  fear  of  an  ambuscade. 
The  enemy,  he  knew,  had  no  approach  but  in  front. 
An  open  plain  lay  before  him.  He  drew  up  his  men 
in  the  following  order:  the  legions  in  close  array 
formed  the  centre;  the  light  armed  troops  were  sta- 
tioned at  hand  to  serve  as  occasicm  might  require: 
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Ac  cavaby  t<y>k  post  in  the  wings-  The  Britons    book 

broui^t  «ito  Ae  fiddanincredibte  multitude.  They ^— 

fenwed  no  re^ar  Ime  of  battle.  Detached  parties  w*. 
and  loode  hattalions  displayed  tfveir  nuittbers,  in  «.* 
fran^  transport  bounding  with  exuhation,  and  so' 
sure  of  ^^ctoiy,  that  they  placed  their  wives  in  wag- 
gons  at  tiie  extremity  of  the  plain,  where  they  might 
survey  4he  scene  of  action,  and  behold  the  wonders 
of  British  valour. 

XXXV.  Boadicea  (a),  in  a  warlike  car,  with  her 
two  daitghters  before  her,  drove  through  tfie  ranks. 
She  harangvied  the  diflerent  nations  in  dieir  turn: 
**This,^^  she  said,  «"is  not  thte  first  time  that  the 
**  Britorts  have  been  led  to  battle  by  a  woman.  But 
"  fi6w  rfie  did  not  come  to  boast  the  pride  of  a  long 
"  line  «f  ancestry,  nor  even  to  recover  her  kingdom 
•'  and  <he  phindered  wealth  of  her  femily.  She  took 
**  the  iilS,  13ce  the  meanest  among  them,  to  assert 
'*Ac  eanse  pf  pufbBe  liberty,  and  to  seek  revenge 
**for  her  body  seamed  wirii  ignominious  stripes, 
**  and  her  two  daughters  infamously  ravished.  Prom 
"  Ae  pride  and  arrogance  of  the  Romans  nothing  is 
**  sacred;  all  are  subject  to  violatioii;  the  old  endure 
'♦the  scourge,  and  tfte  virgins  are  deflowered.  But 
"  die  vindic^e  gods  s^re  now  at  hand.  A  Ronian 
"  l^icm  dared  to  fece  the  warlike  Britons:  with  their 
**Svefe  they  paid  for  tfieir  rashitess;  those  who  sut- 
"  vWed  the  carnage  of  that  daiy,  lie  poorty  hid  be-  ^ 

**  hind  their  entrenchments,  meditating  nothing  but 
**  how  to  save  themselves  by  sm  ignominious  flight* 
"  From  Ae  din  rf  preparation,  and  the  shouts  of  the 
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BOOK    **  Biitbh  anny,  the  Romans,  even  now,  sluink  bacc 
,  , /^  "  with  teiTor.  What  will  be  their  case  wlmv  tibe  as- 

A.  v.  C  • 

81^  <«  sault  begins?  Look  round,  and  view  your  num- 
i^'  V  hers.  Behold  the  proud  display  of  warlike  spuitet 
'^  and  consider  the  motives  for  which  we  dn^  the 
^^  avenging  sword.  On  this  spot  we  must  either 
"conquer,  or  die  with  glory.  There  is  no  altema- 
"tive.  Though  a  woman,  my  resolution  is  fixed: 
"  the  men,  if  they  please,  may  survive  with  in&my, 
"  and  live  in  bondage." 

XXXyi.  Suetonius,  in  a  moment  of  such  im- 
portance, did  not  remain  silent.  He  expected  every 
thing  from  the  valour  of  his  men,  and  yet  urged 
every  topic  that  could  inspire  and  anim^  them  to 
the  attack*  "Despise/*  he  said,  ", the  i^avage  up- 
^^  roar,  the  yells,  and  shouts  of  undisciplined  Bartm- 
"  rians.  In  that  mixed  multitude,  the  women  out- 
*5  number  the  men.  Void  of  spirit,  unprpyided  with 
"  arms,  they  a^^  not  soldiers  who  come,  to  offer  bet- 
"tie;  they  are  dastards,  runaways,  ^  r^fijBe  of 
"your  swprds,^wlK>  haycr  often  fled  before  you,  and 
'.^  will  again  betake  theip^lves  to  flight  when  tbey 
"  see  the  conqueror  flaming  in  the  ranks  of  war.  In 
"  all  engagen^ents  it  is  the  valour  of  a  few  that  turns 
^f.the  fortune  of  the  day.  It  will  be  your  immortal 
V glory,  that  with  a  scanty  number  you  canqqual 
"the  exploits  of  a  great  and  powerful  army.  Keep 
"  your  ranks;  discharge  your  javelins;  rush-  for^iRiid 
"  to  a  close  attack;  bear  down  all  with  your  buckr 
"  lers,  and  hew  a  passage  with  your  swords.  Pursue 
"  the  vanquished,  and  never  think  of  spoil  and  plan* 
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•*dcr.  Conqoer,  and  victory  gives  you  every  thing."  book 

This  sipeech  was  received  with  warlike  acclama- ^— 

ticms.  The  sddiers  burned  with  impatience  for  the  «li 

onset,  the  veterans  brandished  their  javelins,  and  6i.' 
the  ranks  displayed  such  an  intrepid  countenance, 
diat  Suetonius,  anticipating  the  victory,  gave  the 
signal  for  the  charge. 

XXXVIL  The  cngi^ment  began.  The  Roman 
legion  presented  a  close  embodied  line.  The  nar- 
row deiife  gave  them  the  shelter  of  a  rampart. 
The  Btitons  advanced  with  ferocity,  and  discharged 
thrir  darts  at  random.  In  that  instant,  the  Romans 
rushed  forward  in  the  form  of  a  wedge.  The  auxi- 
liaries followed  with  equal  ardour.  The  cavalry,  at 
the  same  time,  bore  down  upon  the  enemy,  and, 
with  their  pikes,  overpowered  all  who  dared  to 
make  a  stand.  The  Britons  betook  themselves  to 
flight,  but  their  waggons  in  the  rear  obstructed 
their  passage.  A  dreadful  slaughter  followed.  Nei- 
ther sex  nor  age  was  spared.  The  cattle,  falling  in 
one  promiscuous  carnage,  added  to  the  heaps  of 
slain.  TTie  glory  of  the  day  was  equal  to  the  most 
splendid  victory  of  ancient  times.  According  to' 
some  writers,  not  less  than  eighty  thousand  Britons 
were  put  to  the  sword.  The  Romans  lost  about 
four  hundred  men,  and  the  wounded  did  not  exceed 
that  number.  Boadicea,  by  a  dose  of  poison,  put  a 
perkxl  to  her  life.  Paenius  Posthumus,  praefect  in 
the  camp  {a)  of  the  second  legion,  as  soon  as  he 
heaM  <rf  the  brave  exploits  of  the  fourteenth  and 
tweiitielh  kgions,felt  the  disgrace  of  having,  in  dis- 
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BOOK  obedieoice^  ta  dae  orders  of  hiB:ffene»ily  rabbed^  Ae 
A.  v.c.  soldiers  undo:  bis  ex>mia$u»i  c^  their  i^iare  ia>  so 

^^^  connpkte  a  victory.  Stimg,  with  reoEiersev  he  fett 
upon  his  sword  and  exfored  on  the  spot» 

XXXVIXL  Sueto^us  caltod  io  att  h»^  feree^ 
and,  having  ordered  them  to  pkek^k  teMs,*  kept 
the  field  in  readiness  for  new  emergencies,  intend- 
ing hot  to  close  the  campaiga  till  he  put  $n  eA<^  to 
the  war.  By  disectians  from  the  emper<^  a  v&e^ 
forcement  of  two  thousand  legkmacy  soldkssiy  eig^» 
auxiliary  cohorts  (a),  and  a  thousand  horse^  arrived 
from  Germany.  By  thi»  a^cessicov  of  strei^g^  the 
ninth  legion  wa&  completed^-  The  cohoi^  aad  ca*» 
valry  were  sent  inta  new  quarters,  and  the  country 
round,  wherever  the  people  had  declared  ope»  ho$^ 
tility^  or  were  suspected  of  treachery,  was  k^  wafiCe 
with  &rc  and*  swc^d^   Famine  was  the^  evil  tibofc 
chiefly  distressed  the  enemy:  employed  in.warijbe' 
preparations,  they  had  neglected  the  cultivation.  oS 
their  lands^  depending  altogether  oa  the  success- oi 
their  arms,  and  the  booty  which  they  hoj^  to 
seize  from  the  Romans.  Fierce  and  determined  ia 
the  cause  of  liberty,  they  were  rendered  still  move 
obstinate  by  the  misunderstanding  that  subsisted,  be^ 
tween  the  Roman  genersdB.  Julius  Clas^ianus  had^ 
succeeded  to  thfi  post  vaeant  by  the  soddea  ttght 
of  Catus  Decianus.^  Being  at  variance  with  Suelo* 
nius,  he  did  not  scruple  to  sacriice  the  public  good 
to  private  animosity.  He  spreadarepoit;,  thai  ano- 
ther commander  in  chief  mi^  be  Moa  e:epeciedy 
and  in  him  the  Britws-  wotdd  find  a  vdsok,,  wbo. 


Bor  tkt  f^e  erf  yktcwy*  The  vtnqoUird  woukl»  ^  ^  '^ 
by  conaei|wiiGey  meet  wkh  moderatiiQft  and  fauiMi-    ^^ 
wty.   Claasjciamis  did  not  stop  heie:  in*  his  di»'      ^i» 
patehes'to  Bone^  he  pressed  the  necesskjr  of  recsi- 
liBg^  Stt^omtts.  The  war  woidd»  otherwise,  never  iw 
hioug^  t»  a  ecmelusion  by  an  offcer  wto  oWed  ail 
his  disasters  to  his  owii  ^nrant  (rf  conduct^  and  hi» 
Miccess  t^  the  good  fovtnne  of  die  empireii^ 

XXXIX.  lb  consequence  of  these  oomplahits^' 
P<4ycletus,  one  of  the  emperor's  freedmen^  was 
sent  from  Rome  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Britain.  * 
The  wdght  aad  aoihorily  of  such  a  meBsenger, 
Nefe  flattered  himseU^  would  produce  a  reooneilia- 
tkm  beiii«%A  the  hostile  genend%  and  disptae  the 
Britons toa mme pac^ tediper.  Polycktue  seli out 
wi&  a  large  vetinue,  and,  on  his  jowney  through 
Italy  afid  Gauti  made  his  grandeur  a  btHtheir  to  the 
peof^  On  his  anival  in  Britain  he  (yrerawed  dier 
RatoQm.soidieits^  but  his  magnificent  airs  and  a»- 
sumedl  impoHance  met  widi  nothing  from  the  Bri- 
tons but:  oontenipt  and  derision.  Notwithstanding 
the  nisfimuties  of  the  natives,  the  flameof  KBertf 
was  not  ettinguiAed.  The  cxoiHbatant  power  of  a* 
maHttmifted  sbuve  was  a  novelty  which  doese  fero^ 
ckHi»  islanders  could  ik)t€Kgest«  They  saW  an' army 
tha&  fiduf^t  with  valour^  and  a  genend  who  kd  diem 
on  tO'violbpy^  bufi  both  were  ofal^ed<  to  waU  the  nod 
of  a  wn^ched  bondsman*  In  the  import  made  bjr 
this  man  die  state  of  affairs  was  such  as  gave  no 
jealoasy  t0  Neto*  Suetonius^  therefbee^  was  can- 
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Boc«  tinued  m  fak  government.  It  happened,  in  a  short 
■  time  afterwards,  that  a  few  diips  were  wrecked  on 

jnL  '  ^  coast,  andall  on  board  perished  in  the  waves.  Thisi 
^  was  considered  as  a  calamity  of  war,  and,  on  that 
accomit  Suetonius  was  recalled.  Petromus  Turpili- 
anus,,  whose  consulship  had  just  then  expired,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command.  Under  him  a  languid  state 
of  tranquillity  followed.  The  general  saw  the  pas« 
sive  disposition  of  the  Britons,  and  not  to  provoke 
hostilities  was  the  rule  of  his  conduct.  He  remained 
inactive,  content  to  decorate  his  want  of  enterprise 
with  the  name  of  peace. 

XL.  This  year  was  remarkable  for  two  atrocious 
mines;  one,  the  act  of  a  senator,  and  the  other  per- 
petrated by  the  daring  spirit  of  a  slave.  Domitius 
Balbus,  of  praetorian  rank,  was,  at  that  time,  far  ad** 
vanced  in  years.  His  wealth,  and  his  want  of  issue, 
made  him  olmoxious  to  the  arts  of  ill-designing 
men.  His  rdation,  Valerius  Fabianus,  a  man  high 
in  rank,  and  likely  to  obtain  the  first  honours  of  die 
state,  forged  his  will.  To  give  colour  to  the  fraud, 
he  drew  into  his  plot  Vincius  Rufinus  and  Teren- 
tins  Lentinus,  two  Roman  knights,  who  chose  to 
act  in  concert  with  Antonius  Primus  (a)  and  Asi- 
nius  Marcdlus.  Antonius  was  a  prompt  and  daring 
spirit,  ready  for  any  mischief.  Marcdlus  was  grand- 
son to  the  renowned  Asinius  PoUio:  his  character 
was,  till  that  time,  without  a  stdn;  but  his  favourite 
maxim  was,  that  poverty  {&)  is  the  worst  of  evils. 
In  the  presence  of  those  conspiratcH*s,  and  odieir 
witnesses  of  inferior  note,  Fdbianus  sealed  the  wtU. 
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l^  £raiid  bdng  btou^t  to  light  before  the  senafee,  mm; 
the  authcn:  of  it,  with  three  of  his  accompiiccs»  ^  ^'^ 
namely,  Antooiiis,  Rufinus,  and  Terentius,  were    ^*^ 
ccmdemned  to  suffer  the  penalties  of  the  Cornelian      ^^* 
law(€r).  Marcellus  found  in  the  favour  of  the  piinoe^ 
suid  the  dignity  of  his  ancestors,  a  powerful  protec* 
tion.   He  was  saved  from  punishment,  not  from 
mbmy. 

XLI.  Xhe  s^une.day  was  fatal  to  two  odiers  of 
rank  and  distincti<Hu  Pooairpeias  i£lianus,  a  young 
man  who  had  already  passed  with  honour  through 
the. office  of  quasstor,  was  charged  as  an  accessary 
in  the  guilt  of  Fabiapus.  He  was  bamshed,  not  only 
from  Italy,  but  from  Spain,  the  place  of  his  birth» 
Valerius  Ponticus  met  with  equal  severity.  The 
crime  alleged  against  him  was,  iHfat^  with  a  cksign 
to  eliixie  the  juiisdict|on  of  the  prefect  of  Rome, 
he  ha^  accused  several  delinquoi^  before  the  pr^« 
tor;  intending^  in  the  first  instance,  under  cdour  of 
a  legal  process,  and  afterwards,  by  abandoning  the 
prosecution,  to  defeat  the  ends  of  justice.  The  Others 
added  a  clause  to  their  decree,  whereby  all  persons 
concerned  either  in  procurii^  or  conducting  for  hire 
a  collusive  aption,  were  to  be  treated  as  public  pre-^ 
vartcators  (a),  and  to  suffer  the  pains  and  penalties 
inflicted  by  the  law  on  such  as  stood  convicted  of  a 
false  and  calumnious  accusation* 

XLII.  The  second  daring  crime  that  marked  the 
year^  as  mentioned  above,  was  the  act  of  a  slave. 
This  man  murdered  his  master»  Pedanius  Secun- 
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^        this  defitpemte  act  was  either  because  his  liberty. 
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814.  '  after  a  bargain  made  /aK  wab  still  witMeidd,  or  be- 
ei. '    mg  enameiufcd  of  a  foreign  pathic,  he  could  not  en* 
dure  his  master  as  his  rii^.  Every  slave  in  llie 
femily  "wbeare  the  murder  was  committai,  was  by 
aflxdoit  tisage  subject  to  capital  punishment;  bat 
the  populace,  touched  with  compassion  for  so  memjf 
innocent  men,  opposed  the  execution  with  rage  and 
tumult  little  short  of  a  seditious  iasurreetiom  In  the 
si^nate  many  of  die  ikthers  eisA>r&ced  die  popular 
sMe,  but  die  majmty  declared  fot  the  Ti^in"  of  the 
law  without  innovation.  In  die  debaite  on  this  oc- 
casion {b}y  Cftius  Cassius   ^x>ke  to  the  feBowfhg 
effect: 

XLIII.  <<  I  have  been  often  present,  conscript 
*^  fathers,  when  motions  have  been  made  in  t!^  as- 
"  sembly  for  new  decrees,  repugnant  trf  the  ia#s  in 
*•  being,  and  utterly  subversive  of  all  ancient  es- 
*^  tablishments.  To  diose  measures  I  made  no  c^- 
*♦  position,  though  well  convinced,  that  the  regu- 
*•  lations  made  by  our  ancestors  were  the  best,  the 
**  wisest,  the  most  conducive  to  the  public  good. 
"  To  change  that  system  is  to  chai^  fpr  the  worse. 
"  This  has  ever  been  my  setded  opinion;  but  I  fbr- 
^^  bore  to  take  a  part  in  your  debates,  that  I  might 
"  not  be  thought  bigoted  either  to  antiquity,  or  to 
"  my  own  way  of  thinking.  I  had  another  reason 
"  for  my  conduct.  The  wright  and  influence  which 
"  I  flattered  itiyself  I  had  acquired  in  this  assem- 
"  bly,  might,  by  frequently  troubKng  you,  lose  its 
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"flftxat  ldclei»lD«d,ilia«fiare,  toxr^ww  t^f^  now 
'*&r  MaQ«  Hnpottant  «xwyuofiikiiiK.  n^  jngr  fc^l^  ^  „  ^v 
*"  vniae  ought  be  of  we.  Thitf  Qcw^ttnodwe  «ccprs   ^ 
"  tfaif»«fir]r  di^K.  A  jom»  «f ($»|iwl«r  xiidi»  frMottt  a     '^ 
'f  6k9d  4»  ittwft  ibim,  <«^i^iQM(  my  pi»  iiss^m.  u> 
*'  oppm»  «i»P  wSSm'»  blpif,  ra  nation  igliieq,  no^is. 
**  OMrfiy.tmdir,  ^  Ixs^  .in  .h}$«wn  bmse  b^rba- 
*'  nms^  m»f)der9dv  Tbe  tev  wWpH  4o?w«  evpiy 
"slsKf  wndl^tthe  jrpoCTto  «KPQVtion,  |p.$t||U  m  fqipe. 
''  Bg9f!»i  ibathw,  md,  if  you  .wi\U  H  tju§  itionrible 
"<)»^  jnt)»  ra^  ;Hi)puw^s  rbtt}^  iwlien  jam  Jmiw 

^';done  k,  wjNOh  <^  U9  PiW  thip)^  JWQSfif  .99l6?  Who 

" can ]dfep»t¥l  wins  xaok  or^^^i^ltyi  «ib^n  the  first 
"flug^^cate «I*  jQ»r  ait^  4ws  imfi^er  the  as$a$wi'« 
"  strpjke^  Who  oai)  hope  tp  livp  in  ^ep^i^  anKW^ 
"iii»  fHwfsSi  .when  ao  ]ai^  a  miiaber  as  four  hyn- 
"  ^bned  £(mUi(}  not  4efeed  F«4»oips  $ecH|M]Ms?  Will 
"  our  domestics  as^  us  IP  the  how  of  n^sed»  when 
**  we  «ee,  i»  Ae  iostaoee  before  9Si  th^  neither  their 
"oiirn.idlaQger  twr  Utoe  terrors  <rf  tJhe  law  . could  in- 
"  duce  ;tb«m  j»  i»Qleot  tte?ir  master?  WUl  |t  be  said 
"  &at  ii»  miirdeper  stpiRk  his  blpw  tQ  revc^igp  a 
"  peraooal  iqjurjr?  What  was  the  iojiiry?  The:  J»- 
'*  lemal  e^te  e£  »  isftan,  pe4m)s,  ms  in  ^g^; 
".«r  the  foReign  imthie.  wboro  tbey  wese  j^ing  *o 
^««ritrii.  from  him,  ^tneoded  to  him  from  his  an- 
"jceatMS.  if  .th»t  be  SQ.  the  deed  was  lawful,  and, 
"  tgr  xaanaifmis»*  we,  /consei^t  .fathjsrs,  ought  to 
"  .pnxmomce  it  joatifialdie  li^niicide. 

XlHy,  "Js^it  ilet  me  ask  yop;  are  we,  at  this^ 
"-ti«»  of  ;day,  4»  wiffiiort  by  arguropnt,  what  has 
Vol.  III.  R 
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BOOR  >been  loag  settled  by  the  wisdini  of  ages?  Sup- 
^  tj  c  ■"  pose  the  point  in  dispute  were  a  npmr  question,  to 
A^D.  ^^  ^  ^^^  decided  for  the  fir^  time:  can  we  imagine 
^^  that  a  ruffian,  who  had  formed  a  black.  de8^;n  to 
/'  murder hb  master,  kq>t the  whole  soclosdy  lock- 
*^  ed  up  in  hb  breast,  that,  in  the  agitatioi»  of  a 
^^  guilty  mind,  noting  c^cBped  &omt  lum?  Not  a 
'*  menace,  hot  so  much  as  a  rash  word  to  give  the 
^'  alarm?  Nothmg,  we  are  told,  of  this  sort  hi^ipen- 
^*  ed;  we  are  to  believe  that  die  assassin  brooded 
^^  over  hb  horrible  purpose  in  sullen  sikftce;  tiiat  he 
^'prepared  his  da^er  unseen  by  every  eye,  and 
^*  that  his  fellow-slaves  knew  nothing  of  it.  Be  it  so; 
^^  did  he  pass  unseen  through  the  train  of  attendants 
*^  that  guarded  the  bed-chamber?  Did  he  open  the 
**  door  unperceived  by  all?  Did  he  enter  with  a  light, 
^*  and  strike  the  mortal  blow,  without  the  know- 
"  ledge  of  any  person  whatever? 

^^  Between  the  first  design,  and  the  final  execu- 
'^  tion  of  evil  deeds,  sjrmptoms  of  guitt  are  o&en 
^^  seen.  If  our  slaves  are  fiuthful,  if  they  give  timely 
'^intelligence,  we  may  live  secure  in  our  bouses; 
'^or  if  we  must  fell  by  the  murderer's  dagger,  it  is 
''  a  satisfaction  to  know,  that  justice  will  overtake 
^*  the  guilty.  The  mind  and  temper  of  the  slave, 
^*  though  bom  on  the  master's  estate,  or  even  inhb 
'^  house,  imbibing  with  his  first  milk  affection  and 
^^  gratitude  to  the  family,  were  always  suspected  by 
**  our  ancestors.  At  present,  we  have  in  our  service 
'^  wh(de  nations  of  slaves;  the  scum  of  mankind, 
**  collected  firom  all  quarters  of  the  globe;  a  race  of 
'^  men,  who  bring  with  them  foreign  rites,  and  the 
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''  rel^ioQ  6f  ij^it  ooiintiy,  or,  ptx)biMy^  no  v^igion   MW 
**irt  all.  In  auch  a  conflux,  if  the  hms  we  rilent,  ^  ^  ^ 
"  what  im>tection  remains  for  the  ma^er?  But,  it  is    j^\^ 
^*  said,  the  innocent  may  suffer  with  the  guihy •  To      ^^* 
^*  this  I  answer,  wh^n  an  army,  seized  widi  a  gene- 
'^  ral  pmiic,  turns  its  back  on  the  enemy,  and,  to 
''  restore  militaiy  discipline,  the  men  are  drawn  out 
"  and  decimated;  what  distinction  is  dien  made  be- 
**  tween  the  gallapt  soldkr  and  the  coward,  who  fled 
^^  from  his  post?  In  political  justice  there  is  often 
'.^sometfamg  not  strictly  ri^t:  but  partial  evil  is 
-'  CQunterbalanced  by  the  good  of  the  whole." 

.  XLV.  To  this  reasoning  no  reply  was  made,  and 
yet  a  murmur  c^  disaf^robation  ran  through  the  as- 
sembly. The  number  doomed  to  suffer,  their  age, 
their  s^x,  and  the  undoubted  innocence .  of  the 
greatest  p«rt,  awakoied  sentiments  of  compassion; 
but  the  majority  was  for  letting  the  law  (a)  take  its 
course.  Their  opiiuon  prevailed.  The  popular  cry 
was  8^'for  merby.  The  rabble  rose  in  a  tumultu- 
ous body,  and  with  ^nes  and  firebrands  stopped 
the  executicMi.  To  queU  their  fury,  Nero  issued  a 
proclamaticm,  and  by  his  order  the  streets  were  lined 
with  scddiers  under  arms.  The  unhappy  victims  suf- 
t&red  death.  Cii^dnius  Varro  moved,  that  even  the 
freedmen,  who  were  aotually  in  the. house  at  the 
time  (rf  the  murder,  should,  by  a  decree  of  the  $e* 
nate,  be  bs^shed  out  cf  Itily.  To  this  Nero  an- 
swmd,  that  skice  tnerey  was  not  allbwed  to  miti- 
gate the  system  of  iancient  lows,  to  increase  their 
ligour  byi  ww  pains  and  p»iatei9»,  wmild  bp  an  aet 
of  cruelty. 


mc       XL VI.  Dunrig  ite  dame  emsuliKij^,  Tmpdd^bs 

■  ^^Priscas»  al fhe  svM  of  th6  pcdpte  6f  Bidn^nla,  *mtf 

•li  '  convicted  of  eic<^itk>ti,  and  cdtdemfied  to  miAc 

A.D.  .  • 

61.  ftdtitution.  The  ^nafe  remeittfeeted  die  vMbok^  of 
thii  nmi  ih  tb^  proseciaFtioti-  agt^^  Stsilffiiim  TutinDS 
(tf ),  his  own  procorteul  in  Afriea,  «dd  liow  fMditfC^ 
#ith  a  viikRetSve  ^irit.  the  people  hi  bdfh  Ae 
Gaufis  were  te^iewed  afid  ^ated  by  Qotecos  YiAu- 
Aitrs,  l^xtitid  Afiicantis,  atnd  Trell!ettici&  Manitflus. 
The  two  fbi^met,  eUte  w^  fatmiiy  piide^  pftssect 
diei^  thne  iri  ttiutiial  je^us^,  thWa^tlgj^iM^crCher, 
and  strugg^g  for  pre*€if)ffateitoe.  Th^ylbiokeddowtt 
with  contempt  on  Trebellius;  but  their  petty  ani- 
ino^tlicis  detVed  only  to  degrade  tliiEriffsblves^  ind 
give  <o  their  cselleagoe  a  decMidi  duperfadtity; 

XLVII.  hk  O»  doorse  ^  this  yds»  diad  Miiiii^ 
mias  Regulus^  (fidtteguidieA  bj^  Us  triitiM»,  ttft  Ma 
tinblemi^ed  charade.  Admired'  tcmlais^ecMiMKtf 
and  ilMshaken  ftrmiiew,  he  ro^^  to  ad  hi|^  a  plicAy  «f 
oedit  and  aMhdiiff ,  as  can  6e  attaineid  timiter  a  go<^ 
vemment,  whteine  die  grafidet»*  ctf  Ae  pvince  tUrowB 
tL  «hade  over  the  merit  oScwtj  private  ckxaaeo.  As 
a  proof  6{  dud,  we  have  titt  fibllowiiig  aBoeedMe. 
Nero  beiivg  confeied  wi<h  a  ft  of  iliiiess^  fie  tHbe 
of  sycophants,  fluttering  about  \m  p^rsdii^  pcmred 
jfoitb  the  anguialk  of  their  hearts,  and,  ^^if  anyiUiig 
<*  ha^peMd  ta  the  emperar,  the  day/'  Ih^  aaid^ 
^<thittptttapierioidtohSfaEfe,wo«ld  be  die  last  of 
<'  the  einpkre.'' ''  No,"  rti^ied  die  pm^ ''  a  piktt 
*^  of  the^^tate  win  stilt  reMnunr."  The  cHwtierS'  stdoil 
in  gaiste,  'wbndmog  Wha  thift  p^wn^  craUbe;.  Nfso 
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tdA  Aem,,  '^  Memmras   Regtilus  b  ilie  mai^^^  wonm 
Straftge  as  it  may  seem»   Re^las  survived  that  '  '     .^ 
opinion  of  his>  virtue.  In  liis  tevc  of  retirement  he     «i*. 
found  a  retreat  from  dai^r.  A  man,  whose  fymHy      €i. ' 
had  iatetf  risen  to  honoixrsy  gave  no  alarm;  and  his 
fortune  raised  no  envy«  It  was  in  dK  same  year  diat 
Nero  dediciated  a  gymnasium  (d),  or  pufattc  school 
fo^  athletic  exereises»  aind^  with  the  obliging  fiieiUty 
of  GredL  maimers,  gave  oiders  that  dK  senators 
asd  Romn  hnigbts^  widiotit  ad!^  expehci  on  fheir 
part^  ahoiild  be  provided  with  oil,  to  prepttre  the» 
limbs  far  that  elegant  exhsUtidn. 

XLVHI.  During  the  consulship  of  Publius  Mm^  a.  v.  c 
rius  and  Lucjus*  Asinius,  a  prosecution  was  set  oa  a^d. 
foot  aipinst  Antistius,  then  investied  with  die  ofice 
of  praetor.  The  conchict  df  this  man,  when  tr&une 
of  the  people  (if),  has  been  aheady  itienfifmeiL  The 
chsrgr  againslt  him  was^  dsat  being  the  author  ^ 
M^cmtiiSi  rktsks  agaiiist  thi  Emperor,  be  produced 
Us  p6em  tcy  a  lai^e  coihpasj^  at  the  taUeof  Obto* 
liiis  Scaptda;  Fo/  this  hbei  he  was  arraign^  on  the 
hw  of  merjesty.  The  cause  wa^  ccmdoetiBd  by  Cos« 
sttflanud  Capito  {6y,  vAto  laad  been  Utely  raised^  bjr 
the  intm^itf  Tigdlnas,  his  &&er.h}.ldw,  tatU 
aenatorian  onkr^  The  law  rf  raajfety  hsd  fidleii  into 
disuse,  tmd  was-  now  revived,  for  the  first  timie  in 
the  reign  of  Nero;  not,  as  itas  imagined^  to  wtiat 
Antistius  feel  its  severity,  but,  in  fact,  to  give  the 
emperor  an  opportunity,  after  judgment  of  death 
was  passed^  to  interpose  his  tribunkianfr)  ^(hority, 
aild,>  toiy  preventing  the  exeeulkm»  «ddnewltetretid 
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BOOR   his  name.  Ostbrius^  Scapula  was  called  as  a  witness. 

XIV. 

j^  ^  Q  He  remembered  nothing  of  the  verses  in  question. 
A?D.    "^^^  evidence  of  others  was  believed,  aftd,  there- 
^'^*      upon,  Junius  Marcellus,  consul  elect,  moved,  that 
the  criminal,  divested  in  the  first  instance  of  his 
prsetorship,  should  suflfer  death  according  to  the 
kws  in  force  (d),  and  the  practice  under  former  em* 
perbrs*  The  rest  of  the  senate  concurring  in  the 
same  opinion,  Pastus  Thrasea  rose  to  oppose  the 
motion.  He  began  with  honourable  mention  of  the 
prince,  nor  did  he  take  upon  him  to  defend  the  con- 
duct of  Antistius.  On  the  contrary,  he  blamed  the 
licentious  spirit  of  the  man  in  terms  of  severi^;  but 
under  a  virtuous  emperor,  and,  in  a  senate  left  to 
act  with  independence,  the  question;  he  said,  was 
not  the  magnitude  of  the  crime,  nor  what  punish- 
ment the  rigour  of  the  law  would  warrant.   The 
executioner,  the  gibbet,  and  the  halter  were,  for 
some  time,  unknown  at  Rome.   Odier  pains  and 
penalties  were  provided  by  law,  and  those  might 
be  infficted,  without  branding  the  judges  with  cru- 
elty, and  the  age  widi  infamy.  Antistius  may  be 
condemned  to  banishment;  his  efiects  may  be  con* 
fiscated.  Let  him  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  one.  of  the  islands.   His  life,  m  that  skuation, 
will  be  protmcted  misery.  He  wiU  there  continue 
to  languish  in  exile^  a  burthen  to  himself,  yet  a 
living  monument  of  the  equity  and  moderatbn  of 
the  times. 

.    XLIX.  7^6' innness  widi  which  Tlirasea.de- 
liVensdihis's^Mmenfts  inspired  tjie  soiate  wS(h.^the 
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same  aidour.  The  coasul  put  the  question,  and  ttie  book 
fathera  divided  (a).  The  majority  voted  with  Thra-  ^^'^  - 
sea.  The  dissentients  were  but  a  small  number.  si<- 
Amoi^[st  them  was  Aulus  Vitdlius  {b)j  of  all  the  ^ 
flattering  crew,  the  most  corrupt  and  servile;  fluent 
in  invective;  eager  to  attack  the  most  eminent  cha* 
racters,  and  ever  sure,  with  the  confusion  of  a  little 
rnuid,  to  shrink  from  the  reply.  He  heard  his  ad* 
versary  with  silent  patience.  The  consuls,  however, 
did  not  presume  to  close  the  business  by  a  decree 
in.  form:  they  chosen  to  make  their  report  to  the  em- 
peror, and  wait  his  pleasure.  Nero,  for  some  time, 
balanced  between  shame  and  resentment.  At  length 
his  answer. was,  ^^That  Antistius,  without  prova- 
^^  cation,  or  any  cause  of  complaint,  had  distilled 
>^  the  voiom  of  his  pen  on  die  name  and  character 
**  of  his  sovereign.  The  matter  had  .been  referred  to 
>^the  senate,  and  justice  required  a  punishment 
^'adequate  to  the  crime.  Nevertheless,  as  it  had 
^^  been  from  the  first  his  resolution  to  mitigate  a 
^^  rigorous  sentence,  he  would  not  now  controul  the 
"  moderation  of  the  fathers.  They  might  determine, 
"as  to  their  wisdom  should  seem  meet.  They  were 
"  even  at  liberty  to  acquit  the  criminal  altogether." 
From  this  answer  it  was  evident,  that  the  conduct 
of  the  senate  had  given  ofience  at  court.  The  con- 
suls, however,  were  not  inclined  to  alter  their  re- 
port Thrasea  maintained  his  former  opinion,  and 
all  who  had  voted  with  him  followed  his  example. 
Some  were  unwilling,  by  a  change  of  sentiment,  to 
expose  the  prince  to  the  popular  odium;  others 
thought  themselves  safe  in  a  large  majority;  and 
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HuMea,  mi&k  his  iisufd  devatioa  tf  akid^ 
'  aol  seoede  from  thedigniQr  of  his  dhancter. 

L,  On  a  charge  of  the  same  ooraplejiiep  as  the 
tojemeTj  Fabricius  Veimito  (a)  was  invdved  mskoL- 
lar  danger.  In  oertain  writings,  which  he  cidkd  the 
I.AST  WILLS  of  persKHis  deceased,  he  had  ias^rted 
(Strokes  of  satire  reflecting  on  several  membiers  lof 
die  senate,  and  odiers  of  theiSaondotal  ovden  Ta- 
fius  Gemimus  was  the  prosecutor.  He  adde^  another 
aikgaiaDn,  chaiging,  that  the  cramiaa)  abased  his 
ceedit  at  court,  and  ^dis^sed  of  the  bffoxirs  of  the 
firince,  and  die  honours  uf  the  state,  by  bargain  and 
«ale,  for  his  own  private  emohimqxL  This  Jb^  an- 
lacle  roused  the  lepratment  of  Nero;  he  Memoved 
the  cause  to  his  own  tribiHial.  Veiento  avas  banish- 
ed out  of  Italy.  His  books  were  x^mdemned  to  the 
iSsunes,  but  eagerly  sought,  and  univecaally  joead. 
Men  perused  with  avidity  what  was  prooiused  with 
danger.  When  no  loi^r  jkcohibited,  the  wod^  sunk 
into  obtivion. 

LI.  Meanwhile,  the  jNihiic  grievances  went  on 
with  increasing  violence,  and  the  means  of  nedxess 
diminished  every  day.  Burrhus  died  at  this  ttime, 
whether  in  the  course  of  nature,  or  by  pmson»  cstt>- 
not  now  be  known.  The  general  opinion  aacrihed 
lus  death  to  a  fit  of  illness.  He  was  sensed  with  a 
disorder  in  the  throat,  and  the  inflammation  in  the 
^ands  swelling  to  a  prodigipus  size,  suffoiai^on 
foUovired.  There  was,  however,  a  current  ^report, 
that,  under  a  pretence  .of  administering  a  pcoper 
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gai^,  pdson  was  mixed  in  the  medicine,  by  order  book 
of  Nero,  and  that  Burrhusi  having  discovered  the  ^  ^  ^ 
viUany,  as  soon  as  he  perceived  the  prince  entering  ^^ 
his  room,  turned  from  him  with  aversion,  and  to  all  '^ 
inquiries  shordy  answered,  >^  I  am  well  at  present.^' 
He  died  universally  lamented.  His  virtues  were 
long  remembered,  and  long  regretted.  Nor  was  the 
public  grief  aUeviated  by  the  two  persons,  who  suc- 
ceeded' to  his  employments,  namdy,  Fenius  'Rufus 
and  Sof<MiiuS'Tigefiinus  (a),  the  former  a  man  df 
undoubted  innocence,  but  the  innocence  that  pro- 
ceeds from  want  of  spirit.  Tigellihus  stood  distin- 
guished by  a  life  of  debauchery,  and  the  infamy  of 
his  character.  Rufus  owed  his  advancement  to  the 
voice  of  die  people,  who  were  pleased  with  his 
upright  management  of  the  public  stores.  Tigellinus 
was  a  favourite  of  the  emparon  The  early  vices  of 
the  man  recommended  him  to  notice.  The  com- 
mand of  the  pnetorian  guards,  which  had  been  en- 
tinsted  to  Burrhus  only,  was  granted  to  those  two 
by  a  joint  commission.  The  impression,  which  they 
had  ^ven  of  their  characters,  was  confirmed  by  their 
conduct  in  office.  Tigellinus  gained  an  absolute  as- 
cendant over  the  mind  of  a  debauched  and  profligate 
emperor.  In  all  scenes  of  revelry  he  was  a  constant 
companion.  Rufus  obtained  the  good-will  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  peo[de,  but  his  merit  ruined  him 
with  the  prince. 

LH.  By  the  death  of  Burrhus,  Seneca  lost  the 
chief  support  of  his  power.  The  friend  of  upright 
measures  was  snatchol  away,  and  virtue  could  n^ 
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BOOK  longer  niake  head  against  the  corruption  of  a  coort» 
-^Plj-^  governed  ahogether  by  thte  wild  and  proBigate.  By 
^1^^  that  set  of  men  Seneca  was  undermined*  They 
^-  blackened  his  character,  and  loaded  him  vhAk  vari* 
ous  imputations.  ^^  His  wealth  was  exorbitant,  above 
^^  the  cc»idition  of  a  private  citizen;  and  jet  his  un«* 
^*  appeasable  avarice  went  on  without  intermission» 
^'  every  day  grasping  at  more.  His  rage  for  pc^u- 
«^  larity  was  no  less  violent*  He  courted  the  affix- 
^<  tions  of  the  people,  and  by  the  grandeur  of  hkk 
*>  villas,  and  the  beauty  of  his  gai^tois,  hoped  to 
^^  vie  with  imperial  splendour.  In  matters  c£  taste 
^^and  genius  he  allows  no  rival*  He  claims  the 
''whole  province  of  eloquence  as  his  own;  and 
'^  since  Nero  shewed  his  taste  for  poetry,  from  that 
^  moment  Seneca  began  to  court  1^  muse  (a),  and 
^'  he  too  has  his  copy  o£  verses. 

''  To  the  other  diversions  of  the  prince  he  is  an 
'^  avowed,  ah  open  enemy.  The  skill  of  the  chari- 
^*  oteer  provokes  his  raillery;  he  sneers  at  the  ma* 
**  nagement  of  horses;  and  the  melody  of  die  prince's 
^  voice  is  a  subject  for  his  wit  and  ridicule»  In  all 
'«this  what  is  his  driftf  Why  truly,  that,  in  the 
'^  whole  extent  of  the  empire,  tl^re  shoidd  be 
"  nothing  xrorthy  ci  praise  but  what  flows  from  his 
"  superior  talents.  But  Nero  is  no  longer  the  pupil 
^'  of  this  subtle  philosopher;  he  haa  attained  the  prime 
'*  season  of  manhood,  and  nuiy  now  discard  }iis 
"  tutor.  He  has  before  his  eyes  the  brightest  model 
"  for  his  conduct,  the  example  of  his  own  iUuatri- 
"  ous  ancestors." 
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LIII.  Thne  itisidtcms  arts  were  not  unknown  to  book 
Seneca*  There  were  still  at  court  a  few  m  the  in*  ^  ^  ' 
teicsts  of  virtue»  and  fixMn  such  men  he  received  ^^^ 
inteU%ence  of  all  that  passed.  Fini^  that  the  ^ 
prince  had  withdrawn  his  friendship^  and  no  longer 
admitted  him  to  his  conversation,  he  demanded  an 
audience»  and  qpoke  to  the  f<dlowing  effect;  ''  It  is 
^^now,  Caesar»  the  fourteenth  year»  since  I  was 
^^pbced  near  .your  person;  of  your  re^  it  is  the 
^'  ei^ith.  In  that  space  of  time  you  have  lavished 
^*  upon  me  both  wealth  an4  honours»  with  so  liberal 
**  a  faind^  that  to  complete  my  h^piness  nothing 
^*  nam  h  necessary  but  moderation  and  contentment. 
^^  In  tfai  bumble  request,  which  I  presume  to  make» 
**  I  shall  take  the  Iflierty  to  cite  a  few  examples»  &r» 
**  indeed»  above  my  condition»  but  worthy  of  you. 
*^  Augustus»  your  illustrious  ancestor»  permitted 
**  Marcus  Agrippa  to  retire  to  Mitylene  (a);  he  al- 
^'  lowed  M»cenas  to  five  almost  a  strai^r  in  Rome» 
^'  and  in  the  heart  erf*  the  city  {b)  to  dwell  as  it  were 
^^  in  sotilude*  The  former  of  those  illustrious  men 
^*  had  been  the  companion  of  his  wars;  the  latter 
**  supported  the  wei^t  of  his  administration:  both» 
'*  it  is  true»  received  ample  rewards»  but  rewards 
<<  fiurly  earned  by  great  and  eminent  services.  Fofr 
*^  myaelf»^  if  you  except  sone  attainments  in  litera- 
^  torTy  the  indt  of  studies  pursued  in  the  shade  of 
^^  tetiiement»  what  mmt  can  I  assume?  My  feebfe 
^*  talents  are  supposed  to  have  seasoned  your  mind 
^^  witk  the  fisst  tkicture  of  letters»  and  that  hcmour 
**  b  b^onii  all  recorofense. 

^fiot  your  ttberality  knows  no  bounds.  You  have 
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BOOK   ^^  loaded  me  vUh  Savours,  and  with  riches..  When 

XIV. 

^  ^j  ^  "  1  reflect  on  your  generosityi  I  say  to  myself,  ShaU 
^815^^  "  a  man  of  my  level,  without  family  pretensions, 
^^  "  the  son  of  a  simple  knight,  bom  in  a  distant  pro- 
*'  vince  (c),  presume  to  rank  with  the  grandees  of 
**  Rome?  My  name,  the  name  of  a  new  man,  figures 
^'  among  those  who  boast  a  long  and  splendid  line 
^^of  ancestors.  Where  is  now.  the  mind,  .which 
*'  long  since  knew,  that  to  be  content  with  litde  is 
^^true  happiness?  The  philosopher  is  employed  in 
^^  laying  out  gardens  ((/),  and  improving  pleasure- 
^*  grounds.  He  delights,  in  the  extent  of  ample  vil- 
'*  las;  he  enjoys  a  large  rent-roll,  and  has  sums  of 
^*  money  (e)  laid  out  at  interest.  I  have  but  one 
'^apology;  your  munificence  wias  a  command,  and 
^^  it  was  not  for  me  to  resbt. 

LIV.  "  But  the  measure  of  generos&y  on  your 
^^  part,  and  submission  on  mine,  is  now  compile. 
"  What  a  prince  could  give,  you  have  bestowed; 
*^  what  a  friend  could  take,  I  have  received.  More 
**  will  only  serve  to  irritate  envy,  and  inflame  the 
**  malice  of  my  enemiies.  You  indeed  tower  above 
*^  the  passions  of  ill  designing  men;  I  am  open  to 
*^  their  attacks;  I  stand  in  need  of  protection.  In  a 
^^  campaign,  or  on  a  march,  if  I  fbund  myself  fa- 
^^  tigued  and  worn  out  with  toil,  I  should  not  hesi- 
*^  tate  to  sue  for  some  indulgence.  Life  is  a  state  of 
**  warfiux*;  it  is  a  long  campaign,  in  which  a  man  in 
*^  years,  sinking  under  a  load  of  cares,  and  even  by 
*^his  riches  made  obnoxious,  may.  crave  leave  to 
^^  retire.  I  am  willmg  to  resign  my  iit^th:  let  the 
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^^  auditors  of  the  imperial  revenue  take  the'account,  book 
"and  let  the  whole  return  to  its  fountain-head.  By  ' 
"  this  act  of  self-denial  I  shall  not  be  reduced  to    jn^ 

A.  D. 

"  poverty;  I  shall  part  with  that  superfluity  which  ^ 
"  glitters  in  the  eyes  of  my  enemies;  and  for  the 
^^  rest,  the  time,  which  is  spent  in.  the  improving  of 
"  gardens,  and  the  embellishing  of  villas,  I  shall 
^*  transfer  to  myself,  and  for  the  future  lay  it  out  in 
"  the  cultiviition  of  my  mind.  You  are  in  the  vigour 
"  of  your  days;  a  long  train  of  years  lies  before  you. 
*'In  full  possession  of  the  sovereign  power  you 
"  have  learned  the  art  of  reigning.  Old  age  may  be 
^'permitted  to  seek  repose.  It  will,  hereafter,  be 
"  your  glory,  that  you  knew  how  to  choose  men  of 
"  moderation,  who  could  descend  from  the  summit 
"  of  fortune,  to  dwell  with  peace  and  humble  con- 
"  tent  in  the  vale  of  life." 

LV.  Nero  replied  as  follows:  *^  If  I  give  an  im- 
^*  mediate  answ^er  to  a  speech  of  prepared  eloquence, 
"the  power  of  doing  it  I  derive  from  you.  The 
.^^  facul^  of  speaking,  not  only  when  the  matter  has 
"  been  premeditated,  but  also  on  sudden  pccasicHis, 
''  I  possess  (if  I  do  possess  it)  by  your  care  and  in- 
*^  struction.  Augustus,  it  is  true,  released  Agrippa 
/^  and  Maecenas  from  the  fatigue  of  business;  but  he 
^^  did  it,  at  a  time,  when  his  authority  was  establish- 
^*  ed  on  the  firmest  basis,  and  his  own  experience 
"wa$  equal  to  the  cares  of  government.  He  did  not, 
"  however,  resume  the  grants  which  he  had  made. 
^VWhat  .those  eminent  citizens  obtained,  they  de- 
^^  served  in  war  and  civil  commotions;  for  in  those 
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BOOK  "  busy  scenes  Augustus  passed  his  youth.  Had  my 
A  u  c  *  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  same,  your  sword  would  not  have 
M^  "  been  idle.  What  the  conjuncture  demanded,  you 
"  supplied;  you  formed  my  mind  to  science,  and 
"you  assisted  me  with  your  wisdom  and  advice. 
^*  The  advantages  which  I  derived  firom  you  arc  not 
"  of  a  perishable  nature;  they  will  cleave  to  me 
"through  life.  As  to  the  favours  which  it  was  in 
"  my  power  to  grant,  such  as  houses,  gardens,  and 
"  sums  of  money,  they  are  precarious  gifts,  subject 
"  to  accidents  and  the  caprice  <^  fortune.  Piresents 
"  of  that  kind  may  seem  magnificent;  but  ^y  fall 
"  short  oi  what  I  have  bestowed  on  others,  who  had 
*^  neither  your  accomplishments,  nor  your  merit*  I 
"  tould  mention  freedmen,  who  flourish  in  higher 
"splendour,  but  I  Mush  to  name  them.  I  blush^ 
"  that  you,  who  are  the  first  in  my  esteem,  should 
"not,  at  the  same  time,  be  the  first  man  in  my 
"dominions. 

LVI.  "  I  grant  that  you  are  advanced  m  years, 
^^but  the  vigour  of  your  constitution  is  still  un- 
"  broken.  You  are  equal  to  business,  and  the  firuit 
"  of  your  labours  you  can  still  enjoy.  My  reign  is 
**  but  just  begun;  and  what  has  been  my  fiberaltty? 
^*  Vitellius  was  three  titmes  consul  (a),  and  Claudius 
"  was  his  friend;  are  you  to  be  deemed  inferior  to 
"  the  former?  and  must  I,  in  pouit  of  munificence, 
"  yield  to  the  latter?  Volusius  (A),  by  a  Umg  »fe  of 
"parsimony,  raised  an  immoderate  fbrttme;  and 
"  shaH  not  my  generosity  put  you  on  a  level  with 
"  a  man  of  that  description?  The  impetuosity  of 
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^youth  may  hurry  me  beyond  the  bomids  of  pni-   book 


XIV. 


**deticc:  it  will  then  be  ywr»  to  retal  my  wander-  ^  ^j  q. 
'.'  mg  steps,  and  lead  me  td  the  paths  of  honour.  ^^^ 
"  You  hdped  to  form  my  youthful  understanding,  ^ " 
''  and  to  what  you  polished  you  still  can  ^ve  life 
"  and  energy.  If  yOu  resign  your  wealth,  can  you 
*'  suppose  that  your  moderation  wiU  be  deemed  the 
"  cause?  If  you  desert  your  prince,  will  your  love 
**  of  quiet  be  thought  the  motive?  Far  otherwise: 
^  my  avarice  will  be  arra^^nedt  my  cruelty  will  be 
*^  the  general  topic*  The  praise,  indeed,  df  wisdom 
^^wxy  pursue  you  in  your  retreat;  but  will  it  be 
*^  generous  to  build  your  iame  on  the  disgrace  and 
"  ruin  of  your  firiend?" 

To  this  flattermg  &$)eech  Nero  added  fond  em* 
braces,  and  all  the  external  marks  of  a£kctk>n*  In* 
clined  by  nature  to  disguise  his  saAiments,  «id  by 
habit  exerdsed  in  the  arts  of  dissimulation,  he 
knew  how  to  hide  under  the  sur&ce  of  friendship 
the  secret  malice  of  his  heart.  Seneca  answered  in 
a  submissive  tone.  He  returned  his  best  thanks,  the 
usual  close  of  every  conference  in  the  cdUoiet  of  the 
priixce.  He  resolved,  however,  to  change  his  mode 
of  living:  he  resigned  his  power,  and  retained  no 
appeaiance  of  his  former  splendour;  the  crowd  of 
visitors  no  longer  frequented  his  house;  he  dismiss- 
ed his  train  o[  followers,  and  but  rarely  appeared 
abroad,  willing  to  be  considered  as  an  infirm  old 
man,  obUged  to  take  care  of  his  health  at  home,  or 
a  philosc^her,  absorbed  in  abstract  speculations. 

LVIL  Seneca's  inftuaice  was  now  in  its  wane. 
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BOOK   To  ruin  the  credit  of  Fenius  Rufus  was  the  next 

xrv.  

^  ^-^  object  In  this  his  enemies  found  no  difficulty.  The 

j^^     crime  of  being  attached  to  Agrippina  Was  sufficient*. 
^      Tigettuius,  in  the  mean  time,  rose  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  credit  and  influence  at  court.  Possessing  a 
genius  for  every  mischief,  and  having  no  other 
^ents,  he  resolved  to  draw  the  prince  into  a  con-' 
federacy  in  guilt.  Congenial  vices  he  had  no  doubt, 
would  render  him  still  mcvre  dear  to  his  master* 
With  this  view  he  began  to  watch  the  passions  of 
Nero,  and  to  explore  the  secrets  of  his  heart.  He 
found  that  the  two  persons  whom  the  emperor 
dreaded  most  were  Plautus  (a)  and  SyMa;   both 
lately  removed  out  of  Italy;  the  former  into  Asia, 
and  the  latter  to  Narbon  Gaul.  Tigellinus  began  his 
secret  hostilities  against  them  both.  He  talked  of 
their  rank  and  high  descent.  Plautus,  he  observed, 
was  not  far  distant  from  the  armies  in  the  east;  and 
Sylla  was  near  the  legions  in  Germany.  For  him- 
self, he  had  not,  like  Burrhus,  the  art  of  managing 
parties  for  his  own  private  advantage,  llie  wel&re 
of  his  sovereign  was  his  only  object.  At  Rome,  he 
could  ensure  the  safety  of  the  prince.  If  plots  were 
formed,  by  vigilance  and  activity  they  might .  be 
crushed  in  the  bud.  But  for  distant  provinces  who 
could  answer?  The  name  of  Sylla,  rendered  famous 
by  the  celebrated  dictator  of  that  name,  would  rouse 
and  animate  the  people  of  Gaul.  In  Asia  the  grand- 
son of  Drusus  (6)  would  have  a  number  of  adhe- 
rents, and  might,  by  consequence,  excite  the  nations 
to  a  revolt.  Sylla,  indeed,  was  indigent  and  distress- 
ed; but  his  very  poverty  would  be  a  source  of  cou- 
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n^^  a  motive  tot  Tigarous  eiittt|>riK;^  atad  tboiigh  mom. 
be  aetmtd  to  buiguidi  in  repass  and  imkinice,  bit- 
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ki^e  cif  eatt  was  a  ckttk  to  Govor  his  anibitioiu  He    ^^j^ 
waited  for  an.  opportttnity  to  arrow  has  dack  <ed|;Bs»      ^* 

Plauti^  CfM  the  odier  I»ad,  possessed  innnddmae 
weatebw  To  lead  a  doggidi  tife  was  ms  'm,\aB  tem. 
per  or  his  charaeten  he  did^  not  even  a&ct  it.  He 
caofied,  wiOt  emviktioii,  tte  manners  of  die  ancieiii 
Koinans^  aoid  to  Id»  austerky  added  dir  mndnui 
of  tbe  siioie  seet:  a  sect  at  itt  tanes  fi>nd  of  pasblic 
eomnetions,  prsiid^  fiefte^  add  tutbideBt^  B^-  tUs 
reasoiiinig  Nero  ww  cootrinced.  No  dda^  iittewened^ 
Assassin»  were  dispstohed»  On  the  sixdi  dagr  they 
landed  sit  Mameiltes,  \rfKre,.  without  notice,  or  so 
much  as  a  bffit  so  alflmt  hiniy  S^Ha  was  taken  bjr 
snyjwise  at  Ids  own  taktev  and  ins^uidjr  mnrdered.^ 
His  btad  was  cOHv^ed  to  Rome.  Nero  amused 
Mmsetf  with  the  si|^  be  saw  that  the  h^rs  were 
growtt  gt^y  before  their  time,,  and  iii>  diat  circum- 
stsmce  found  a  subfsct  for  mirth  and  brutal  radUei^. 

LrV^n.  The  naider  of  naotos  coiddnotbeex- 
ecttled  with  tifssel  secrecy.  Ris  fmads  were  mine- 
ro«iSr  and  his  fiib  was  ivloable  to*  many»  The  place 
lay  remote;  a  voyage  wo»  to  beperformedy  aad^  in 
Ae  ntean^  time,  die  ptot  began  to  transpntt;^  A  import 
ppevaafed  at  Rome,  ttmt  Ptantus  had  put  hinssetf 
under  die  projection*  of  Corbok^  who  waa  the»  M 
the  head  of  powerful  armies;  a  man,  m  diat  evil  pe^ 
riod,  when  merit  and  innocence  were  capital  crimes, 
Hkely  fo^falt  a  devoted  victim.  The  rumoar  further 
added,  that  m  fetour  of  Plautus  alt  Am.  was  upM 
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BO(»   arms,  and  that  the  ruffians  sent  firom  Rome  had 

XIV. 

'j-jj;^  either  failed  in  their  resolution,  or,  not  finding 
^^^  themselves  in  force,  had  gone  over  to  the  opposite 
•*•  party.  The  whole  stoiy  was  without  foundation;  but, 
according  to  custom,  credulity  swallowed  it,  and 
i<Ue  men  added  from  their  own  invention.  Plautus, 
in  the  mean  time,  received  intelligence  of  the  de- 
sign against  his  life  by  one  of  his  freedmen,  who, 
having  the  advantage  of  a  fair  wind,  got  the  start  of 
the  centurions  dispatched  by,  Nero.  This  faithful 
servant  was  sent  by  Lucius  Antistius,  his  master's 
father-in-law,  with  advice,  that  no  time  was  to  be 
lost.  In  such  a  crisis,  sloth  would  ill  become  a  man 
whose  life  was  in  danger.  To  fall  a  tame  and  passive 
victim  were  to  die  an  ignominious  death.  He  had 
but  to  exert  his  most  strenuous  efforts,  and  good 
men,  touched  with  compassion,  would  espouse  his 
cause.  The  bold  and  turbulent  would  be  siue  to 
join  him.  Nothing  should  be  left  untried.  It  was 
only  necessary  to  defeat  sixty  men  (for  that  was  the 
number  employed  in  this  bloody  tragedy):  before 
Nero  could  receive  intelligence,  and  dispatch  ano* 
ther  band  of  ruffians,  there  would  be  time  to  con- 
cert bold  and  vigorous  measures.  The  flame  of  war 
might  be  kindled  all  over  Asia,  and,  by  this  reso- 
lute conduct,  he  might  save  his  life.  At  the  worst, 
by  daring  bravely,  his  case  would  not  be  more  des- 
perate.  Courage  might  su&r,  but  it  could  not  suffer 
more  than  cowardice. 

LIX.  This  spirited  advice  had  no  effect  on  Plau- 
tus. Banished  from  his  country,  without  arms,  or 
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any  means  of  defence,  he  saw  no  gleam  <rf  hope,    book 
and  was,  therefore,  unwilling  to  be  the  dupe  of  ^  ^^  '^^ 
visionary  schemes.  Perhaps  hb  affection  for  his  wife    JJ**: 
and  children  softened  and  disarmed  his  mind.  The     ^ 
emperor,  if  not  exasperated  by  resistance,  he  ima- 
gined, would  act  with  lenity  towards  his  unhappy 
&mily.  Accordi  <g  to  some  historians,  the  advice 
sent  by  Antistius  was  of  a  different  tendency,  im- 
porting that  there  was  no  danger  to  alarm  him.  We 
are  further  told,  that,  by  the  exhortations  of  two 
philosophers,  by  name  Caeranus  (a),  a  Greek  by 
birth,  and  Musonius,  of  Tuscan  origin,  he  had  been 
taught  that,  though  life  is  a  series  of  toil,  and  danger, 
and  calamity,  to  wait  with  patience  till  the  stroke  of 
death  delivered  him  from  a  scene  of  misery,  would 
be  heroic  fortitude.  Thus  much  is  certain,  he  was 
surprised  by  the  assassins  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
disarmed  and  naked,  attending  to  the  refreshment 
and  exercise  of  his  body. 

In  that  condition  a  centurion  dispatched  him, 
while  Pdagon,  one  of  the  eunuchs,  stood  a  spectatw 
of  the  tragic  scene.  This  wretch  was  sent  by  Nero 
to  superintend  the  ruffians,  like  the  minister  of  a 
despotic  prince,  placed  over  the  guards  and  tools  of 
iniqui^  to  see  his  master's  orders  strictly  executed. 
The  head  of  the  deceased  was  carried  to  Rome.  At 
the  sight  of  the  dismal  object  the  emperor  cried  out 
(I  give  his  very  words),  "  Nero,  now  you  may 
<'  safely  marry  Poppaea.  What  obstacle  remains  to 
^*  defer  a  match,  long  intended,  and  often  deferred 
"  on  account  of  this  very  Plautus,  and  men  of  his 
^*  description?  Octavia  may  be  «tivorced  ijMiout 
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BOOK  ^^  delay:  her  conduct,  it  is  true,  has  l^een  Uaiiukss^ 

'k^v.Q,  " '^^^  *^  imperiai  n^me  fsf  her  iadiST  (iJ),  and  tbt 
j^ii  «esteem  of  the  people,  have  Hiade  her  in  tnj?  eyes 
*«•  «  aB  Qbj€«(5t  of  terror  and  detcstetioiu^'  HaTto^  thos 
fortified  his  miod,  he  (fispatched  a  letter  to  die  se- 
nate, ivritteh  in  g^uaided  terms,  without  so  much  as 
glancing  at  the  murder  of  Siylla  and  Plantus.  He 
mentioned  tibcm  both,  charging  them  with  seditious 
maehinations,  hy  vMgit  he  himself  ms  kept  in  ft 
coAstaat  aiam,  lesit  jsome  dmadfitl  eonvulsioii  should, 
by  thehr  means»,  dhake  die  empine  to  its  feirodation* 
fhe  fathers  dectiecd  pufafie  yomts  and  suppUadaons 
to  dfte  gods.  Sylia  and  Pbutiis^  <(boM^  no  longer  in 
being,  Irene  expdled  the  senate;  and  with  this 
mockery,  to  e\nery  g^  nund  mort  griev^ous  thro 
tiie  worst  oppression,  the  peipple  were  amu^  «oA 
insulted. 

I^X.  Nero  finding,  by  the  slavkh  tenor  of  t3» 
4ecree,  that  the  fathers  were  wiUing  to  trmsibrm 
his  vices  mto  virtues,  resolvied  to  balance  no  longer. 
He  repudiated  Ok^tavia,  alk^ng  her  sterility  for 
his  neaso»,  sod  immediate^  nuirned  Pf^asa.  Hiis 
woman^  some  time  the  c^fieubtne  of  the  t  nipcror, 
and  now  his  wife,  contimicd  to  govom  hin^  with 
i9^Qunded  sway.  NcA  contest  mik  her  new  dignity, 
she  8ubc»^ed  a  tt^^mestic  servant  of  Octaria  to  charge 
his  mistness  with  a  i&iionoumble  intrigue  with  one 
of  her  slaves.  For  this  purpose  they  chose  fcr  the 
pretended  adherer  a  man  irf'the  name  of  £ucenis, 
a  native  of  Alexaudiia,  remarkable  for  his  «fcfll  on 
tlie  fl«de^i  The  female  servanta  were  put>  to  the  to^ 
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tune.  Some  of  them,  overcome  bj  pain  and  agony,   book 
confessed  whatever  was  demanded  of  them;  but  the 
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greatest  part  persevered,  with  constancy,  to  vindi-    ^>ij^ 

cate  the  hcmour  of  then*  mistress.  Tigdlinus  stood  m. 
near  at  hand,  pressing  them  with  questions.  One  of 
them  had  the  spirit  to  answer,  '^  The  person  oi  Oc- 
^  tavia  b  freer  from  pdlution  than  your  mouth.'' 
Sentence  was  pronounced  ^;ainst  Ociavia.  With  no 
more  ceremony  than  what  is  usual  among  citizens 
of  oordinaiy  rank,  she  was  dismissed  from  the  palace. 
The  house  of  Burrhus,  and  the  estates  of  Piautus, 
two  fiital  presents!  were  allotted  for  her  separate 
use.  She  was  soon  after  banished  to  Campania, 
under  a  milit^  guard.  Murmurs  of  dbcontent  were 
heard  in  every  quarter  of  Rome.  The  common  peo- 
ple spoke  out  without  reserve.  To  rules  of  caution 
and  political  wisdom  their  rough  manners  made 
them  stKangeiH,  and  the  meanness  of  their  condition 
left  them  nothing  to  fear.  Their  clamours  were  so 
loud  and  violent,  that  Nero  gave  orders  to  recal 
Octavia,  but  without  affection,  and  without  remorse. 

LXL  The  populace,  transported  with  joy  by  this 
event,  pressed  in  crowds  to  the  capitcd,  to  oflfer  up 
their  thanka  to  die  gods.  The  statues  of  Poppasa 
were  dashed  to  Ae  ground,  while  those  of  Octavia, 
adorned  with  wreaths  of  flowers,  were  carried  in 
triumph  on  men's  shoulders,  and  placed  in  the 
fcmim  and  in  the  temples.  The  multitude  went  in  a 
tumultuous  body  to  greet  the  empercHi  they  sur* 
rounded  hb  palace;  they  desired  him  to  come  forth 
and  receive  their  congratulations..  A  band  of  sd- 
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BOOK    diers  rushed  forth  sword  in  hand,  and  obliged  the 
^  ^  '^  crowd  to  disperse.   Whatever  was  pulled  down 
^*^     during  the  riot,  was  restored  to  its  place,  and  the 
*2.      statues  of  Poppaea  were  once  more  erected.  But 
her  malice  to  Octavia  was  not  to  be  q)peased.  To 
inveterate  hatred  she  added  her  dread  of  a  popular 
insurrecticm,  in  consequence  of  which,  Nero  might 
be  compelled  to  renounce  his.passion  for  her  person. 
She  threw  heraelf  at  his  feet:  "  I  am  not  now," 
she  said,  ^^  in  a  situation  to  contend  for  our  nuptial 
"  union,  though  dearer  to  .me  than  life  itself.  But 
"  my  life  is  in  danger.  The  slaves  and  followers  of 
"  Octavia,  calling  their  own  clamour  the  voice  of 
*'the  pec^le,  have  committed,  in  a  time  of  profound 
^*  peace,  public  outn^s  little  short  of  open  rebellion. 
*•  They  are  in  arms  against  their  sovereign.  They 
^^  want  nothing  but  a  leader,  and,  in  civil  commo- 
**  tions,  that  want  is  soon  supplied.  What  has  Oc- 
"  tavia  now  to  do,  but  to  leave  her  retreat  in  Cam- 
*^  pania,  and  shew  herself  to  the  people  of  Rome? 
^^  She,  who  in  her  absence  can  raise  a  tumult  so 
^*  fierce  and  violent,  will  soon  discover  the  extent 
"  of  her  power.  But  what  is  my  crime?  What  have 
**  I  committed?  Whom  have  I  oflFended?  The  people 
"  may  see  me  the  mother  of  legitimate  heirs  to  die 
^Vhouse  of  Caesar;  but,  perhaps,  they  would  fain 
^* reserve  the  imperial  dignity  for  the  issue  of  an. 
"  £g3rptian  minstrel  (a).  Submit  to  Octavia,  since 
"  your  interest  will  have  it  so:  recal  her  to  your 
'^embrace,  but  do  it  voluntarily,  that  the  rabble 
"may  not  give  the  law  to  their  sovereign.  You 
'*  must  either  adopt  that  measure,  or,  by  just  ven- 
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^^  geance  on  the  guilty,  provide  for  your  own  safety    book 
"and  the  public  peace.  The  first  alarm  was  easily  ^  ^  '^ 
"  quelled;  a  second  insurrection  may  prove  &tal.    ^^Ji 
"  Should  the  mob  have  itas(»i  to  despair  of  seeing      ^* 
"  Octavia  the  partner  of  Nero's  bed,  they  may, 
*^  in  their  wisdom,  find  for  her  another  husband." 

LXIL  This  artful  speech,  tending  at  once  to  in- 
flame the  prince  with  resentment,  and  alarm  his 
fears,  had  its  eflfect.  Nero  heard  the  whole  with 
mixed  emotions  of  rage  and  terror.  That  Octavia 
was  guilty  with  one  of  her  slaves,  was  a  device  of 
which  men  could  be  no  longer  made  the  dupes. 
The  firmness  of  her  servants  on  the  rack  removed 
even  the  shadow  of  suspicion.  A  new  stratajgem  was 
now  to  be  tried.  A  man  was  to  be  found  who  would 
dare  to  confess  the  guilt;  and  if  the  same  person 
could,  with  some  colour  of  probability,  be  charged 
with  a  conspiracy  against  the  state,  the  plot  would 
lie  the  deeper.  For  this  dark  design,  no  one  was  so  fit 
as  Anicetus  (a),  the  commander  of  the  fleet  at  Mi- 
senum,  and  the  murderer  of  the  prince's  mother. 
This  officer,  for  some  time  after  that  atrocious  deed, 
enjoyed  the  smiles  of  the  emperor,  but  soon  expe- 
rienced the  common  fate  of  all  pernicious  mis- 
creants: he  was  favoured  at  first,  and  detested  af- 
terwards. It  is  the  nature  of  great  men,  when  their 
turn  is  served,  to  consider  their  tools  as  a  living 
reproach,  and  standing  witnesses  against  themselves.  ;  ^, 
Nero  summoned  Anicetus  to  his  presence:  he  thank- 
ed him  for  services  already  performed.  "  By*  you," 
he  said,  ^'  I  i/i^is  delivered  from  the  snares  of  s^i  am- 
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ftooK   **  bitioiis  modier.  A  deed  of  greater  woraenl  sdD 
^  ^'^  "  remains.  Set  me  free  from  the  forioas  spirit  of  an 
^815.     "  imperious  wife.  To  effect  thia  jmt  need  not  so 
^      ^*  much  as  raise  yoor  iwid.  Neither  sword  nor  dag- 
**  ger  wiU  be  wanted.  Confess  yourself  gviiky  of 
*^  adultety  witib  Octavia;  I  ask  no  more.''  He  con- 
cluded with  a  promise  of  ample  rewards,  to  be  ma- 
naged, indeed,  with  secrecy,  but  wkhont  bound  or 
measure,  and,  in  the  end,  a  safe  retreat  in  some  de-* 
lightful  countxy.  ^^  And  now,"  he  ssad,  ^^  accept  the 
<<  o&Ts  which  I  ba^re  made^  or  certam  death  awaits 
"you." 

Anicetus  undertook  the  business.  Practised  m 
guttt,  and  by  the  success  of  his  foirmrr  dimes  m- 
iqpired  with  ooura^,  he  went  even  bcymid  has  com- 
mission, in  the  presenee  of  certain  chBOseo  persons, 
whom  Nero  summoned  to  a  secret  coonocil,  he  tdbd 
his  story  with  circumstances  that  dbowed  he  had 
no  need  of  a  prompter.  He  was  banished  to  the 
island  of  Sacdinia.  At  that  jdace  he  cooj^ued  to 
live  in  affliKnce,  and  died,  at  last^  jxl  the  euurse  of 
nature. 

LXIU.  Nero  issued  a  proehmadon,  dadarii]^ 
the  guik  of  Octavia,  and,  ki  express:  terms,,  aver- 
ring, that,  to  obtaki  the  command  of  Ae  Aeet  at 
Misenum,  she  had  prostituted  her  person  ta  Anl> 
cetus.  He  added,  that,  by  the  use  of  medfckies  ta 
proeure  abortion,  she  had  dirown  a  veii  aver  her 
adulterous  couunerce:.  hk  du&  public  dcdsfadon,. 
the  objection  on  aceotmt  of  sterflityy  sq  latelgr  urg- 
ed, ws»  no  mote  rememberedr  The  fivets^  however, 
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«nere  sM  to  be  dearly  proved.  She  was  bariisKed  to  Moot 
the  iOc  of  Pmditam  (a).  The  pofakic  mkid  was  ^^^.- 
fievor  ab  deeply  toitctted  with  coihpassiati;  The  ^m!^ 
baniiAmem  drAgript>iiia,  by  6rder  df  Tibefiiis^  vm  ^j!' 
temembeitd  by  maoy;  and  that  df  Julia  {S),  in  tU 
leign  of  Claudius,  was  stiU  ino»e  firesh  iti  the  mei 
mory  of  all:  but  those  two  «ifertunati^  exites^  had 
attained  the  rigcmr  of  tiieir  days,  atid  w«e;  by  cooi 
se^tietice,  better  ehaMed  to  emhire  the  stroke  of  dUi 
ver^.  Tbey  haid  ktiowiK  soeii»  of  lui{^itdete,  and; 
in  die  recoltettbh  ai  better  dmes,  cotdd  Icse,  or,  at 
least,  a^iiage  the  sbise  of  pret^t  evfls:  To  Obtairia 
the  eelebiatioii  6f  Uer  ddptieds  wa»  titde  different 
from  a  funeral  ceremony.  She  was  led  to  a  howst^ 
where  ^he  cbYdd  disc^ter  rioihiiig  but  iheifidriats  <tf 
affliction;  ho:  ficdier  estrried  off  by  pohon  {e},  and 
her  brother,  in  st  ^brt  tinfe  afterwards,  destroyed 
by  the  saitte  detestable  fnach^tloii.  She  sai^  her- 
self su|)dr3ed^d  hf  die  allurements  of  a  female 
slave;  sjie  saW  thfe  aiBTections  of  her  htisbsbd  aliena- 
ted from  herself,  and  a  marriage,  by  Which  her  ruiA 
was  completed,  openly  cctebrated  widl  Popp'jcli'. 
Above  all,  she  underwent  a  criiel  sCCeudaititMi,  to  an 
ingenuous  mind  worse  than  dedth.  At  die  tSlti^ 
when  t£e  storm  burst  tipbii  hef,  ihc  iva^  dflly  iitt 
the  tweiftieth  year  of  Ifer  a(^,  and  eved  theb,  in  Ae 
Mboni  of  life,  delivered  f o  the  custxjdy  of  centum 
rions  and  soldiers.  Her  present  afflictions,  she  plain- 
ly saw,  were  a  prelude  to  her  impending  fete.  She 
was  cut  off  from  aH  the  cbinforts  of  life;  but  til» 
tranquility  bt  die  grave  Was  sditt  dfeAied  to  her. 

\roL.  iiJ.  u 
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LXIV.  In  a  few  days  afterwards  she  received  a 
-mandate,  commanding  her  to  end  her  days.  Alarm- 
ed and  terrified,  she  descended  to  supplications;  she 
admitted  herself  to  be  a  widow;  she  claimed  no 
higher  title  than  that  of  the  emjperor's  sister  (a);  she 
invoked  the  race  of  Germanicus,  the  commcm  an- 
cestors of  Nero  and  herself,  and,  in  the  anguish  of 
her  heart,  regretted  even  Agrippina,  during  whose 
life,  she  said,  her  marriage  would  have  been  a  state 
of  wretchedness,  but  would  not  have  brought  her 
to  an  untimely  end.  Amidst  these  effiisions  of  sor- 
row, the  ruflians  seized  her,  and,  having  bound  her 
limbs,  opened  her  veins.  Her  blood  was  chilled  with 
fear,  and  did  not  issue  at  the  wound.  The  assassins 
carried  her  to  a  bath  of  intense  heat,  where  she  was 
suffocated  hy  the  vapour.  To  complete  the  horror 
of  this  barbarous  tragedy,  her  head  was  cut  off,  and 
sent  to  Rome,  to  glut  the  eyes  of  Poppsea. 

Such  were  the  transactions,  for  which  the  fathers 
decreed  oblations  to  the  gods.  I  mention  the  fact  in 
thb  place,  that  the  readers  of  thb,  or  any  other  his- 
tory of  those  disastrous  times,  may  know,  once  for 
all,  that  as  often  as  banishment,  or  a  bloody  execu- 
tion was  ordered,  the  senate  never,  fiuled  to  thank 
the  gods  for  their  bounty.  Those  solemn  acts, 
which,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Rome,  were  the 
^pious  gratitude  of  the  people  for  increasing  happi- 
ness, were  now  profanely  and  abominably  convert- 
ed to  memorials  of  horror  and  public  misery.  This 
inay  be  received  as  a  general  truth;  and  yet,  when- 
ever a  decree  occurs,  remarkable  either  for  a  new 
strain  of  adulation,  or  the  base  servility  of  the  times» 
it  b  my  intention  not  to  pass  it  by  in  silencer 
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LX  V.  In  the  course  of  this  year»  Nero  is  said  to   book 
have  destroyed  by  poison  the  most  considerable  of  ^  ^  ^ 
his  fireedmen.  Among  these,  Dor3rphonis  had  op-    ^^^ 
posed  the  marriage  with  Poppiea,  and  for  that  crime      ^* 
lost  his  life.  Pallas  was  in  possession  of  exorbitant 
wealth;  but,  living  to  a  great  age,  he  delayed  the 
eager  avarice  of  the  emperor.  He  was  murdered  for 
his  riches  (a).  Romanus,  another  of  the  freedmen^ 
endeavoured,  by  clandestine  calunmy,  to  accomplish 
the  ruin  of  Seneca.  He  charged  the  philosopher  with 
being  an  accomplice  in  the  machinaticms  of  Caius 
Piso;  but  the  blow,  warded  off  by  Seneca,  recoiled 
upon  the  accuser.  By  this  incident  Piso  was  alarm- 
ed for  his  own  safety  (b).  A  dark  conspiracy  fol- 
lowed, big  with  danger  to  Nero,  but  abortive  in 
the  end. 
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I.  UURING  these  transactions,  Vologeses,  king  book 


of  the  Parthians,  began  to  raise  new  commotions ^— 

in  the  East.  The  success  of  Corbulo  alarmed  his  sis. 
jealousy;  he  saw,  with  wounded  pride,  the  defeat  of  fe. 
his  brother,  Tiridates;  and,  in  his  room,  Tigranes, 
an  alien  prince  (a),  seated  on  the  throne  of  Armenia. 
The  honour  of  the  Arsacides  was  tarnished  by  these 
events,  and  he  was  determined  to  restore  its  former 
lustre.  But  the  struggle  was  to  be  with  a  great  and 
powerful  empire.  Treaties  of  alliance,  long  in  force 
and  long  respected  by  the  two  nations,  held  him  in 
suspense.  By  nature  anxious  and  irresolute,  he 
formed  no  settled  plan.  He  was  at  variance  with 
the  Hyrcanians,  and,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  con- 
flict, that  brave  and  powerful  nation  still  made  head 
against  him.^  While  he  continued  wavering,  fresh 
intelligence  fired  him  with  indignation.  Tigranes* 
Vol.  III.  X 
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BOOK   marched  his  army  into  the  territory  of  the  Adiabe- 
A.  u.c.  ^^s,  a  people  bordering  on  Armenia,  and  laid 
aVd.    w^ste  their  country.  The  enterprise  did  not  resem- 
^      ble  the  sudden  incursion  of  Barbarians  roving  in 
quest  erf  prey:  a  regular  war  seemed  to  be  declared 
in  form.  The  chiefs  of  the  Adiabenians  saw,  with 
resentment,  their  lands  made  a  scene  of  desolation, 
not  by  a  Roman  army,  but  by  a  foreigner,  a  despi- 
cable hostage,  who  for  years  had  lived  at  Rome  un- 
distinguished from  the  common  slaves. 

Monobazus,  the  sovereign  of  the  province,  in- 
flamed the  discontents  of  the  people,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  roused  the  pride  of  Vologeses  by  fre- 
quent messages,  importing,  thdt  he  knew  not  which 
way  to  turn,  nor  from  what  quarter  to  expect  relief. 
Armenia,  he  said,  was  lost,  and  the  neighbouring 
states,  if  not  reinforced  by  the  Parthians,  miist  be 
aB  invdved  in  the  same  calamit}'^,  perhaps^  with  the 
consent  (rfthe  people,  as  Rome,  it  was  well  known^ 
made  a  distinction  between  the  nations  tluit  fell  by- 
conquest,  and  those  that  submitted  at  dtseretiom 
Tiridates,  by  his  behaviour,  added  force  to  these 
complaints;  Driven  from  his  throne,  he  appeared 
with  all  the  silent  digni^  of  distress,  or,  if  he  spoke 
occasionally,  l»s  words  were  few,  short,  and  senten- 
tious. *'  Mighty  kingdoms,''  he  said,  *'are  nd  sup- 
sported  by  inactivi^.  Men  and  arms,  and  warlike 
^*  preparations,  are  necessary.  The  conquers  has 
**  always  justice  on  hi&  side.  In  a  private  station,  to 
"defend  their  property  is  the  virtue  of  individuals; 
*^  but  to  invade  the  possessions  of  others  is  the  pre- 
<^  rogative  and  the  glory  of  kii^s^'' 
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IL  Roused  bj  Ibeae  incentives,  Vologeses  sum-  book 
moned  a  council,  and,  seating  Tiridates  next  him-  ' 
self^  i^>oke  in  substance  as  follows:  ^*  You  see  before  *^^ 
'*  you  a  prince  descended  from  the  same  £ither  with  is. 
*'  myself.  Acbiowledging  the  right  of  primogeni* 
*'  ture,  he  ceded  to  me  the  diadem  of  Parthia:  in 
^*  return  I  placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Armenia,  the 
'^  thiid  kingdom  among  the  eastern  nations.  Media^ 
^*  in  &ct,  is  the  second,  and  Pacorus,  at  that  time, 
*^was  in  possession.  By  this  arrangement,  I  pro- 
'*  vided  for  my  &mily,  and,  by  the  measure,  extin- 
'*  guished  for  ever  those  unnatural  jealousies,  which 
*^  formerly  envenomed  brothers  against  brothers. 
'*  This  system,  it  seems,  has  given  umbrage  to  the 
'^  Rcmians;  they  declare  against  it;  and  though  they 
*^  never  broke  with  Parthia  without  paying  dearly 
^*  for  their  temerity,  they  now  are  willing  to  provoke 
^^  a  war,  and  rush  on  their  own  destruction.  Thus 
'^much  I  am  willing  to  declare;  the  possessions, 
"  which  have  descended  to  me  from  my  ancestors, 
<<  shall  never  be  dismembered;  but  I  had  rather 
'^  maintain  them  by  the  justice  of  my  cause,  than 
<^  by  the  decision  of  the  sword.  I  avow  the  princi- 
**  pie,  and  if,  in  consequence  of  it,  I  have  been  too 
*^  much  inclined  to  pacific  measures,  the  vigour  of 
'^my  future  conduct  shall  make  atonement.  The 
**  national  honour,  in  the  mean  time,  has  suflfered 
^*  no  diminuti(xi«  Your  gk>ry  is  unimpaired,  and  I 
'<  have  added  to  it  the  virtues  of  moderation;  virtues, 
'^  which  the  gods  approve,  and  which  no  sovereign^ 
*^  however  great  smd  flourishing,  ought  to  despise." 

Having  thus  delivered  his  i^entiments,  he  placed 
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BOOK    the  regal  diadem  on  the  head  of  Tiridatcs,  and,  at 
-  ^^' — the  same  time,  gave  to  Moneses,  an  officer  of  dis- 
815   '  tinguished  rank,  the  command  of  the  cavaby,  which, 
63. '  \  by  established  usage,  is  always  appointed  to  attend 
the  person  of  the  monarch.  He  aflded  the  auxiliaries 
sent  by  the  Adiabenians,  and,  with  that  force,  or- 
dered him  to  march  against  Tigranes,  in  order  to 
exterminate  the  usurper  from  the  throne  of  Arme- 
nia. In  the  mean  time,  he  proposed  to  compromise 
the  war  with  the  Hyrcanians,  and  fall  with  the  whole 
Weight  of  his  kingdom  on  the  Roman  provinces. 

III.  Corbulo  was  no  sooner  apprised  of  these 
transactions,  than  he  dispatched,  to  support  Ti- 
granes, two  lemons,  under  the  command  of  Veru- 
lanus  Severus  and  Vettius  Bolanus.  In  their  private 
instructions  diose  officers  had  it  in  command,  to 
proceed  with  caution,  and  act  on  the  defensive, 
without  pushing  on  their  operations  with  too  much 
vigour.  A  decisive  campaign  was  not  Corbulo's 
plan.  He  wished  to  protract  the  war,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  stated,  in  his  letters  to  the  emperor,  the 
necessity  of  appointing  a  commander,  with  a  special 
commission  to  protect  Armenia,  as  he  foresaw  a 
storm  gathering  in  the  province  of  Syria.  If  Volo- 
geses  made  an  irruption  m  that  quarter,  a  powerful 
army  would  be  wanted  to  repel  the  invader.  With 
the  rest  of  his  legions  he  formed  a  chiun  of  posts 
along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and,  having 
made  a  powerful  levy  of  provincial  forces,  he  se- 
cured all  the  passes  against  the  inroads  of  the  ene- 
my. In  order  to  make  sure  of  water  in  a  country 
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not  well  supplied  by  nature,  he  erected  strong  cas-    book 
ties  near  the  springs  and  fountains;  and,  where  the  '^'\f^ 
stations  were  inconvenient,  he  choaked  up  a  num-    ^*^ 
ber  of  rivulets,  with  heaps  of  sand,  with  intent  to     ^2. 
conceal  their  source  from  the  Parthian  army. 

IV.  While  Corbulo  was  thus  concerting  mea- 
sures for  the  defence  of  Syria,  Moneses  advanced 
by  rapid  marches,  aiid  with  all  his  forces  entered 
Armenia.  He  hoped  to  outstrip  the  fame  that  flies 
before  an  enterprising  general,  and  to  &11  upon  Ti- 
granes  by  surprise.  That  prince,  aware  of  the  de- 
sign, had  thrown  himself  into  the  city  of  Tigrano- 
certa,  a  place  surrounded  by  hi^  walls  (a),  and 
defended  by  a  numerous  garrison.  The  river  Nice- 
phorius  (6),  with  a  current  sufficiently  broad,  wa^es 
a  considerable  part  of  the  walls.  A  deep  trench  in- 
closed the  rest.  There  was  a  competent  number  of 
soldiers  to  man  the  works,  and  provisions  had  been 
laid  in  with  due  precaution.  Some  of  the  foraging 
parties  having  rashly  ventured  too  far  were  sur- 
rounded by -the  enemy.  This  check,  however,  in- 
stead of  disheartening  the  garrison,  served  only  to 
inspire  them  with  a  spirit  of  revenge.  The  opera- 
tions of  a  siege  are  ill  suited  to  the  genius  of  the 
Parthians,  whose  courage  always  fails  in  a  close 
engagement.  A  few  arrows  thrown  at  random  made 
no  impression  on  men  sheltered  by  their  fortifica- 
tions. The  besiegers  could  only  amuse  themselves 
with  a^feeble  attack.  An  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Adiabenians  to  carry  the  works  by  assault.  They 
advanced  their  scaling  ladders  and  other  military 
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MOK   cngiaes,  biit  were  soon  repulsed,  and,  the  garrison 

j^  u  Q-  sallying  out,  the  whole  corps  was  cut  to  pieces. 

'sis. 

A.  D. 

^  V.  Corbulo  was  not  <^  a  temper  to  be  elated 
with  success.  He  choise  to  act  with  moderdtioa  in 
prosperity,  and,  accordingly,  dispatched  an  embassy 
to  expostulate  with  Vologeses  on  the  ^lence  with 
which  he  had  invaded  a  Ib»nan  province,  and  not 
only  besieg^ed  the  cohorts  of  die  empire,  but  also  a 
king  in  alliance  with  |lome.  If  the  Parthian  prince 
did  not  raise  the  siege,  he  threatened  to  advance  with 
the  strength  of  his  army,  and  encamp  in  the  heart 
«f  the  country.  Casperius,  a  centurion,  was  charged 
with  this  commission.  He  met  the  king  in  the  city 
^  Nisibis  (a),  distant  about  seven  and  thirty  mUcs 
from  Tigranocerta,  and  there  delivered  his  orders 
in  a  tone  of  firmness.  To  avoid  a  war  with  Rome 
had  been  for  some  time  the  fixed  resolution  of  Vo;- 
logeses,  and  the  success  of  the  present  enteiprise 
gave  fabn  no  reason  to  alter  his  sentiments. 

The  siege  promised  no  kind  oi  advantage;  Ti- 
granes  possessed  a  strong-hold,  well  garrisoned, 
and  provided  with  ample  supplies;  the  forces,  that 
attempted  to  stonn  the  works,  met  with  a  total 
overthrow;  the  Roman  legions  were  in  possessimi 
of  Armenia,  and  others  were  in  readiness,  not  only 
to  cover  the  province  of  Syria,  but  to  push  the 
war  into  the  Parthian  territories:  hb  cavalry  suffer- 
4^  ed  for  want  of  forage,  and,  all  vegetation  being  de- 
stroyed by  a  swarm  of  locusts,  neither  grass  nor 
foliage  could  be  found.  Determined  by  these  con- 
siderations, yet  ^guising  his  fear,  Vologeses,  with 
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die  specious  ap{)earBinee  of  a  pacific  disposition,  re-    book 


XV. 


turned  for  answer  to  Caqierius,  that  he  should  send- 
ambassadors  to  Rome,  with  instructions  to  solicit    'sis'. 
the  cession  of  Armenia,  and  the  re-estaUisbment  of     «e.* 
pesR^  between  the  two  nations.  Meanwhile,  he  sent 
d^mlches  to  Moneses,  with  orders  to  abondon  the 
siege  of  Tigranoeerta,  and,  without  ferther  delay, 
Tetumed  to  Mis  capital. 

VL  These  events,  ascribed  by  the  general  voice 
to  the  conduct  of  the  general,  and  the  terror  im- 
pressed on  the  mind  cS  Vologeses,  weie  extolled  in 
terms  of  the  ^Kest  commendation.  And  yet  ma- 
%nky  was  at  work.  Some  would  have  it,  ^'  That 
^'  there  was  at  the  bottom  a  secvet  compact  to  make 
f ^  an  end  of  die  war.  According  to  their  sinister 
'*  interpretatkm,  it  was  st^ulated,  that  Vologeses 
^\  should  retom  to  his  own  dominions^  and  that  Ar- 
^'menia  should  be  evacuated  t^  Tignuies.  With 
^'  what  other  view  were  the  Roman  sddiers  with- 
"  drawn  from  Tigranocerta?  Why  give  up,  by  an 
^*  ifi-judged  peace,  what  had  been  so  well  defended 
^'  in  time  of  warf  Could  the  army  find,  at  the  extre- 
**  mity  of  Cappadocia,  in  huts  suddenly  thrown  up, 
'^better  winter-qusuters,  Aan  in  the  caj^l  of  a 
^^  kingdom,  which  had  been  preserved  by  force  of 
^^  loms?  Ptace  is  held  forth;  but  it  is,  in  fact^  no 
^^  more  than  a  truce,  a  suspension  of  arms,  that  Vo* 
^^  logeses  may  have  to  contend  with  another  gene- 
*^  ral,  and  that  Corbulo  should  not  be  obliged  to 
<<  hazard  the  great  renown,  which  he  had  acquired 
^*  duting  a  sorvice  of  so  many  years." 
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XV.  T  7 

-  quired  a  new  commander  for  the  special  purpose  of 
wj-  defending  Armenia,  and  the. nomination  of  Ca^sen- 
^  nius  Psetus  was  already  announced.  That  bfficer 
arrived  in  a  short  time. .  A  divbion  of  the  forces 
was  allotted  to  each  commander.  The  fourth  and 
twelfth  legions;  with  the  fifth  lately  arrived  from 
Maesia,  and  a  body  of  aux^iliaries  from  Pontus^ 
from  Galatia  and  Cappadocia,  were  put  under 
the  command  of  Psetus.  The  third,  the  sixth, 
and  tenth  legions,  with  the  forces  .of  Syria,  were 
assigned  to  Corbulo.  Both  commanders  were  to  act 
in  concert,  or  to  push  the  war  in  different  quarters* 
as  the  occasion  might  require.  But  the  spirit  of 
Corbulo  could  not  brook  a  rival,  and  Psetus,  though 
to  be  second  in  command  under  such  a  general 
would  have  been  hb  highest  glory,  began  to  aspire 
above  himself.  He  despised  the  fame  acquired  b^ 
Corbulo,  declaring  all  his  best  exploits  to  be  no 
better  than  boasted  victories,  without  bloodshed, 
and  without  booty;  mere  pretended  sieges,  in  which 
not  a  single  place  was  carried  by  assault.  Fot  him- 
self, he  was  resolved  to  carry  on  the  war  for  more 
substantial  purposes.  By  imposing  tributes  and  taxes 
on  the  vanquished,  he  meant  to  reduce  them  to  sub- 
jection, and,  for  the  shadow  of  an  oriental  king,  he 
would  establish  the  rights  of  conquest,  and  the  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  name. 

VII.  In  this  juncture,  the  ambassadors,  who  had 
been  sent  by  Vologeses  to  treat  with  Nero,  return- 
ed back  to  their  own.  country.  Their . negotiation 
was  unsuccessful,  and  the  Parthians  declared  war^ 
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Paetus  embraced  the  opportunitjr  to  signalise  his   book 
valour. .  He  entered  Armenia  at  the  head  of  two  le-  ^  ^j  ^ 
g^ons;  the  fourth  commanded  by  Funisulanus  Vet-    ^^ jj 
tonianus,   and  the  twelfth   by   Calavius   Sabinus.  •  •*• 
His  first  approach  was  attended  with  unpropitious 
omens.  In  passing  over  a  bridge,  which  lay  across 
the  Euphrates,  the  horse  that  carried  the  consular 
ornaments,  taking  fright  without  any  apparent  cause, 
broke  from  the  ranks,  and  fled  at  full  speed.  A  vie* 
tim,  likewise,  intended  for  sacrifice,  standing  near 
the  unfinished  fortifications  cf  the  winter  camp,  es- 
caped out  of  the  entrenchments.  Nor  was  this  all: 
the  javelins,  in  the  hands  of  the  soldiers,  emitted 
sudden  flashes  of  fire;  and   this  prodigy  was  the 
more  alarming  as  the  Parthians  brandished  the  same 
weapon. 

Vni.  Portents  and  prodigies  had  no  effect  on 
Paetus.  Without  waiting  to  fortify  his  winter  en- 
campment, and  without  providing  a  sufficient  store 
of  grain,  he  marched  his  army  over  Mount  Taurus, 
determined,  as  he  gave  out,  to  recover  Tigrano- 
certa,  and  lay  waste  the  country  through  which 
Corbulo  had  passed  with  vain  parade.  In  his  pro- 
gress some  forts  and  castles  were  stormed,  and  it  is 
certain  that  his  share  of  glory  and  of  booty  would  have 
been  considerable,  if  to  enjoy  the  former  with  mo- 
deration, and  to  secure  the  latter,  had  been  his 
talent.  He  over-ran  by  rapid  marches  vast  tracts  of 
country,  where  no  conquest  could  be  maintained. 
Hb  provisions,  in  the  mean  time,  went  to  decay, 
and,  the  winter  season  approaching  fast,  he  was 
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BOOK   obligni  to  return  uritli  h»  armj?.  His  did|atch€9  ta 
-j^-jj^^Nero  were  in  a  style  as  grand  as  if  he  had  etided 
^815^    the  war,  high  sounding,  pompous^  full  of  v^ 
^      ^oxy,  but  without  any  sodid  advantage* 

IX.  In  the  me^  time  Coibolo  never  negkctsed 
Ae  hanks  of  the  Euphmtes.  Ta  his  fpraier  ofaain  of 
posts  he  added  new  stations;  and;  lest  the  enemy^ 
who  showed  thetnselves  in  det^died  parties  on  the 
opposite  fdains^  should  he  able  to  dbstrudt  the 
building  of  a  bridge  over  the  livor,  hfi.drdersd  a 
number  of  vessels  of  large  side  to  be  braced  to- 
gether with  great  beams,  and  oa  that  foundiition 
raised  a  superstructure  of  towers  armed  wiibh  slinga 
and  wariike  engines^  From  this  floaty  battery  he 
annoyed  the  enemy  with  a  discharge  of  stones  and 
javelins,  thrown  to  such  a  length,  that  the  Parthians 
could  not  retaliate  with  their  darts.  Under  this  shel- 
ter the  bridge  was  finished.  T%e  alKed  oohorts  pas-r 
aed  over  to  the  opposite  hills^  The  le^g^ot^fettowedt 
and  pitched  their  camp.  The  whole  of  the^  opera- 
tions was  executed  w|th  such,  rapidity,  iuEidso  fer-. 
midable  a  display  of  stroigth,  that  the  Parthiaas 
abandoned  their  enterprise,  aiid,  widiout  attempting 
any  thing  against  the  Syrians,  drew  off  their  forces 
to  the  invasion  of  Armenia. 

X.  Fastus  had  fixed  his  head^quarters  ia  that 
country,  little  aware  of  the  storm  ready  to  burst 
upon  him,  and  so  much  off  his  guard,  that  he  suf- 
fered the  fifth  legion  to  remain  in  PQntus,.at  a  con- 
siderable 4istaQce,  while  hie  stiU  weakened  his  nym- 
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bers  by  gtantitig  telve  of  absence  to  Ids  toldietd  book 
without  reserve.  In  this  situation  he  received  intel-  X^uToT 
Hgence  of  the  approach  of  Vologeses  with  a  powers 
ful  army.  He  called  the  twelfth  legicm  to  hi^  assist- 
atice,  and,  by  the  necessity  oi  that  reinforcement, 
betrayed  to  the  enemy  the  feeble  condition  oi  his 
army.  He  Was,  notwithstanding,  sufficiently  strong 
to  mainttiin  his  post,  and  baffle  all  the  effmis  of  the 
PtfA&kl«s,  had  it  been  in  the  genius  of  the  mati  to 
pursue  w\ih  firmness  either  his  own  id^,  or  the' 
counsel  of  others^  But  in  pressing  ^xigencie^,  he 
no  sMtier  embllaced  the  plan  recommended  by  of* 
ftcers  of  known  experience,  than  his  littk  ^irit 
was  stung  with  j^dousy,  and,  lest  he  should  be 
tbotight  to  stand  in  need  of  advice,  he  was  sure  to 
ad^t  very  different  measures,  always  changing  for 
the  worse. 

On  the  first  approach  of  the  Parthians,  he  sallied 
out  of  his  entrenchments,  determined  to  hazard  a 
battle*  Ditcheis  and  ramparts,  he  said,  were  noC 
given  to  him  in  commission,  nor  had  he  anjr  need 
of  tibat  defence:  the  soldier  and  the  swmd  were  aS 
he  wsyoted.  In  this  Vapouring  strain  he  led  his  le- 
gions to  the  field;  but  a  centurion,  and  a  fcW  sol- 
diers, who  had  been  sent  to  reomnoitre  the  enemy, 
being  out  off,  his  doumge  fidled,  and  he  sounded  a 
rctmat.  Me  Wis  do  soonet  in  his  camp,  than  per-* 
ceivbig  that  Vologeses  h^  not  pressed  oii  t^e  re^^ 
he  o»ee  more  gre#  bold/^d^  in  a  fit  of  valcuf»  br- 
diered  three  thousand  of  his  best  In^iry  to  take 
post  on  the  next  eminence  «^  Mount  Taurus,  tGf 
dispute  tfaa  pais  with  the  Parthian  kmg.  The  Pan- 
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BOOK    nonians,  who  formed  the  strength  of  his  caValry; 

• — were  drawn  up  on  the  open  plain.  He  placed  his 

815.      wife  and  her  infant  son  in  a  castle,  called  Arsamo- 

A.  II.  '  V      . 

» '  sata  (a),  and  left  a  cohort  to  defend  the  place.  In 
this  manner  he  contrived  to  divide  an  army,  which, 
acting  with  united  force,  would  have  been  able  to 
repel  the  attack  of  a  wild  and  desultory  enemy. 
When  pressed  by  Vologeses,  we  are  told  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  could  submit  to  acquaint 
Corbulo  with  his  situation.  That  officer  did  not 
hurry  to  his  assistance.  To  augment  the  glory  of 
delivering  him,  he  was  willing  to  let  the  danger  in- 
ci*ease.  In  the  mean  time,  he  ordered  a  detachment 
of  a  thousand  men,  drafted  from  each  of  his  three 
legions,  and  a  body  of  eight  hundred  horse,  with 
an  equal  number  from  the  cohorts,  to  hold  them- 
selves in  readiness  for  a  sudden  enterprise. 

XL  Vologeses  knew  from  his  scouts  that  Ws 
passage  over  mount  Taurus  was  obstructed  by  the 
Roman  infantry,  and  that  the  plain  was  occupied 
by  the  Pannonian  horse;  but  the  news  did  not  deter 
him  from  pursuing  his  march.  He  fell  with  impetu- 
ous fury  on  the  cavalry,  who  fled  with  precipitation.. 
The  legionary  soldiers,  in  like  manner,  abandoned 
their  post.  A  tower,  commanded  by  Tarquitius 
Crescus,  a  centurion,  was  the  only  place  that  held 
out.  That  officer  made  several  sallies  with  success, 
routing  such  of  the  enemy  as  dared  to  approach 
the  walls,  and  pursuing  the  run-aways  with  great 
slaughter;  till  by  a  Volley  of  combustibles,  thrown 
in  by  the  besiegers,  the  works  were  set  on  fire.  The 
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gallant  centurion  perished  in  the  flames.  Some  of  book 
the  garrison  escaped  unhurt,  and  made  the  best  of — — ^ 
their  way  to  distant  wilds.  The  wounded  returned  to     W5- 

A.  D. 

the  camp,  and  there  related  wonders,  magnifying,  be-  <». 
yond  all  bounds,  the  valour  of  the  Parthian  king,  the 
number  of  his  troops,  and  their  ferocity  in  battle. 
A  panic  pervaded  the  army.  Men,  who  feared  for 
themselves,  swallowed  all  that  was  said  with  easy 
credulity.  Paetus  felt  the  pressure  of  his  misfortunes. 
He  seemed  to  resign  the  command,  unable  to  strug- 
gle with  adversity.  He  sent  again  to  Corbulo,  with 
earnest  prayers  entreating  him  to  save  the  Roman 
eagles,  with  the  standards  of  an  unfortunate  army, 
and  the  army  itself,  from  impending  ruin.  In  the 
mean  time,  he  and  his  men  would  hold  out  to  the 
last,  determined  to  live  or  die  in  the  service  of 
their  country. 

XU.  Corbulo,  as  usual,  firm  and  collected  in  the 
moment  of  danger,  prepared  for  the  expedition. 
Having  left  a  sufficient  force  to  guard  his  posts  on 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  he  moved  forward  to- 
wards Armenia,  taking  the  shortest  route  through 
Commagena,  and  next  through  Cappadocia,  both 
fertile  countries,  and  capable  of  furnishing  su{^lies 
for  his  army.  Besides  the  usual  train  attending  on 
a  march,  he  took  with  him  a  number  of  camels, 
loaded  with  grain,  to  answer  the  double  purpose  of 
preventing  the  want  of  provisions,  and  of  striking 
the  enemy  with  the  terror  of  an  unusual  appearance. 
Pactius,  a  centttri<Mi  of  principal  rank  (a),  was  the 
first  firom  the  vanquii^ed  army  that  encountered 
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BOOK    Corbttlo  on  bis  ftiarch.  The  common  mien  oaBue  tip 

■ — soon  after,  all  endeayoQiing  by  vaiioas  excuses  tso 

^  '8ii  "  palliate  their  ^grtee.  The  general  ordered  thenk 
63/  to  join  their  colours^  and  try  to  gain  dteirferdnik 
£rom  P^ttts»  The  sMrotful  disposition  (tf  thai  oiEcer 
might  incline  \atti  to  forgive;  but,  forhhnaelf,  be 
favoured  none  but  such  as  CDii<|uered  by  tfaeil* 
valour.  He  then  addressed  his  own  legions,  visiting^ 
the  ranks^  and  inspiring  all  with  zeal  dlid  ardour^ 
He  called  to  mind  their  past  exploks)  and  qpene£ 
to  their  vifew  a  new  field  of  ^dry.  **  k  iia  not,"  he 
3aid,  ^^  the  towns  aod  vHlages  of  Armenia  thart  ncnr 
*^  demand  our  swords:  a  Roman  camp  invoke»  omr 
^*  aid,  and  two  legions  look  to  us  for  relief  Their 
*^  delivery  ftook  the  Barbarians  will  bd  the  tfeward 
"  of  victory.  If  to  a  private  sddier  the  ciivid  croWn 
*^  (b)j  delivered  by  the  hand  of  his  genenil>  is  the 
"brightest  recompence  for  the  life  of  a  citizen 
"  aavec^  how  much  greater  will  be  the  glory  of  the 
^^  present  enterprise,  in  which  the  nmnber  of  the 
"  distressed  in  equal  to  those  who  bring  relief,  and, 
"  by  consequence,  every  soldier  in  this  army  may 
"save  his  man!"  By  thb  discourse  one  general 
4)irit  was  diffused  through  the  ranks*  The  men 
had  private  motives  to  inflame  their  courage;  they 
felt  for  their  brothers;  they  wished  to  soccoor  thdr 
relations,  and,  without  halting  nig^t  or  darfr^  pur- 
sued their  march  with  alacrity  and  vigour* 

Xni.  Meanwhile  Vologeses  pressed  on  the  siege* 
He  assaulted  the  entrenchment;  he  endeavoured  toi 
storm  acastk,.  where  the  weaker  sex,  the  aged,  and 


inirm  were  lodged  for  aecuri^*  In  tbese  several  at-    book 
tacks,  he  came  to  a  closer  engagement  dm  usually  ^  ^\^ 
consists  whk  the  miHtauy  genius  of  hb  country.  By    ^*^^- 
a  shew  of  temerity  he  hoped  to  bring  on  a  decisive      **• 
actioci.  The  Rqmmis  Temained  qlcase  in  their  tents, 
content  with  a  safe  post  within  their  entrenchments; 
some  m  deferenoe  to  the  orders  <if  tlidr  geneml; 
0ti!iers>  ^dugh  want  of  spkU,  tamely  waidang  to  be 
relieved   by  Ctwbulo.   If,  in  the  msAn  time,  the 
wemy  <tvtr|ioweved  Ihem^  they  called  to  mind,  by 
way  ctf  cdoaoblicii,  the  example  of  two  Rcmum  ar^ 
mie^  that  passed  under  the  yoke;  one  at  Qaudium 
(a),  asid  the  other  at  Numanti^*  By  those  two  events 
submission,  in  their  present  distress,  would  be  fully 
ji^fied,  since  neitlnef  the  Samnntes^  nor  the  Car- 
tf^guiians^  those  famous  rivals  of  the  Roman  re-* 
public,   coujbd  be  compared    with   the   extensive 
power  uf  the  Paethiam  erapice:  and  moreover,^  the 
boastqd  virttie  of  die  anqient  Romans,  however 
decxmated  by  the  praites  of  posterity^  was  always 
pHsG&t  in  miafortune,  and  willing  to  make  terma 
Willi  the  conqueror.  3y  thb  unwarlijbe  ^irit  of  his 
anny  Pa&tuft  was  driven  to  despair.   He  wrote  to 
Vologeses*  His  letter  was  more  ki  the  styk  of  re- 
proach thw  the  langMge  ei  a  suppliants  ^^  HofitHi- 
♦^  ^,''  fefe  said,  *^  were  coaamc^acedL  1^  the  Parthigtns 
"  ta  wrest  the  kingdom  of  Anisenia  fronst  the  Ro- 
*^  mans;  a  kwgd^^m  always  in  the  power  of  the  em- 
"  peror^  or  governed  by  king?  inve^d  by  him.  with 
"  the  regal  diadem.  Peace  is  equally  the  interest  of 
**  both  nations.  From  thft  preaejat  juncture  no  ccn- 
^•^  elusion  caA  he  drawn,  fiance  th<e  whole  weight  of 
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BOOK  <<  PartHia  is  employed  against  two  legions,  and 

^  ^j  ^.  "  Rome  has  it  still  in.  her  power  to  arm   in  her 

j^^jy^  "  cause  the  remaining  nations  of  the  world.'*  • 
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XIV.  Vologeses,  without  entering  into  the  ques- 
tion of  right,  returned  for  answer,  "  That  he  ^must 
5*  wait  for  his  two  brothers,  Pacorus  and  Tiridates: 
"  when  they  arrived,  a  convention  might  be  held, 
^*  and  there  the  rights  of  Armenia  would  be  adjust- 
"  ed.  The  gods  would  then  decide  the  fete  of  the 
^^  Roman  legions."  Paetus  sent  another  embassy,  re- 
questing an  interview.  The  king  sent  Vasaces,  his 
general  of  the  cavalry,  to  act  in  the  royal  name.  At 
that  meeting  Paetus  cited  a  number  of  ancient  pre* 
cedents.  He  talked  of  LucuUus,  Pompey,  and  the 
emperors  of  Rome,  who  had  dealt  out  the  sceptre 
of  Armenia.  Vasaces  coolly  answered,  that,  some 
shadow  of  right  must  be  allowed  to  have  been 
claimed  by  the  Romans;  but  the  substantial  power 
was  always  vested  in  the  Parthian  kings.  After 
much  debate,  it  was  agreed,  that  on  the  next  day, 
Monobazus,  the  Adiabenian,  should  attend  as  a 
witness  to  the  compact.  In  his  presence  it  was 
agreed  that,  the  siege  being  raised,  the  Roman  le- 
gions should  forthwith  evacuate  Armenia;  that  the 
strong-holds,  with  their,  stores  and  magazines,  should 
be  delivered  up  to  the  Parthians;  and,  these  condi- 
tixms  duly  performed,  Vologeses  was  to  be  at  liber- 
ty*  by  his  ambassadors,  to  negotiate  with  Nero. 

XV.  These  preliminaries  being  setded,   Paetus 
ordered  a  bridge  to  be  built  over  the  Arsanias  (a), 


is*  tAcdTtii. 
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jirlVii-Aa  flawed  1^  the  side  of  his  caiftpvFfel-thii  boo* 
work  his  pretext  was,  that  it  would  be  cdfivenieiil  ^^' 
to  his  army,  when  the  march  began:  but  the  fact  w*- 
Wftsi  die  Pattliltos,  knoiwiiig  die  utifity  of  a  bfldge,  «ft* 
had  nittde  it  an  articte  of  the  ti^tyi  hit^n^iig,  at 
dl^  stmt  iUtitf  th^t  it  ^hcKild  teniaiti  ik  mdftumeM 
ctf  thfeir  vidtctfy.  The  Roftiari  ttoops^  Instead  <^f 
using  ^  bridge^  filed  off  another  >dy.  A  t^pan  {&j 
wa^  tptikd  sferoad,  tfiift  the  kgi^s  had  pte^  u^ 
del"  the  yctk^,  and,  in  ^diddn  to  that  di^mee,  suf- 
feted  tl)  die  htiihilia^g  ci^ctimstancas^  whkfa  tt^ty 
illy  atianid  die  ovefttooiv  df  mt  aiiiny.  The  Amu^ 
hiaiit^  gsive  ^^mt  ddouf  tcr  die  rqpiort.  BeEott  dji 
Roinan^  mttrched  out,  th^y  etito^  the  entrench- 
ftifents,  iifid  fbrtned  a  line  on  ealcb  ride,  in  order  ta 
ix  €^  the  slaNres  di^  bai&t»  of  burOiesi  that  fomiferly 
beh^i^d  td  Hiemadh^s:  Kol  emieM  with  seisinj^ 
what  they  cafled  thc^  o^wn  propetty^  they  Itid  Vio. 
letii  lignds  m  tiie  appai^I  of  the  sddiersy  whd  yields 
ed^  t<iib  fear  amd  trenibiiiig^  to  i^void  «  new  can^ 
ofqudS^/ 

ycdk]ige3e^  as  a  ^onfinlnentl  <tf  Im  yidtc^,  MseA* 
a  pile  of  ddid  bodies,  aind  arms  taken  from  the  ene^ 
my;  but  deoliiated  to  be  a  s|]iecCflto#  of  the  tegiotis  iit 
dieir  ii^.  He  fifist  indited  his  pridev  anid  tbeiA^ 
sou^  tSb  fitm^  of  utioderalioii.  He  wad(§d  acrosidi 
dl^  Ari^afiiag^y  tncmnted  oh  an  elephalnt,  while  \Ad 
l^ate  Und  hSs  near  relaii^s  litfflowed  him  <m  i^^rses 
badk.  The  reatson  wais,  ai  rtpott  preraUed,  diaft^  hf 
the  frauduldtit  contrifvance  of  die  fouMeri^  the  whde 
fibric  o^  die  bridge  would  give  way  at  once;  bait 
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BOOK  by  thosc^  who  made  the  experiment,  it.  was  found 
-r-to  be  a  firm  and  solid  structure* 

A.  IX 

99.  XVI.  The  besieged,  it  b  now  clear,  were  pro- 
vided  with  grain  in  such  abundance,  thiit,  on  their 
departure,  they  burned  their  magazines;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  the  account  given  by  Corbulo, 
it  appears»  timt  the  Pardiians,  having  consumed 
their  whole  stock  of  provisions,  were  on  the  point 
of  raising  the  siege,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was 
within  three  days  march  of  the. place.  Upon  the 
same  authority  it  may  be  averred  as  a  foct,  that 
Paetus,  under  the  sanction  of  a  solemn  oath,  swcmh 
under  the  eagles,  and  in  the  presence  of  witnesses 
sent  by  Vologeses,  took  iqx>n  him  to  eng^e,  that 
no  Roman  should  set  his  foot  within  the  territories 
of  Armenia,  till  Nero's  pleasure  touching  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  should  arrive  from  Rome.  These  as- 
serti<»is,  it  may  be  said,  were  suggested  by  malig- 
ni^,  to  aggravate  the  infamy  of  an  unwarlike  officer; 
but  it  is  now  known,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a 
doubt,  that  Paetus  made  a  forced  march  of  no  less 
than  forty  miles  in  one  day;  leaving  behind  him  the 
sick  mid  wounded,  and  flying,  with  as  much  disw- 
der  and  confusion,. as  if  he  had  been  routed  in  the 
field  of  battle.  Corbulo  met  the  fugitives  on  the 
banks  ef  the  Euphrates.  He  received  them  without 
parade,  .and  without  that  display  of  military  pomp 
which  might  seem  a  triumph  over  the  fate  of  the 
vanquished.  His  men  beheld  with  regret  the  dis- 
grace of  their  fellow-soldiers,  and  tears  gushed  from 
rcvety  eye.  The  usuid  forms  of  military  salutation 
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were  suppressed  by  the  general  condolence.  The   book 
pride  of  courage  and  the  sense  of  glory,  which,  in  .  ^V 
die  day  of  prosperity,  are  natural  passions,  were    ^i^ 
now  converted  into  grief  and  sympathy.  The  lower     «ft  * 
the  condition  of  the  soldier,  the  more  sincere  his 
sorrow.  In  that  class  of  men  the  honest  emotions  of 
die  heart  appeared  without  disguise. 

XVII.  The  conference  between  the  two  com-* 
nuoiders  was  short,  and  without  ceremcmy.  Corbulo 
complained  that  all  his  labours  were  rendered  abor- 
tive, whereas  the  war  might  have  been  terminated 
by  the  total  overthrow  of  the  Parthians.  Psetus  ob- 
served  in  reply,  that  all  things  were  still  in  the  same 
condition.  He  proposed  to  turn  the  eagles  against 
the  enemy,  and,  since  Vologeses  had  withdrawn 
his  forces,  by  their  joint  force  Armenia  would  be 
easily  reduced.  Corbulo  rejected  the  oflfer.  He  had 
no  such  orders  from  the  emperor.  It  was  the  danger, 
in  which  the  legions  were  involved,  that  drew  him 
out  of  his  province,  and,  since  it  was  uncertain 
where  the  Parthians  would  make  their  next  attempt, 
he  was  determined  to  return  into  Syria  with  his 
army;  and  if  his  infantry,  harassed  out  with  fatiguing 
marches,  could  keep  pace  widi  the  Parthian  cavalry» 
who  with  their  usual  velocity  could  traverse  the 
open  plains,  he  should  hokl  himself  indebted  to  his 
own  good  fortune  for  so  signal  an  event.  Paetus 
fixed  his  winter-quarters  in  Cappadocia.  Vologeses 
sent  dispatches  to  Corbulo,  requiring,  tha^  the  strong- 
holds and  f(^tresses  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
shoukl  be  rased  to  the  ground,  and  the  river  left,  as 


wm  heretofijfe,  the  commofi  bounds^  of  the  t^o  ^m- 

-— ^pireji.  Corbuk)  had  no  objection,  providfd  both  ps»*- 

MS.  '  ti09  witbdi«w  their  ganiwn^,  4iid  left  4rm§ma  a. 

6a    fim  md  mdiepeodefit  Qowntry.  The  Pvtlwj^  mo^- 

]iai!ch>  aAer  aorois  hesit^titvi»  acq^ed  to  the  t^ivm. 

The  cafittes  erected,  by  Corbqte's  older»  w  the 

banks  of  the  Kuf^t^tes,  were  all  deipp^^hed»  mA 

the  Armenians  were  left  to  their  natural  liberty. 

X  YIIL  Meanwhile  trophies  «f  yi^tq^  wew  e?e9t- 
ed  at  Sbme»  and  triumphal  arehe$  on  the  mfmnt  of 
the  capitol.  This  vvias  c^^ced  by  the  s^nMe,  while 
the  war  was  atill  depending;  nor  wa:^  the  wi^k  dis- 
continued, when  the  event  was  linown.  This  pubUc 
eye  was  amused  at  tte  e^^pence  of  truth»  T^  ftidd  to 
the  imposition,  and  to  appear  free  from  aU  i^lipitude 
about  f<»ieign  a&irs,  Nero  ordered  ^  the  dam^g^d 
grain,  that  lay  in  the  public  stores,  to  b?  th]:^wn 
into  the  Tyben  By  this  act  of  os^ntatiw  m  idea  of 
great  abundance  was  to  be  impressed  on  the  m^nd^ 
of  the  people.  Nor  did  he  suffer  the  price  of  corn  tQ 
be  raised,  though  near  two  hundred  vesseli,  loadf^d 
with  grain,  were  lost  in  the  harbour  by  the  violence 
<^  a  storm,  and  a  hundred  more»  working  their  way. 
up  the  Tiber,  were  destroyed  by  the  accident  Qt 
fire.  At  the  same  time  Nero  eQm.mitted  the  gare  p{ 
the  public  imposts  to  three  meft  of  consular  r^, 
namely,  Lucius  Piso,  Ducennius  Geminus,  an4 
Ponipeius  PauUinus*  In  making  thU^  arrangement^ 
be  animadverted  witb  severity  on  the  conduct  of 
former  emperors,  whose  extravagance  made  heavy 
smticipations  of  the  revenue;  wherqas  he  himseli^ 
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b}r  hi»  frugality»  pud  annually  into  the  treasury,    book 
for  the  ^igencies  of  the  state,  si^  millions  of  ses* 
tcrces.  1% 

XIX.  A  custom,  highly  unjust  and  prejudicial  to 
the  rights  of  others,  was,  at  this  time,  in  general 
vogue*  When  the  time  drew  near  for  the  election 
of  Huigi^trates,  or  the  allotment  of  provinces,  it  was 
the  practice  of  men,  who  had  no  issue  (a),  to  be- 
coHie  lathers  by  adoption.  Having  served  their  turn 
in  9^  cpntest  with  real  parents  for  the  prstorship, 
9»A  the  administration  of  provinces,  tliey  emanci- 
I^ted  their  pretended  sons,  and  resumed  their  for- 
mer state»  Against  this  abuse  warm  remonstrances 
were  made  to  the  senate*  The  complainants  urged 
die  rights  of  nature,  the  care  and  expence  of  rearing 
children,  while  the  compensation  by  law  established 
(^)  was  wrested  from  them  by  fraud,  by  artifice,  and 
the  &ciUty  of  feigned  adoptions.  It  was  surely  a 
sufficient  advantage  to  such  as  had  no  children, 
that  they  could  live  free  from  all  charge  and  solici- 
tude, without  leaving  the  road  to  &vour,  to  prefer- 
ment, and  honours  open  to  them  in  common  with 
men  who  are  of  service  to  the  community.  Real 
parents  are  taught  by  the  laws  to  expect  the  reward 
due  to  useful  members  of  the  community;  but  the 
laws  are  eluded,  and  the  promised  reward  is  snatch- 
ed ^way,  if  suQh,  as  have  raised  no  heirs  to  them- 
selves, are  allowed  to  become  parents  without  pa- 
ternal affection,  and  childless  again  without  regret. 
The  deception  of  a  moment  serves  to  counterba- 
lance  whole  years  of  expectation,  and  the  true  father 
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BOOK   sees  all  his  hopes  defeated.  The  senate  passed  a 

-;^-^jj~- decree,  by  which  it  was  provided,  that  in  all  odsies, 

^815^     either  of  election  to  the  magistracy,  or  succession 

68.      by  testament,  no  regard  should  be  paid  to  adoptions 

•    merely  colourable. 

XX.  Claudius  Timarchus,  a  native  of  Crete,  was 
cited  to  answer  a  prosecution  commenced  against 
him.  Besides  the  idlegations  usually  laid  to  the 
charge  of  such  as  rise  in  the  provinces  to  over- 
grown wealth,  and  become  the  oppressors  of  their 
inferior  neighbours,  an  expression,  that  fell  from 
him,  excited  the  indignation  of  the  senate.  This 
man,  it  seems,  had  made  it  his  boast,  that  addresses 
ef  public  thanks  to  the  proconsular  governors  of 
Crete  depended  entirely  on  his  weight  and  influ- 
ence.  Psetus  Thrasea  seized  this  opportunity  to 
convert  the  incident  to  the  public  good.  He  gave 
his  opinion  that  the  offender  ought  to  be  banished 
from  the  isle  of  Crete,  and  proceeded  as  follows; 
^^  Experience  has  taught  us,  conscript  fathers,  that 
"  the  wisest  laws  and  the  best  examples  of  virtue 
^^owe  their  origin  to  the  actual  commission  of 
"crimes  and  misdemeanours.    Men  of  integrity 
"  make  it  their  study,  on  such  occasions,  to  deduce 
"  good  from  evil.  To  the  corrupt  practices  of  pub- 
. "  lie  orators  we  are  indebted  for  the  Cincian  law 
"  (a),  and  for  the  Julian  to  the  intrigues  and  open 
"  bribery  of  the  candidates  for  public  honours.  ITie 
"  Calpurnian  regulations  (A)  were  produced  by  the 
"avarice  and  rapacity  of  the  ma^strates.   Guilt 
"must  precede  the  punishment^  and  reformation 
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*^  grows  out  of  abuse.  We  have  now  before  us  the   book 
"  pride  and  insdence  of  petty  tyrants  in  the  pro-  ^  ^'^* 
"  vinces.  To  check  the  mischief,  let  us  come  to  a    J^^ 
^'  resolution,  oonsbtent  with  good  faith,  and  worthy     ^* 
^^  of  the  Roman  name.   Protection  b  due  to  our 
^^  allies;  but  let  us  remember,  that,  to  adorn  our 
^^  names,  we  are  not  to  depend  on  the  voice  of 
^'  fc»«ign  nations.  Our  fellow-citizens  are  the  best 
^^  judges  of  our  conduct. 

XXI.  ^^  The  old  republic  was  not  content  with 
^^  sending  prstors  and  consub  to  administar  the 
*^  proviactts.  Men  who  sustained  no  public  charac- 
'^  ter  were  often  commissioned  to  visit  die  remotest 
*^  colonies,  in  order  to  report  the  condition  of  each^ 
<<  and  the  temper  with  which  the  people  sub^litted 
"  to  the  authority  of  government.  By  the  judgment 
^*  of  individuals  whole  nations  were  kept  in  awe. 
"  What  is  our  practice  now?  We  pay  court  to  the 
"  colonies;  we  flatter  the  provinces»  and,  by  the  in« 
"  fluence  pf  some  powerful  leader,'  we  receive  pub- 
"  lie  thanks  for  our  0dministrati<»i.  In  like  manner, 
<<  accusations  are  framed  at  the  will  and  pleasure  of 
**  some  ovei^own  provincial.  Let  th^  right  of  com« 
**  plaining  stUl  remain;  and^  by  exercising  that  ri^t^ 
**  let  the  provinces  shew  their  importance;  but  let 
**  them  not,  by  &lse  encomiums,  impose  upon  our 
^judgment.  The  praise,  that  springs  from  cabal 
**  and  &cti(m,  is  more  pernicious  than  even  malice 
<^  or  cruelty.  Let  both  be  suppressed.  More  mis- 
^^  chief  b  done  by  the  governor  who  wbhes  t^ 
^^  oblige,  than  by  him  who  shews  himself  not  afraid 
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BOOK    '« Of  cdftndkig.  It  is  ^e  misfoitune  of  eefttOii  Vifttteii 

^  ^j  'g  "  to  provoke  ill  will.  In  tjhat  dass  may  be  reckoned 

aVd.    "  iftflcxiWe  sevferityv  and  die  fimsness  that  n^tef 

^     ^'yields  to  intrigue,  or  the  aits  c^  designifig  iflen. 

<<  Hence  it  appears,  ^t  every  new  gdv^hior  opens 

**  a  promising  scene,  but  the  last  act  ^Idom  cc^mes* 

<<  ponds  with  the  outset.  In  the  end  We^e  ati  hUAl- 

**  ble  candidi^  for  the  suffrages  Of  the  prdVkice. 

"  Remove  the  evil,  and  govcmmem,  in  eveff  qtiir- 

"  ter,  will  be  more  upright,  more  just,  more  uni- 

"  form.  By  prosecutions,  avaiici^  ntsA  rapirie  have 

'^  received  a  check.  Abolish  the  cti^Gdtn  6f  giving 

^^  public  thanks,  and  you  sup^M^s  the  pitiftoi  d^i- 

**  tion  which,  far  vain  appladsej  can  §k^p  to  itteaii 

'  compliances/' 

XXII.  This  spe^  was  received  wkb  the  udai- 
nimous  assent  ctf*  the  fr.diers.  The  pfopc^iitioiH  not- 
withst^iding,  could  not  be  formed  iMo  a  decree» 
the  consul  refeshig  to  make  their  ftpoin.  Th^ 
prince  interposed  ift  the  business,  and,  with  his  au- 
thority,  a  law  wa«  passed,  forbidding  any  person 
whatever  to  move  in  a  provincial  assjembiy  {4)  for 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  ptpocontul  or  prttftor,  4>tt6 
send  a  deputatkm  to  Rome  for  that  purpo^v  Siif- 
mg  die  s^nne  consul^ip,  the  gymnasiuitt,  or  place' 
of  athletic  exercises,  was  struck  with  lighctitifg,  and 
burnt  to  the  grovind.  The  s^eatue  of  ^ro  Wasf  fotind 
in  the  ruins,  mieked  down  to  a  shapeless*  ttiMs.^  The 
celebrated  city  of  Pompen  {b)  in  ^ampank  #as 
overthrown  by  an  earthqus^e,  and  well  nigh  de- 
m(4ished.   Lae^lia,  the  vestsd  virgin^  deparCdd  this 
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life;  and  Cornelia,  descended  from  the  family  of  the    book 
Cossi,  succeeded  to  the  vacant  office.  • — 


XXIIL  During  the  consulship  of  Menmiius  Re-  ^-^^  ^' 
gulus  and  Verginius  Rufus,  Poppaea  was  delivered    ^^' 
of  a  daughter.  The  exultation  of  Nero  was  beyond 
all  mortal  joy.  He  called  the  new-born  infant  Au- 
gusta, and  gave  the  same  title  to  her  mother.  The 
child  was  brought  into  the  world  at  Antium,  where 
Nero  himself  was  bom.   The  senate,  before  tte 
birth,  had  offered  vows  to  the  gods  for  the  safe  de- 
livery of  Poppaea.  They  fulfilled  their  obligations, 
and  voted  additional  honours.  Days  of  supplication 
were  appointed:  a  temple  was  voted  to  the  goddess 
of  fecundity;  athletic  sports  were  instituted  on  the 
model  of  the  religious  games  practised  at  Antium; 
golden  statues  to  the  two  goddesses  of  fortune  {a) 
were  to  be  erected  on  the  throne  of  Jupiter  Capito- 
linus;  and  in  honour  of  the  Claudian  and  Domitian 
families  (A)  Circensian  games  were  to  be  celebrated 
at  Antium,  in  imitation  of  the  public  spectacles  ex- 
hibited at  Bovillse  to  commemorate  the  Julian  race. 
But  these  honours  were  of  short  duration:  the  in- 
fant died  in  less  than  four  months,  and  the  monu^ 
ments  of  human  vanity  faded  away.  But  new  modes 
of  flattery  were  soon  displayed:  the  child  was  ca- 
nonized for  a  goddess;  a  temple  was  decreed  to 
her,  with  an  altar,  a  bed  of  state,  a  priest,  and  re- 
ligious ceremonies. 

Nero's  grief,  like  his  joy  at  the  birth,  was  without 
bounds  or  measure.  At  the  time  when  the  senate 
went  in  crowds  to  Antium,  to  congratulate  the 
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Booft  prince  on  the  delivery  of  Poppaea,  a  cireuustande 
'     occurred  worthy  of  notice»   Pastas  Thrasea  was 

81^     ordered  by  Nero  not  to  appear  upon  that  occasion. 

^'  The  afiront  was  deemed  a  prdmle  to  the  ruin  of 
that  eminent  citizen.  He  received  die  mandate  wi& 
his  usual  firmness,  calm  and  undismayed»  A  report 
prevailed  soon  after^  thisit  Nero,  in  conversation  willi 
Seneca  made  it  his  boast,  diat  he  Was  recoiK^iled  to 
Thrasea,  and  in  return  the  philosopha*  wished  him 
joy.  In  consequence  of  this  incident  die  glory  of 
those  excellent  men  rose  to  the  highest  pitch;  but 
tiiek-  danger  kept  pace  with  their  giory^ 

XXIV.  ki  the  bepnning  of  the  spring  ambassa- 
dors from  Vologeses  sorived  at  Rome,  widt  letters 
from  the  king,  their  master,  in  substemoe  decfaring, 
"  that  he  would  not  revive  the  question  of  r^ht,  so 
<<  often  urged  and  fully  discussed,  since  the  gods, 
"  the  sovereign  arbiters  of  nations,  had  delivered 
*^  Armenia  into  the  hands  of  the  Parthians,  not 
"  wiliiout  disgrace  to  the  Roman  name.  Tigranes 
**  had  been  hemmed  in  by  a  dose  blockade;  PaeCiss 
**  and  his  legions  were  enveloped  in  the  like  distress, 
^*  and,  m  the  moment  wiien  destruction  hung  over 
^^them,  the  whole  army  was  suflbred  to  deoamp. 
"The  Pardiians  displayed  at  once  their  superior 
"valour,  and  their  moderation.  But  even  in  the 
"present  juncture  Tirtdates  had  no  objection  to  a 
"  long  journey  to  Rome,  in  order  to  be  there  in- 
"  vested  with  the  sovereignty;  but,  being  of  the 
"order  of  the  Magi,  the  duties  of  die  sacenlotal 
"function  (a)  required  his  persond  attendance.  He 
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<«  was  wiMing,  however,  to  proceed  to  the  Roman   fio^ 
^'camp,  and  there  receive  the  regal  diadem  under  ^  ^  \.^ 
^'  the  ea^s,  ai^  the  images  of  the  emperor,  in  the    l\ 
"  presence  of  the  legions."  ^ 

XXV.  The  style  of  this  letter  differed  essentially 
from  the  acccmnt  transmitted  by  Paetus»  who  repre- 
sented the  affairs  of  the  east  in  a  flourishing  situa* 
tioiv.  To  ascertain  the  truth,  a  centurion,  who  had 
travelled  with  the  ambassadors,  was  interrelated 
GcxQcerning  die  state  of  Armenia.  The  Romans,  he 
replied,  have  evacuated  the  country.  Nero  felt  the 
insultmg  mockery  of  being  asked  to  yield  what  the 
Barbarians  had  seized  by  force.  He  summoned  a 
council  <tf  the  leading  men  at  Rome,  to  determine, 
by  ^ir  advice,  wluch  was  most  e%ible,  a  difficult 
and  laborious  war,  or  an  ignominious  peace.  Afl 
declared  for  war.  The  conduct  of  it  was  committed 
to  Corbulo,  who,  by  the  experience  of  so  many  ^ 
years,  knew  both  the  temper  of  the  Roman  army, 
wad  the  genius  of  the  enemy.  The  misconduct  of 
Pstus  had  brought  £^race  on  the  Roman  name; 
2std  to  hassard  the  same  calamities  from  the  iocapa- 
ci^  4>f  anodier  officer,  was  not  advisable. 

Hie  Parthian  deputies  received  thor  answer,  but 
were  dkBMss^  with  handsome  pre^nts,  leaving 
litem  room  to  inJfer  from  the  mihl  behaviour  of  the 
empemr,  diat  Tiridate$,  if  he  made  the  request  in 
person,  might  succeed  to  the  extent  of  his  wishes 
The  civil  adm]msti:aition  of  Syria  was  committed  to 
Cestius,  \m  Ihe  whole  imlkary  audiority  was  as- 
^9ign^  to  Coii^iiio.  The  fift^endi  legion,  then  in 
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^  u.  c.  ^'^^  ordered  to  join  the  army.  Directions  were  also 

A^^i)     given  to  the  kings  and  tetrarchs  of  the  east,  as  also 

^^'      to  the  governors  and  imperial  procurators  of  the 

several  provinces  in  those  parts,  to  submit  in  every 

thing  to  the  commander  in  chief.  Corbulo  was  now 

invested  with  powers  little  short  of  what  the  Roman 

people  committed  to  Pompey  (a)  in  the  war  against 

the  pirates.  Paetus,  in  the  mean  time,  returned  to 

Rome,  not  without  apprehensions  of  being  called  to» 

a  severe  account.  Nero  appeased  his  fears,  content 

with  a  few  sallies  of  mirth  and  ridicule.  His  vrords 

were,  **  I  make  haste  to  pardon  you,  lest  a  state  of 

^'  suspense  should  injure  a  man  of  your  sensibility; 

"  Since  you  are  so  apt  to  take  fright,  delay  on  my 

^^  part  might  hurt  your  nerves,  and  bring  on  a  fit  of 

^illness." 

XXVI.  Corbulo  expected  no  advantage  to  'the 
service  from  the  fourth  and  twelfth  legicms,  the 
bravest  of  their  men  being  all  cut  off,  and  the  survi- 
voTs  still  remaining  covered  with  consternation.  H^ 
,  removed  them  into  Syria;  and,  in  exchange,  rein- 

forced himself  with  the  sixth  legion,  and  the  third; 
both  in  full  vigour,  inured  to  hardship,  and  no  less 
distinguished  by  their  success  than  by  their  valour. 
To  these  he  added  the  fifth  legion,  which  happened 
to  be  quartered  in  Pontus,  and,  by  consequence, 
had  not  suffered  in  the  late  defeat.  The -fifteenth 
legion  had  lately  joined  the  army,  as  also  a  body  of 
select  troops  from  Illyricum  and  Egypt,  with  the 
cavalry,  the  cohorts,  and  auxiliaries  sent  by  the 
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confederate  kings.  The  whole  force  assembled  at   book 
Melitene  (a),  where  Corbulo  proposed  to  cross  the  ^  ^'^ 
Euphrates»  His  first  care  was  to  purify  his  army  by     *i^ 
a  solemn  lustration  (b).  Those  rights  performed,  he      ^* 
called  his  men  to  a  meeting,  and  in  a  spirited  ha- 
rangue pairited  forth  the  auspicious  government  of 
the  reigning  prince;  he  mentioned  his  own  exploits, 
and  imputed  to  the  imbecility  of  Psetus  all  the  dis- 
asters that  happened.  The  whole  of  his  discourse 
was  delivered  in  a  style  of  authority,  the  true  elo- 
quence of  a  soldier. 

XXVII.  He  began  his  march  without  delay,  and 
chose  the  road  formerly  traversed  by  LucuUus  (a), 
having  first  given  orders  to  his  men  to  open  the 
passes,  and  remove  the  obstructions,  with  which 
time  and  long  disuse  had  choaked  up  part  of  the 
way.  ,He  heard  that  ambassadors  from  Tiridates  and 
Vologeses  were  advancing  with  overtures  of  peace, 
and  having  no  inclination  to  treat  them  with  disdain, 
he  sent  forward  some  chosen  centurions,  with  in- 
structions neither  harsh  nor  arrogant,  in  substance 
stating,  ^^  that  the  misunderstanding  between  the  two 
^'  nations  might  still  be  compromised,  without  pro- 
*^  ceeding  to  the  decision  of  the  sword.  Both  armies 
**  had  fought  with  alternate  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
^4n  some  instances  favourable  to  the  Romans, 
^*  in  others  to  the  Parthians;  and  from  those  events 
^^  both  sides  might  derive  a  lesson  against  the  pride 
**  and  insolence  of  victory.  It  was  the  interest  of 
"  Tiridates  to  receive,  at  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
**  emperor,  a  kingdom  in  a  flouridiung  state,  before 
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XV. 

^'  "  logeses  would  consult  his  own  advantage,  as  wcD 
sii  u  as  that  of  his  people,  bj  preferring  the  friendship 
6a.  <«  of  Rome  to  wild  ambition  and  the  havoo  of  a  de^ 
*^  structive  war«  The  internal  dissensions  ^t  dis« 
'*  tract  the  kingdom  of  Parthia  are  too  well  kinown» 
^*  It  i&  also  known  that  Vologeses  has  for  hi^  sub* 
**  jects  fierce  and  barbarous  nations,  whom  no  hw 
**  can  check,  no  gov^mment  can  eontroul.  Nero,  on 
*^  the  contrary,  sees  a  settled  ealm  throughout  the 
"  Roman  world,  and,  except  the  rupture  with  P«r* 
^^  thia,  has  no  other  war  upon  his  hands."  Such  Mras 
Corbulo's  answer»  To  give  it  weight,  he  added  th& 
tenpfs  of  the  sword.  The  grondees  of  Arm^iia, 
who  had  been  the  first  to  revolt,  were  driven  out  ef 
their  possessions,  and  their  oas^s  were  levelled  to 
the  ground.  Between  the  weak,  wha  made  no  re^ 
sistance,  and  the  brave  and  resolute,  no  ^Bstinction 
was  made.  All  were  involved  in  one  common  da»^ 
ger;  no  place  was  safe;  hills  and  moui^ains  no  less 
than  the  open  fdain  were  filled  with  eonstemation. 

XXVIII.  The  name  of  Corbulo  was  not,  as  is 
usual  among  adverse  nations,  haled  by  ^e  enemy. 
He  was,  on  the  contrary,  held  in  high  esteem,  and, 
by  consequence,  his  advice  had  great  weight  with 
the  Barbarians.  Vologeses  did  not  wish  for  a  gene- 
ral war.  He  desired  a  truce  in  favour  of  some  par- 
ticular provinces.  Tiridates  proposed  an  interview 
with  the  Roman  general.  An  early  day  was  appoifit- 
.  ed.  The  place  for  the  congress  was  chosen  by  the 
prince  on  the  very  spot  where  Paetus  and  his  le- 
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gMMwet^iATested.  The  scene  of  their  lAftevictoiy  book 
flattered  the  pride  of  the  Barbarianft.  Corbulo  did  ^  ^  c," 
not  dedkie  die  meeting.  Ti»  &ce  of  things  he  knew  J[|^ 
was  changed,  and  the  reverse  of  fortune  was  glo-  ^ 
riooB  to  himself.  The  disgrace  of  Pstus  gave  him 
no  an^ty.  ijkving  resolved  to  pay  the  last  funeral 
rites  to  die  sbughiiefed  soldiers,  whose  bodies  lay 
weltering  on  the  field,  he  chose,  for  diat  purpose, 
the  son  of  the  vanquished  general,  then  a  militaiy 
tribune,  and  ordered  htm  to  march  at  the  head  of 
the  companies  appointed  to  perform  that  melancholy 
duty.  On  the  day  fixed  for  the  convention  (tf ),  Ti- 
berius Aiexander,  a  Roman  knight,  who  had  been 
sent  by  Nero  to  superintiend  the  (^mtioos  of  the 
campaign,  and  with  him  Vivianus  Annius^  son-in- 
law  to  Corbulo,  but  not  yet  of  senatorian  age  (6), 
diough,  in  the  absenoe  of  his  superior  irficer,  he 
Was  appointed  to  conunand  die  fildi  legion,  arrived 
in  die  camp  of  Tiridates,  in  the  character  of  hos- 
tages, chosen,  not  only  to  remove  fix)m  the  mind  of 
die  prince  all  suspickio,  but  at  the  same  time  to  do 
lum  honour»  The  Parthian  and  the  Roman  general 
pMceeded  to  die  interview,  each  attended  by  twen^ 
horsemen.  As  soon  as  they  drew  nesu*,  Tiridates 
leaped  from  his  horse.  Corbulo  returned  the  com- 
pliment They  adranced  on  foot,  and  took  each 
Odier  by  die  hand. 

XXIX.  The  Roman  general  addressed  the  prince. 
He  praised  the  judigment  of  a  young  man,  who  had 
die  moderation  to  prefer  pacific  measures  to  the  ca- 
huaiues  oi  war.  Tiridales  expatiated  on  the  splen- 
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^  ^'     tone,  agreed  to  set  out  on  a  joumey  to  Rome.  In  a 
^^    juncture  when  the  affiiirs  of  Parthia  were  in  a  flou- 
rs.     risMng  state,  a  prince,  descended  from  the  Arsaci- 
des  humbling  himself  before  the  emperor,  would 
present  to  the  Roman  people  a  new  scene  of  glwy» 
It  was  then  settled  as  a  preliminary  article,  that 
Tiridates  shbuld  lay  down  the  regal  diadem  at  the 
foot  of  Nero's  statue,  and  never  again  resume  it,  till 
delivered  to  him  by  the  hand  of  the  emperor.  .The 
parties  embraced  each  other,  and  the  convention 
ended. 

In  a  few  days  afterwards  the  two  armies  were 
drawn  out  with  great  military  pomp.  On  one .  side 
stood  the   Parthian  cavalry,  ranged  in  battalions, 
with  all  the  pride  of  eastern  magnificence.  The  Ro- 
man legions  appeared  on  the  ojpposite  ground,  the 
eagles  glittering  to  the  eye,  the  banners  displayed, 
and  the  images. of  the  gods,  in  regular  order,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  temple.  In  the  centre  stood  a  tribunal, 
and  upon  it  a  curule  chair  supporting  the  statue  of 
Nero.    Tiridates  approached.    Having  immolated 
victims  with  the  usual  rites,  he  took  the  diadem 
from  his  brow,  and  laid  it  at  the  foot  of  the  statue. 
The  spectators  gazed  with  earnest  ardour,  and  every 
bosom  heaved  with  mixed  emotions.    The  place 
where  the  legions  were  besieged,  and  forced  to  ca- 
pitulate was  before  the  eye,  and  the  same  spot  ex- 
hibited a  reverse  of  fortune.  They  saw  Tiridates  on 
the  point  of  setting  out  for  Rome,  a  spectacle  to  the 
nations  through  which  he  was  to  pass,  and  to  ex- 
hibit, in  the  presence  of  Nero,  the  humble  c(»idi^ 
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doh  of  Si  suppHaiit  pnnte;  havt  little  htittt  than  a   Boptc 

^^i^*'  tits: 

8t6. 
.      _^  A.D. 

XXX.  to  Ac  glbit  iresuWhg  frcrtri  theSe  fcircnts  ^3. 
Cdrt>uI6  added  «he  g^&ceful  qusilhie^  tit  aftabffiiy 
and  eonde'sc^iifsioA.  He  invited  I'^iidaie^  to  a  ban- 
quet. The  prince  \tra(s  struck  whh  the  ftdveity  6f 
RdAiati  iti^hnfers.  Bveiy  obj^dt  aWakeried  his  curio- 
^.  He  desifed  to  krtow  thfe  itaion  of  all  that  he 
dbsefted .  W<i6n  the  Watch  (d)  tvas  stationed,  why 
wa^  it  ^ttthotxhccA  by  a  cfehf  urtont  Why  did  thi  coiri- 
patij^,  wh^tl  the  banquet  cldsed,  rite  from  tabte  at 

the  soufld  of  a  ttutnpeif  Arid  i/^hy  T^as  the  tttt  ori 
the  augural  altac  lighted  with  a  totcht  'j^he  Koitian 
general  answered  all  enquiries,  not  without  partial- 
ity ftt  hJs  cbiintry.  He  aggrttndrzed  ivefy  thing, 
aftd  g^^  the  Pkrfhian  the  noMcSt  idea  of  the  man- 
t±ts  and  institutions  of  ifte  ahctent  Rotnan^,  On  the 
fbtfoWirig  day  Tilridatcs  deiared  reasonable  tiriie  to 
prcpittt  fcfr  so  long  a  jatstnefj  artd^  before  he  under- 
took  It,  desired  that  he  itiight  be  at  liberty  to  visit 
his  iftdthei'  and  hi^  bfothierS.  His  request  iJ^ate' grant- 
eA  Tlie  priWc'e  cfelivired  up  his  d^ghter,  is  alhos- 
t^,  and  dispatched  letteA  t6  Ne^tf  ih  UhoH  of 
stibn^tis^ott* 

XXXI.  He  mti  his  two  brothers,  f  acorus  iri 
Medi^,  arid  Vofdgeses  it  Etbg^tana  (a).  The  Par- 
thian  kmg  w'as  not  iriatteritive  to  die  interest  of  Ti- 
ridates.  He  had  alfeidy  sent  dispatches  16  Corbulo, 
requesting  that  his  brother  should  not  be  disgraced 
by  any  circumstance  that  looked  like  a  badge  of 

Vol-  m.  2  B 
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BOOK  slavery;  that  he  should  not  be  obliged  to  surrender 
j^yQ  his  sword;  that  the  honour  of  embracing  the  gover- 

^i^  nors  {b)  of  the  several  provinces  should  not  be  de- 
^  nied  to  him;  that  he  should  not  undergo  the  humili* 
ating  afiront  of  waiting  at  their  gates,  or  in  their 
antichambers;  and  that  at  Rome  he  should  be  treat- 
ed with  all  the  marks  of  distinction  usually  paid  to 
the  consuls.  The  truth  is,  the  Parthian  king,  trained 
up  in  all  the  pride  of  despotism,  knew  but  litde  of 
the  Romans.  He  was  not  informed,  that  it  b  the 
character  and  policy  of  that  people  to  maintain, 
with  zeal,  the  substantial  interests  of  the  empire, 
without  any  regard  to  petty  formalities,  the  mere 
shadow  of  dominion. 

XXXIL  In  the  course  of  the  year  Nero  granted 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  Ladum  to  the  maritime 
nations  {a)  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  He  likewise  as- 
signed to  the  Roman  knights  distinct  seats  in  the 
circus,  advancing  them  before  the  space  allotted 
to  the  populace.  Till  this  regulation  took  place, 
the  knights  were  mixed  indiscriminately  with  the 
multitude,  the  Roscian  law  {b)  extending  to  no 
more  than  fourteen  rows  of  the  theatre.  A  spectacle 
of  gladiators  was  exhibited  this  year,  in  nothing  in- 
ferior to  the  magnificence  displayed  on  former  oc- 
casions; but  a  number  of  senators,  and  women  of 
illustrious  rank,  descended  into  the  arena  (c),  and,  by 
exhibitbg  their  persons  in  the  lists,  brought  dis- 
grace on  themselves  and  their  families. 
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XXXIIL  In  the  consulship  of  Caius  Lascanitts   book 
and  Marcus  Licinius,  Nero*s  passion  for  theatricai 
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feme  broke  out  with  a  degree  of  vehemence  not  to     "^ 

be  resisted.  He  had  hitherto  performed  in  private  ^ 
only,  during  die  sports  of  the  Roman  youth,  called 
the  Juvenal  I  A;  but,  upon  those  occasions,  he  was 
confined  to  his  own  palace  or  his  gardens;  a  sphere 
too  limited  for  such  bright  ambition,  and  so  fine  a 
voice.  He  glowed  with  impatience  to  present  him* 
self  before  the  public  eye,  but  had  not  yet  the  cou- 
rage to  make  his  first  appearance  at  Rome.  Naples 
was  deemed  a  Greek  city,  and,  fw  that  reason,  a 
proper  place  to  begin  his  career  of  gloiy .  With  the 
laurels,  which  he  was  there  to  acquire,  he  mig^t 
pass  over  into  Greece,  and  after  gaining,  by  victory 
in  song,  the  glorious  crown  which  antiquity  cdnsi* 
dered  as  a  sacred  prize,  he  might  return  to  Rome, 
with  his  honours  bloomii^  round  him,  and  by  his 
celebrity  inflame  the  curiosity  of  the  populace. 
With  this  idea  he  pursued  his  jdan.  The  theatre  at 
Naples  was  crowded  with  spectators.  Not  only  the 
inhabitants  of  the  city,  but  a  prodigious  multitude 
from  all  the  mumcipal  towns  and  colonies  in  the 
neigbourhood,  flocked  together,  attracted  by  the 
novelty  of  a  spectacle  so  very  extraordinary.  All 
who  followed  the  prince,  to  pay  their  court,  or  as 
persons  belongii^  to  his  train,  attended  on  the  oc- 
casion. The  menial  servants,  and  even  the  common 
soldiers,  were  admitted  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the 
day. 

XXXIV.  The  theatre,  of  course,  was  crowded. 


nom  An  mQi^nx  happFPe^,  which  men  in  gw^  ppn- 
AUG.  ft^fe^^  3s  m\  evil  omen:  ii'ith  th^  mi^r^  \%  pa^spft 
^«7j  &r  %  certain  sign  pf  Jhp  fevour  and  protpclion  of 
•*•  tte  g#d»,  A«  ^Qon  M  the  ftv4i^Rce  dispersed,  the 
theatre  twmWf  d  to  pm§s.  No  pther  B»i|c>i^f  fol- 
Jowedf  Nei?o  m^^  ih^  pppfjr&init^r  |q  ppwpose 
bymn^  pf  gpatUude,  He  wn^  th^oi  MmBclf,  c^\p- 
bitting  wijh  m^lodiftwft  w§  his  hsppy  escape  fron» 
the  rui»»  Being  now  d^twrminpfJ  to  cpo§s  the  A^rir 
a*ip,  his  ^ppt  at  Bei^v^ntyip,  At  that  pi»cp  Vftti, 
iuui9  entertained  him  with  a  pheH'  of  gja^iatprs.  Of 
all  the  detestable  ch^re^t^r^i  that  diisgraoed  the  po^rt 
of  Niero,  this  man  wars  the  mo^t  pernicious.  K[e  w*^ 
bred  up  in  a  shoe-maker'^  ^tnU-  Pefprmed  9)  his 
person,  he  posse^^ed  a  v^in  pf  rib^khy  Md  vnlg^ 
humoiK*,  which  qualified  him  to  aviQp^ed  m  huffi^oa. 
In  the  character  of  b^  jester  he  re^omm^nd^d  hi^T 
self  to  noticp,  but  soon  fpraook  his  si^urriUty  fpr  1^ 
trade  of  ^n  informer;  and  having  by  the  ruii^  pf  the 
worthiest  citizens  arrived  at  eminence  in  guilt»  hl^ 
rose  to  wealth  and  power,  the  most  dangerous  mys- 
ei^eant  of  that  evil  periodl 

XXXY.  Nero  was  a  oonstgnt  spectator  of  th? 
sports  exhibited  at  Beneventum;  but  even  amidst 
his  diversions,  his  ^e^ut  knew  no  pause  irom  cru- 
elty. He  compelled  Torquatus  ^ilanus  to  put  an 
end  CO  his  life,  for  no  pther  reason,  than  because  he 
united  to  the  splendor  of  the  Junian  famUy  the 
honour  of  being  great  grandson  to  Augustus  (a)* 
The  prosecutors,  suborned  for  the  business,  alleged 
against  him,  that,  havii^  prodigally  wasted  bis  for- 
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tune  in  gifts  and  largesses,  he  had  no  resource  left    book 
but  war  and  civil  commotion.  With  that  design  he  ^  ^  \^ 
retained  about  his  person  men  of  rank  and  distinc*    ^^^ 
Jtion,  employed  in  various  offices:  he  had  his  secre-      ^^ 
taries,  his  treasurers,  and  paymasters,  all  in  the 
style  of  imperial  dignity,  even  then  anticipating 
what  his  ambition  aimed   at.  This  charge  being 
made  in  form,  isuch  of  his  freedmen  as  were  known 
to  be  in  the  confidence  of  their  master  were  seised, 
and  load^  virith  fetters,  Silanus  saw  that  his  doom 
was  impradingy  and,  to  prevent  the  sentence  of  con- 
demnation» opened  the  veins  of  both  his  arms.  Nero, 
according  to  his  custom,  expressed  himself  in  terms 
of  lenity.  "  The  guilt  of  Silanus,"  he  said,  **  was 
**  manifcist;  aad,  though,  by  an  act  of  despair,  he 
**  shewed  that  his  crimes  admitted  no  defence,  his 
^'  life  would  have  been  spared,  had  he  thought  pro- 
"  per  to  trust  to  the  clemency  of  his  judge." 

XXXVI.  In  a  short  time  after,  Nero,  for  reasons 
not  sufficiently  explained,  resolved  to  defer  his  ex- 
peditiqn  intQ  Greece.  He  returned  to  Rome,  che- 
rishing in  imagination  a  new  design  to  visit  the 
east^i  nations,  and  Egypt  in  particular.  This  pro- 
ject had  been  for  some  time  settled  in  his  mind.  He 
announced  it  by  a  proclamation,  in  which  he  assured 
the  people,  that  his  absence  would  be  of  short  du- 
ration, and,  in  the  interval,  the  peace  and  good  or- 
der of  the  commonwealth  would  be  in  no  kind  of 
danger.  For  the  success  of  his  voyage  he  went  to 
oScT  up  prayers  in  the  capitol.  He  proceeded  thence 
tq  the  temple  of  Vesta.  Being  there  seized  with  a 
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.  „'  superstitious  fear  of  the  goddess,  or  from  a  troubled 
81^  conscience,  which  never  ceased  to  goad  and  perse- 
64.  cute  him,  he  renounced  his  enterprise  altc^ther, 
artfully  pretending  that  the  love  of  4iis  country, 
which  he  felt  warm  at  his  heart,  was;  dbu'er  to  him 
than  all  other  considerations.  "  I  have  seen,"  he 
said,  *Mhe  dejected  looks  of  the  people;  I  have 
**  heard  the  murmurs  of  complaint:  the  idea  of  so 
'Mong  a  voyage  afflicts  the  citizens;  and,  indeed, 
**how  should  it  be  otherwise,  when  the  shortest 
"excursion  I  could  make  was  always  sure  to  de- 
"  press  their  spirits?  The  sight  of  their  prince  has, 
^^at  all  times,  been  their  comfort  and  their  best 
"  support.  In  private  families  the  pledges  of  natural 
"  affection  can  soften  the  resolutions  of  a  father,  and 
"  toiould  him  to  their  purpose:  the  people  of  Rome 
"  have  the  same  ascendant  over  the  mind  of  their 
"  sovereign.  I  feel  their  influence;  I  yield  to  their 
"  wishes."  With  these  and  such  like  expressions  he 
amused  the  multitude.  Their  love  of  public  specta- 
cles made  them  eager  for  his  presence,  and,  above 
all,  they  dreaded,  if  he  left  the  capitol,  a  dearth  of 
provisions.  The  senate  and  the  leading  men  looked 
on  with  indifference,  unable  to  decide  which  was 
most  to  be  dreaded,  his  presence  in  the  city,  or  his 
tyranny  at  a  distance.  I'hey  agreed  at  length  (as  in 
alarming  cases  fear  is  always  in  haste  to  conclude) 
that  what  happened  was  the  worst  evil  that  could 
befal  them. 

XXXVII.  Nero  wished  it  to  be  believed  that 
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Rome  was  the  place  in  which  he  most  delighted,    book 
To  difl|ise.this  opinion,  he  established  convivial  ^  ^  c 
meetings  in  all  the  squares  and  public  places  (a).    J^^l^ 
The  whole  city  seemed  to  be  his  house.  Of  the      ^* 
various  feasts  given  upon  this  occasion,  that,  which 
was  prepared  for  the  prince  by  Tigellinus,  exceed- 
ed in  profusion  land  luxury  every  thing  of  the  kind. 
I  shall  here  give  a  description  of  this  celebrated  en* 
tertainment,  that  the  reader,  from  one  example, 
may  f<Htn  his  idea  of  the  prodigality  of  the  times, 
an4  that  history  may  not  be  encumbered  with  a  re- 
petition of  the  same  enormities.   Tigellinus  gave 
hb  banquet  on  the  lake  of  Agrippa  (6),  on  a  plat- 
form of  prodigious  size  (r),  built  for  the  reception 
of  the  guests. 

To  move  this  magnificent  edifice  to  and  fro  on 
the  water,  he  prepared  a  number  of  boats  superbly 
decorated  with  gold  and  ivory.  The  rowers  were  a 
band  of  Pathics.  Each  had  his  station,  according  to 
his  age,  or  his  skill  in  the  science  of  debauchery. 
The  country  round  was  ransacked  for  game  and 
animals  of  the  chase.  Fish  was  brought  from  every 
sea,  and  even  from  the  ocean  (6).  On  the  borders 
of  the  lake  brothels  were  erected,  and  filled  with 
women  of  illustrious  rank.  On  the  opposite  bank 
was  seen  a  band  of  harlots,  who  made  no  secret  of 
their  vices,  or  their  persons.  In  wanton  dance  and 
lascivious  attitudes  they  displayed  their  naked 
charms.  When  n^ht  came  on,  a  sudden  illumi- 
nation fixmi  the  adjacent  groves  and  buildings  bla.^ 
zed  over  the  lake.  A  concert  of  music,  vocal  and 
instrumental,  enlivened  the  scene.  Nero  rioted  in 
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BOOK    aft  kinds  bf  lascivkms  pfleasUit.  BdtW^en  la^i^l  and 
j^  y  \.  urilawfhl  gratiflcatkms  he  mad«  t^  cBsftmctiori.  Cw^ 

^*D  ^P^*^^  seeiWed  to  be  at  a  sfend,  if,  a<  the  end  of 
e*.  a  few  days,  he  ted  tit/t  devised  a  ne#  aBottiihalicn 
to  fill  the  measure  of  his  crimes.  He  pfersoitiited  a 
woman,  and  in  that  character  wasr  given  iA  irtar- 
riage  to  one  of  his  iiifamotts  herd,  a  P£ttM6,  liaMed 
Pythagoras  (ef).  The*  emperor  ctf  H6nie,  tdtfc  the 
affected  ^irs  of  ferimle  dfeKeacy,  pirt  dn  ffle  ttttplM 
veil.  The  augurs  ai^isied  aft  the  ctttHxi6nyi  thef  pat- 
tion  of  the  btfide  was  openfy  pdoA  {e);  ikt  g^tAai 
bed  was  dii^dayed  to  tiew?  nuptial  torefkes  W^re 
lighlied  up;  the  n^hole  was  ptrblic,  «ot  eVe*'**eept. 
irtg  tfie  itndearihents  #hicli,  in  ai  Aiaturtkl  diaWiH^, 
decency  reserves  for  the  shades  of  nigfaf. 

:^XXVIH.  A  dreadful caIaMityf9]l6#^ifi*^ott 
time  afte^,  by  som^  ascribed  to  chafttete,  UtiA  bf  otfifeiW 
(a)  to  the^xctirabfc  wtefcedhes*6f  Ndrck  'i'hd  au- 
thority of  hist6riate*  is^  6n  b6th  sidfes^  amd  \*ftic&  pre- 
pondcrates  it  is  not  easjr  to  d^terMinef.  It  is,  h&^- 
ever,  certain,  that  6f  aff  tSe  disaster^  thai;  eirct  befef 
the  city  of  Rentfe  frptA  the  rage  of  fi!i»e,  this  was  the 
worst,  the  iriost  viofeM,  and  destructive.  T^e  flamed 
broke  out  in  that  part  of  the  circus  which  ad|eSn^, 
on  one  side,  tb  mx)Urit  Patetitte,  and,  bn-  the  ^rthei*, 
to  mount  Caefius.  Jt  caught  at  number  of  shops 
stored  with  combustible  goods,  and,  g^tRerfhg'fOfce 
ftom  the  winds,  spf ead  #ith  rapidity  ftoib  orie  cndP 
of  the  circus  to  the  other.  Neither  tfte  tftidk  #afis 
of  houses,  nor  the  inclosure  of  temples,  hdt  ixiy 
other  builcBng,  could  check  the  rapid  pfogitss  6f 
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die  flames.  A  dreadful  conflagration  fdlowed.  The  book 
level  parts  of  the  city  were  destroyed.  The  fire  ^  u  a 
communicated  to  the  higher  buildings,  and,  ^ain  J^T^ 
laying  hold  of  inferior  places,  spread  with  a  degree  •*• 
of  velocity  that  nothing  could  resist.  The  form  of 
the  streets,  long  and  narrow,  with  frequent  wind- 
ings, and  no  regular  opening,  according  to  the 
plan  of  ancient  Rome  (6),  contributed  to  increase 
the  mischief.  The  shrieks  and  lamentaticHis  of  wo- 
men, the  infirmities  of  age,  and  the  weakness  of 
the  young  and  tender,  added  misery  to  the  dread- 
ful scene.  Some  endeavoured  to  provide  for  them* 
selves,  others  to  save  their  friends,  in  one  part  drag- 
^ng  along  the  lame  and  impotent,  in  another  waiting 
to  receive  the  tardy,  or  expecting  relief  themselves; 
ihcy  hurried,  they  lingered,  they  obstructed  one 
another;  they  looked  behind,  and  the  fire  broke  out 
in  froat;  they  escaped  from  the  flames,  and  in  their 
place  of  refuge  found  no  safety;  the  fire  raged  in 
every  quarter;  all  were  involved  in  one  general  con- 
flagration. 

The  unhappy  wretches  fled  to  places  remote,  and 
thought  themselves  secure,  but  soon  perceived  the 
flames  raging  round  them.^  Which  way  to  turn, 
what  to  avoid,  or  what  to  seek,  no  one  could  tell. 
They  crowded  the  streets;  they  fell  prostrate  on  the 
groimd;  they  lay  stretched  in  the  fields,  in  conster- 
nation and  dismay  resigned  to  their  fate.  Numbers  v 
lost  their  whole  substance,  even  the  tools  and  im- 
plements by  which  they  gained  their  livelihood^ 
and,  in  that  distress,  did  not  wish  to  survive. 
Others,  wild  with  affliction  for  their  friends  and 
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A^Q  vduttttry  deaths  omd  perished  in  llie  Barnes^  Dwr- 
w^.  '  ing  the  whofe  t>f  thii  tiiffiuil  stene  ho  »an  ^brcd 
64' '  to  utMtnpt  any  ^bing  thst  might  cSuick  ^thfe  viiolebce 
ixf  dne  dreadfid  csdalnitf.  A  crew  «of  ineendttries 
stockl  near  at  hitad  denounciAig  \xsngeaiice  «i  flU 
who  d9fered  to  interfeve.  Some  wene  (SO  afaandoned 
as  to  heap  fuel  on  the  flames.  Tbty  ^threir  in  ficfe* 
brands  and  flaming  ftdrches,  foidolaiimng  idoad^  thilt 
Ihey  had  authority  for  :«vhat  idiey  did.  Whedier,  in 
&ct,  ttie^  had  reiseivbd  ssach  IrarriUc  orders,  or^ 
under  thftt  dewce»  tiiesnt  to  phmdor  ^ith  (greater 
liceiftioiisneni,  oannotiioMr  be  knowik. 

XXXIX.  Ddrii^  «the  whole  of  this  tinribite  eon* 
flagralion  Neh»  Temaited  nt  Andnm,  «wadiout  a 
dm^  6f  tretutnihg  t6  thfe  city,  till  <dib  fine  ap- 
proiuched  the  building  by  m^iibh  rhe  had  oommiini- 
eated  the  gardens  of  Meoenab  (o)  widi  the  impend 
palacd  All  help,  however,  was  too  Bate.  The  patooei 
the  contiguous  edifices,  and  every  house  adjcKiang, 
tvere  4aid  «  ttmis.  To  itiUeire  the  odMfipy  pec{>le, 
wandering  in  disHess  Widiout  a  |dace  of  lOieher^  be 
opened  the  field  «df  Mars,  as  also  the  :magnifioeilt 
buildings  Tsdsed  by  Agrippa  (&),  aad  even  Us  oite 
imperisd  gardens  i(cr).  He  ordered  a  miinlber  of  dieAs 
to  be  Jlu-oiyn  lip  wkih  all  ipossOsile  di^amfa,  fiir  the 
use  of  ;the  popiihte.  Housdidd  utensfts  and  all 
kinds  of  necessa^  inoplements  Hnere  iiroughttlbom 
Ostia,  and  other  cities  in  «die  neig^dbouitiQod.  The 
price  of  grain  was  reduced  to  tibonee  seatsroes.  .For 
acto  like  these,  munificent  and  wdUitimedt  Nero 
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wigU  hope  Ibr  a  letmre  of  popular  favour;  but  his  book 
expeet^tious  wc»e  in  vain;  no  man  was  touched  ' 

with  gjatitud(e.  A  rq^nrt  fMrevaaed  (rf)  that,  wMe    ^^i. 
the  ci^  WW  hi  a  Ma«e»  Nero  went  to  his  own  ihcE'^      m. 
tre,  and  there»  mounting  the  stage,  sui^  the  de- 
struction ^  Troy>  as  a  hajw  atlusion  to  the  pre* 
sent  miaibrtunc. 

XL.  On  the  sixth  da]r  the  fire  was  subdued  at 
the  foot  of  mount  Esquiline.  lliis  was  effected  by 
demolishing  a  number  of  buildings»  and  thereby 
leaving  a  void  ^aoe»  where  for  want  of  materials 
the  flame  expired.  The  minds  of  men  had  scarce 
begun  to  recover  from  their  constematioo,  when  the 
fire  broke  out  a  second  time  with  no  less  fury  than  be* 
fore*  This  happened,  however,  in  a  more  open  quar- 
ter, wheie  hwtr  lives  were  lost;  but  the  temples  of 
the  gods»  the  porticos,  and  buildings  raised  for  the 
deeonation  of  the  city»  were  levelled  to  the  ground* 
The  popular  odium  was  now  more  inflamed  thm 
evet»  as  this  second  alarm  began  in  the  house  of 
Hgellinus»  formerly  the  mansion  of  iSmilius,  A 
suq[»cion  prevailed»  that  to  build  a  new  city,  and 
give  k  his  pwn  name»  was  the  ambkion  of  Nero, 
Of  the  fcnrtMQ  quarters,  into  which  Rome  was  di- 
vided» four  only  were  left  entire»  three  were  reduced 
to  ashes,  and  the  remaining  seven  presented  nothing 
betl^  than  a  heap  of  shaiMi^d  houses»  half  in  ruins. 

Xhh  The  numjbcr  of  hpw^s,  temples»  and  insu- 
}s^  mfj^m^im  deslroyed  by  the  fire  cannot  be  as- 
eertain^*  ft«  the  most  venerable  monuments  of 
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BOOK   antiquity,  which  the  worship  of  ages  had.  rendered 
^  jj'^  sacred,  were  laid  in  ruins:  amongst  these  were  the 

^*^  temple  dedicated  to  the  moon  by  Serviiis  Tullius; 
^  the  fane  and  the  great  altar  consecrated  by  Evander, 
the  Arcadian,  to  Hercules,  his  visitor  and  his  guest 
(a);  the  chapel  of  Jitpiter  Stator  (A),  built  by 
Romulus;  tlie  palace  of  Numa,  and  the  temple  of 
Vesta  (r),  with  the  tutelar  gods  of  Rome.  With 
these  were  consumed  the  trophies  of  so  many  vic- 
tories, the  inimitable  works  of  the  Grecian  artists, 
with  the  precious  monuments  of  literature  and  an* 
cient  genius,  all  at  present  rememb»^  by  men  ad- 
vanced in  years,  but  irrecoverably  lost.  Not  even 
the  splendour,  with  which  the  new  city  rose  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  old,  could  compensate  for  that  la- 
mented disaster.  It  did  not  escape  observation^ 
that  the  fire  broke  out  on  the  fourteendi  before  the 
calends  of  July  ((/),  a  day  remsu^kable  for  the  cwfla* 
gration  kindled  by  the  Senones,  when  those  Barba- 
rians took  the  city  of  Rome  by  storm,  and  burnt  it 
to  the  ground.  Men  of  reflection,  who  refined  on 
every  thing  with  minute  curiosity,  calculated  the 
number  of  years,  months,  and  days,  from  the  foun- 
dation of  Rome  to  the  firing  of  it  by  the  Gauls; 
and  from  that  calamity  to  the  present  they  found 
the  interval  of  time  precisely  the  same« 

XLII.  Nero  did  not  blush  to  convert  to  his  own 
use  the  public  ruins  of  his  country.  He  built  a 
magnificent  palace  (a),  in  which  the  objects  that 
excited  admiration  were  neither  gold  nor  precious 
stones.  Those  decorations,  long  since  introduced 
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by  luxury,  vrere  grown  stale,  and  hackne3rcd  to  the   book 
eye.  A  different  species  of  magnificence  was  now  ^^j^ 
consulted:  expansive  lakes  and  fields  of  vast  extent    ^*^ 
were  intermixed  with  pleasing  variety;  woods  and      «*• 
forests  stretched  to  an  immeasurable  length,  pre» 
senting  gloom  and  sditude.  amidst  scenes  of  open 
space,  where  the  eye  wandered  with  surprise  over 
an  unbounded  prospect  This  prodigious  plan  was 
carried  oa  under  the  direction  of  two  surveyors^ 
whose  names  were  Severus  and  Celen  Bold  and 
original  in  their  projects,  these  men  undertook  to 
conquer  nature,  and  to  perform  wonders  even  be- 
yond &e  imagination  and  the  riches  of  the  prince. 
They  promised  to  ibrm  a  navigable  canal  from  the 
lake  Avemus  (b)  to  the  inouth  of  the  Tiber.  The 
experiment,  like  die  genius  of  the  men,  was  bold 
and  grand;   but  it  was  to  be  carried  over  a  long 
tract  of  barren  land,  and,  in  some  places,  through 
opposing  mountains.  The  country  round  was  parch* 
ed  and  dry,  trithout  one  humid   spot,  except  the 
Pomptinian  marsh  (r),  from  which  water  could  be 
expected.  A  scheme  so  vast  could  not  be  accom-^ 
pii^ed  without  immoderate  labour,  and,  if  practi- 
cable, the  end  was  in  no  proportion  to  die!  expence 
and  labour.  But  the  prodigious  and  almost  impos- 
sible, had  charms  for  the  enterprising  spirit .  of 
Nero.  He  began  to  hew  a  passage,  through  the  hills 
that,  surround  the  lake  Avemus,  and  some  traces  of 
his  deluded  hopes  are  visible  at  this  day. 

XLIII.  The  ground,  which,  after  marking  out 
his  own  domain,  Nero  left  to  the  public,  was  not 
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BOOH  hM  out  far  th&  new  eily  m  a  hmiy  mi  ymAo^t 
-j-jT^judgmcnt,  as  was  the  case  asftcf  the  urrufrtioaof .  the 
^i^  Graidsu  A  re^ulaor  plan  was  formed;  the  stiieeta  were 
^  m^e  wide  ajid  looag;  the  elevation  (^)af  Ae  hcntaes 
vKm  defined,  with  am  open  urea  hefiore  the  do^rs, 
and  pocticoft  (&)  to  secure  and  adorn  the  ftont*  The 
expence  of  &e  ponr6eos  Nero  undertook  tor  defingr 
out  of  his  own  revenue*  He  promised^  besides»  aa 
$oon  as  the  work  waa  finiafaed,  to  dear  th^  gionad^ 
and  leave  a  clear  space  to  every  house,  widfeout 
any  charf^e  to  the  oecupiEer.  In  order  to  eixcite  a 
spirit  of  industry  and  emukition».  he  heU  fivt}i  ve-» 
wards  proportioned  to  the  rank  of  each  ifidi?vidnal, 
provided  the  buikiings  were  finished  in  a  timited 
time.  The  rubbish,  fay  his  order,  was  ramaired  to 
the  marshes  of  Ostia,  and  the  ih^  that  haongibi 
com  up  the  river  were  to  return  loaded  i^i^itk  there* 
fhse  of  the  workmen.  Add  to  all  this,  the  several 
houses,  built  on  a  new  principle,  were  to  be  raised 
to  a  cert^  elevation,  without  beams  or  woodwork, 
on  arches  of  stone  from  the  quarries  of  {e)  Alba  or 
Gabiis  those  materials  being  in^rvious,  and  of  a 
nature  to  resist  the  force  of  fire.  The  springs  of 
water,  which  had  been  before  that  time  intercq>ted 
by  individuals  for  their  separate  use,  were  no  longer 
suffered  to  be  diverted  from  their  channel,  but  1^  to 
the  carb  of  commissioners,  that  the  public  might  be 
properly  supfdied^  and,  in  case  of  fire,  have  a  reser- 
voir  at  hand  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  mischief» 

It  was  also  settled,  that  the  houses  should  no 
hmger  be  contiguous,  with  slight  par^-wals  to  di- 
vide them  (d);  but  every  house  was  to  stand  de** 


tadied,  >i6imoi»ded  and  iasafaiied  by  to  own  indo-   bcchc 
suve.  These  regsilaiMM,  St  mmt  be  admitted»  were  --^ — 
of  public  utility,  and  added  fli»ch  to  the  embdliab-     iif. 
mmt  of  fhe  newtfity.  &VA  «tiH  the  old  i^anof  Rome      k ' 
wa6  not  without  ks  advocales.  It  was  thought  more 
condiiicive  to  the  'health  [e)  of  the  inhabitaants.  The 
narrowness  of  ^  streets  and  the  eleyaticm  of  4te 
build^figis  served  ^  exclude  Hie  rays  of  "die  sun; 
whereas  ^e  «nore  open  space,  having  neither  shade 
nor  stelter»  'left  men  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of 
Ac  day. 

Xl^V.  These  several  regulations  were»  no  doubt, 
^e  befil  that  human  wisdom  oould  surest.  The 
ne!!^  iMt  wa^  lo  ^»a|Mat[e  the  gods.  The  Sybilline 
books  weK  t:^nsulted,  and  the  consequence  was 
theft  •supplications  were  decreed  to  Vulcan,  to  Ceres, 
dnd  FpQserpme.  A  band  ^f  matrons  oflfered  their 
pirayei^  and  sacrifices  to  luno,  first  in  the  capitol, 
and  ne)tt  on  the  ^nearest  margin  of  the  sea,  where 
iixsy  mippiied  ^hemsdves  with  water,  to  sprinkle 
die  temple  and  ^e  statue  of  the  goddess.  A  select 
number  of  women,  who  had  hu£fbands  actually  liv- 
ing, ^laid  the  deities  on  their  sacred  beds  (a),  and 
kept  midnight  vigils  with  the  usual  sdlemni^.  But 
ndfdier  these  religious  ceremonies,  nor  the  liberal 
donations  of  the  prince,  could  efface  from  the  minds 
of  men  the  prevafling  opinion,  that  Rome  was  set 
on  fire  by  his  own  orders.  The  infemy  of  that  hor- 
rible transaction  istai  adhered  to  him.  In  order,  if 
possible,  to  remove  the  imputation,  he  determined 
to  transfer  the  gtlUt  to  others.  For  this  purpose  he 
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BOOK   punished,  with  exquisite  tcHture,  a  race  of  men  de- 


XV. 


.  ^  Q  -tested  for  their  evil  practices  (A),  by  vulgar  appella- 

^i^     tion  commonly  called  Christians. 
•*•  The  name  was  derived  from  Christ,  who,  in  the 

reign  of  Tiberius,  suffered  under  Pontius  Pilate, 
the  procurator  of  Judaea.  By  that  event  the  sect,  of 
which  he  was  the  founder,  received  a  blow,  which, 
for  a  time,  checked  the  growth  of  a  dangerous  su- 
perstition (c);  but  it  revived  soon  after,  and  sfMread 
with  recruited  vigour,  not  only  in  Judasa,  the  soil 
that  gave  it  birth,  but  even  in  the  city  of  Rome,  the 
common  sink  into  which  every  thing  in&mous  and 
abominable  flows  like  a  torrent  from  air  quarters 
of  the  world.  Nero  proceeded  with  his  usual  ar- 
tifice. He  found  a  set  of  profligate  and  abandoned 
wretches,  who  were  induced  to  confess  themsdves 
gruilty,  and,  on  the  evidence  of  such  men,  a  number 
of  Christians  were  convicted,  not,  indeed,  upcm  clear 
evidence  of  their  having  set  the  city  on  fire,  but  ra- 
ther on  account  of  their  sullen  hatred  of  the  whole 
human  race  (rf).  They  were  put  to  death  with  ex- 
quisite cruelty,  and  to  their  suflferings  Nero  added 
mockery  and  derision.  Some  were  covered  with  the 
skins  of  wild  beasts,  and  left  to  be  devoured  by 
dogs;  others  were  nailed  to  the  cross;  numbers^  were 
burnt  alive;  and  many,  covered  over  with  inflamma- 
ble matter,  were  lighted  up,  when  the  day  declined» 
to  serve  as  torches  during  the  night  {e). 

For  the  convenience  of  seeing  ihis  tragic  specta- 
cle,  the  emperor  lent  his  own  gardens.  He  added 
the  sports  of  the  circus,  and  assisted  in  person, 
sometimes   driving  a  curricle,   and   occasionally 


mlsiAg  ttdth  tii^  rahble  in  hk  <xMldilMn^8  dfedij.    *Q(m 
At  lengdi  the  eruelt}^  6t  the«c  {Mroceedings  flUed    .^'  ; 
ereff  breast  wMi  eottn^Mlssion.  Hinfiafiity  ftlented    ^«j^  ' 
lii  iavotit  of  the  Christian^.  iThe  tuaimei^  of  that     <« 
pecffkl  wctt,  no  d<)tibt,  of  a  pmAcwtis  UitOencf, 
and  thdr  <^ritiie&  called  for  the  hand  of  ju«lic^:  but 
H  Waa  evidenf ,  that  they  M  a  Mcrifice,  iiut  for  the 
{yublic  good,  hut  to  gtut  ^  nt^  and  emeky  of  en« 
tiian  only. 

XLV.  Meamdttfe,  to  aupf)!^  tiMftmboulided  p!^o« 
dtg^tjr  ol  ^  prin^eV  £dl  It^y  m^  ravaged;   the 
^oviflcea  wett  pliindered;  and  the  ai&es  of  Rome^ 
i^tU  the  s^t^tal  fisaxs  tfiat  efi^yed  the  tide  of 
free  citie»,  m^tt  piit  under  c^oitrkKitiM.  The  vety 
gods  were  taxed.  Their  temples  in  the  city  were 
rifted  of  thel^  treaswre*,  and  heaps  of  ihaeisy  gdd, 
which,  fhFbngh  a  mtiis  of  agl%  the  vklae  of  dief 
Roman  peo^,  diher  retumiiig  thanks  for  >victo- 
riea,  or,  performing  tibeir  vows  mad^  ipn  the  hour 
df  d&tress,  had  d^^tcafted  to  religiousf  ns^s^  weie 
now  produced  to<  anawev  the  deftiandb  of  tixA  mi 
extrataganee.  In  Greece  atid  Aaia  rapdcity  waa^ 
not  Content  wkh  a^is^ng  tile  votii^e  ofermgs  thai; 
adorned  the  temples,  bw  evt^n  the  tetf  statues 
of  the  gods  we«e  deemed  lawful  pn^*  To  carvy 
this  impions  ik)bbery  into  execistionv  Acvatus  and 
Seeufidna  CarinaB  were  semt  widi  a  speckd  com- 
mis^on:  die  former^  one  of  N^ncfs  ireedmeni  of 
a  genius  ready  for  any  btaok  design:  die  lattev, 
a  man  ^  li«eralia«,  Willi  the  Grcek  philosophy 
ftnent  in^  bis  movlthy  and  not  ofne^  vim^eai  his*  heart. 

Vot.  IIL  2D 
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BOW  Itym^  a  report  cuirent  at  the  time,  tfUit  Seiic^, 
Vu.c.  wighiog  to  throw  from  himself  all  jfesfiotisibility 
A^  D.  ff^  these  impious  acts,  desired  leave  to  retire  to 
some  part  of  Italy.  Not  being  able  to  succeed  in 
his  request,  he  feigned  a  nervous  disorder,  and  never 
stirred  out  of  his  room.  If  credit  be  due  to  some 
writers,  a  dose  of  poison  was  prepsired  for  him  by 
Cleonicus,  one  of  hi$  freedmen,  by  the  instigation 
of  Nero.  The  philosopher,  however,  warned  by  the 
same  servant,  whose  courage  failed  him,  or,  perhaps, 
shielded;  from  dm^n  by  his  own  wary  disposition, 
escaped  the  snare^  He  lived  at  that  very  tinae  on  the 
most  simple  <Uet:  wild  af^es,  that  grew  in  the 
Woods,  were  his  food;  and  water  from. the  clear 
jHirling  stream  served  .tS)  quench  his  thirst. 

XLVI.  About  the  same  time  a  body  of  gladia- 
tors, detained  in  cu^ody  at.  Pra&neste  (a),  made  an 
atten^>t  to  recover  their  liberty.  The  military  guard 
was  called  out,  and  the  tumult  died  away.  The  in. 
cidoit,  notwithstanding,  revived  the  memory  of 
^^artacus  (b).  The  calamities,  that  followed  the 
daring  enterprise  of  that  adventurer,  became  the 
general  topic,  and  fiUed  the  minds  of  all  with 
dreadful  apprehensions.  Such  is  the  genius  of  the 
populace,  ever  prone  to  sudden  innovations,  yet 
terrified  at  the  ^proach  of  danger.  In  a  few  days 
after,  advice  was  received,  that  the  fleet  had  saffered 
by  a  violent  storm.  This  was  not  an  event  of  war^ 
for  there  never  was  a  period  of  such  profound  tran- 
quillity; but  Nero  had  ordejred  the  ships,  on  a  stated 
day,  to  assi^nbie  on  the  coast  of  Cwipania.  The 
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dangers  of  the  sea  never  entered  into  his  considera-    book 
tion.  His  orders  were  peremptory.  The  pilots,  to         ' 
mark  their  zeal,  set  sail  in  tempestuous  weather    jni 
from  the  port  of  Formia  (c).  While  tfiey  were  en-      w» 
deavouring  to  double  the  cape  of  Misenum,  a 
squall  of  wind  from  the  south  du^w  them  on  the 
coast  of  Cuma,  where  a  number  of  the  larger  gal- 
leys, and  almost  all  the  smaller  vessels,  were  dashed 
to  pieces. 

XLVIL  Towards  the  close  of  the  year  omens 
and  prodigies  filled  the  minds  of  the  people  with 
apprehensions  or  impending  mischief.  Such  dread- 
ful peals  of  thunder  were  never  known.  A  comet 
appeared,  and  tliat  phaenomenon  was  a  certain  pre- 
lude to  some  bloody  act  to  be  committed  by  Nero. 
Monstrous  births,  such  as  men  and  beasts  with 
double  heads,  were  seen  in  the  streets  and  public 
ways;  and  in  the  midst  of  sacrifices,  which  required 
victims  big  with  young,  the  like  conceptions  fell 
from  the  entrails  of  animals  slain  at  the  altar.  In  the 
territory  of  Placentia  (a)  a  calf  was  dropped  with 
its  head  growing  at  the  extreme  part  of  the  leg. 
The  construction  of  the  soothsayers  was,  that  an- 
other head  was  preparing  for  the  government  <^ 
the  world,  but  would  prove  weak,  insufficient,  and 
be  soon  detected^  like  the  monstrous  productions, 
which  did  not  rest  concealed  in  the  womb,  but 
came  before  their  time,  and  lay  exposed  to  public 
view  near  the  high  road. 
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BOOK  XLVUI,  SUius  Nerva  ynd  A*tio!»%Ve«i|»»iB  fsii- 
^  UQ  to^d  on  their  cpn^ul^ip.  In  th«t  j^Ilct^re  ^  <Jeq> 
A^^.  ^on^^pw^cy  WM  fi^mned,  and  cwie^  o»  with  suph  % 
*?•  spirit  of  enterprise,  th^it  in  tte  iHowient  pf  ite  biF^h 
it  WW  9liUQ9t  ripe  far  executiqi^  Senator»,  Rpm^n 
knights,  militarjr  m^n,  md  evcai  wome^  gave  in 
their  n^mes  with  emuUtion,  all  incited  by  thi^ir  z^ 
for  Cains  Pisp,  and  their  d^e^tation  of  Nerq.  V'lw 
was  descended  from  the  house  of  Calpurnius,  by 
his  paternal  line  related  to  the  first  families  in 
Ron^,  Hi§  virtues,  or  hh  amiable  qualities  thait  re- 
sembled virtuei^,  made  Wm  the  idol  of  the  peopis, 
An  omoF  of  high  distinqtian,  he  en^ploy^  hi?  do- 
qufince  in  thj9  defence  of  hi*  fellow  dtizens;  posr 
se^^fd  of  gre^t  wealth,  he  was  generous  to  hi« 
friends;  by  wture  eourteous,  hp  wa»  afi^M^  aod  PQ- 
lite  to  all.  Tq  these  Qcconvpti^ipent?  he  united  a 
graceful  figure  md  an  engaging  cQuntenance.  In 
hi^  moral  conduct  neither  $triQt  nor  regular,  h^  \9A 
a  life  of  voiuptuou»  ease,  fond  of  pqmp  and  spknr 
dpur,  and,  at  times,  free  and  luxurious  in  Iw  pl^- 
svrea.  His  irregularities  served  to  grace  hisf  oha? 
racter.  At  a  time  when  vice  had  charms  for  ail 
orders  of  mw,  it  was^  not  expected,  that  th?  ^ovf -i 
reign  should  lead  a  life  of  auaterity  and  ^lf?denii4. 

}(iiIX.  The  conapiracy  did  not  originnt^  from 
the  ambition  of  Pi^o.  Among  so  many  bold  and 
'  geneipua  s^its  it  is  not  ea^y  to  name  the  peison 

who  first  set  the  whole  in  motion.  Subdus  Flavins, 
a  tribune  of  the  praetorian  guards,  and  Sulpicius 
Asper,  were  the  active  leaders.  The  firmness  with 
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wki<ji  they  afterwards  met  their  &te  sufficiently   book 
marks  their  characters.  Annsus  Lucan,  the  cele-  ^  ^  '^ 
brated  poet,  and  Plautius  Lateranus,  cotisul  elect,    ^^^* 
entered  mto  the  plot  with  ardour  and  inflamed  re-      ^^' 
sentment.  Lucan  had  personal  provocations:  Nero 
was  an  enemy  to  his  rising  fame:  not  being  able  to 
Tie  with  that  eminent  genius,  he  ordered  him  not 
to  make  his  verses  public,  determined  to  silence 
what  he  vainly  strove  to  emulate.  Lateranus  brought 
with  him  no  private  animosity:  he  acted  on  nobler 
principles;  the  love  of  his  country  inspired  him, 
and  he  knew  no  other  motive.  Flavius  Scevinus 
and  Afianiua  Quinctianus,  both  of  senatorian  rank, 
stood  forward  to  guide  the  enterprise  with  a  degree 
of  spirit  little  expected  from  the  tenor  of  their  lives. 
Scevinus,  addicted  to  his  pleasures,  passed  his  days 
in  lui^uiy,  sk>th,  and  languor.  Quinctiaiius  was  de- 
cried for  the  effeminacy  of  his  manners.  Nero  had 
lampowed  him  in  a  copy  of  defamatory  verses,  and 
to  revenge  th?  injury  Quinctianus  became  a  patriot* 

If  The  ^OQspirators  had  frequent  meetings.  They 
inveighed  agaifist  the  vices  of  Nero;  they  painted 
forth  in  glaring  oplovirs  all  his  atrocious  deeds,  by 
whiph  the  enipire  ym  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin; 
they  urged  the  necessity  of  choosing  a  successor 
eqyal  tQ  the  t^k  of  restoring  a  distressed  and  tot- 
texing  stftte,»  and»  in  the.  ^terval,  enlisted  in  their 
confederacy  s^everal  Roman  knights,  namely,  Tul- 
1];»«,  Senecio,  Cervarius  Proculus,  Vulcatius  Arari- 
cu9»  Julius  Tugurinus,  Munatius  Gratus,  Antonius 
Natalis^  and  Martius  f^estys.  Senecio,  the  first  in 
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BOOK  the  list,  had  lived  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  the 
AUG  P™^^>  ^^d>  being  still  obliged  to  wear  the  mask, 
^i^i  he  found  the  interval  big  with  anxiety,  mistrust, 
^^'  and  danger.  Antonius  Natalis  was  the  bosom-fHend 
and  confidential  agent  of  Piso:  the  rest  had  their 
separate  views,  and  in  a  revolution  hoped  to  find 
their  private  advantage.  There  were,  besides  Su- 
brius  Flavins  and  Sulpicius  Asper  already  mention- 
ed, a  number  of  military  men  ready  to  draw  their 
swords  in  the  cause.  In  this  class  were  Granius 
Silvanus  and  Statius  Proximus,  both  tribunes  of 
the  praetorian  bands;  Maximus  Scaurus  and  Vene- 
tus  Paullus,  two  centurions.  But  the  main  strength 
and  pillar  of  the  party  was  Fenius  Rufus  (a),  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  praetorian  guards;  a  man  of 
principle,  and  for  the  integrity  of  his  conduct  es- 
teemed and  honoured  by  the  people.  But  Tigelli- 
nus  stood  in  higher  favour  with  the  prince,  and  by 
his  cruel  devices  no  less  than  by  his  taste  for  riot 
and  debauqhery,  so  ingratiated  himself,  that  he  was 
able  to  supplant  the  praetorian  prsefect,  and  by  se- 
cret accusations  to  endanger  his  life.  He  represent- 
ed him  to  Nero  as  the  favoured  lover  of  Agrippuia 
(A),  still  cherishing  a  regard  for  her  memory,  and 
lying  in  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  revenge  her 
wrongs. 

Rufus  inclined  to  the  discontented  party,  and,  at 
length,  declared  himself  willing  to  assist  their  en- 
terprise. Encouraged  by  this  accession  of  strength^ 
the  conspirators  began  to  think  of  the  decisive  blow, 
and  to  deliberate  about  the  time  and  place.  We  are 
told  that  Subrius  Flavins  resolved  to  take  to  him- 
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telf  the  glory  of  tfie  deed.  Two  dtferent  schemes   book 
occurred  to  him.  One  was,  while  the  prince  was  ^  ^'^ 
singing  on  the  stage,  to  dispatch  him  in  sight  of  the    J^^ 
whole  theatre.  His  second  project  was,  while  Nero      •*• 
was  mmblii^  abroad  in  his  midni^t  frolics,  to  set 
fire  to  the  palace,  and,  in  the  tumult,  to  take  him 
by  surprise,  unattended  by  his  guards.  The  last 
seemed  to  be  the  safest  measure.  The  tyrant,  un- 
seen and  unassisted,  would  fall  a  devoted  victim, 
and  die,  in  solitude.  On  the  other  hand,  the  idea  of 
a  luave  exploit,  performed  in  the  presence  of  ap- 
plauding numbers,  fired  the  generous  ardour  of  that 
heroic  mind.  But  prudentiial  considerations  had  too 
niuch  weight.  He  wished  to  gain  immortal  fame, 
and  he  thought  of  his  own  personal  safety; .  a  tame 
reflection,  always  adverse  to  every  great  and  nobk 
enterprise. 

LL  While  the. conspirators  lingered  in  suspense, 
prolonging  the  awful  period  of  their  hopes  and  fears, 
a  woman,  of  the  name  of  Epicharis,  apprised  of  the 
plot  (by  what  means  is  still  a  mystery),  began  to 
animate  their  drooping  spirit,  and  to  blame  their 
cold  delay.  What  made  her  conduct  singular  on 
this  occasion  was,  that,  before  this  time,  not  one 
great  or  honourable  sentiment  was  ever  known  to 
have  entered  her  heart.  Seeing  the  business  lan- 
guish, she  retired  in  disgust,  and  went  into  Cam-, 
pania.  But  a  spirit  like  hers  could  not  be  at  rest. 
She  endeavoured  to  seduce  the  oflicers  of  the  fleet 
then  lying  at  Misenum.  She  began  her  approaches 
to  Voluaius  Proculus,  an  officer  who  had  under  his 
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BOOK   command  a  thoussmd  marines»  He  was  one  of  tfa^ 
j^  u.  c,  assassins  employed  in  the  tragic  catastrophe  of  Ne- 
/*D.    ™^^  mother»  His  reward,  he  thought,  vi^  in  no 
^^'      proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  crime.  Being 
known  to  Epicharis,  or  having  then  oositracted  a  re- 
cent friendship,  he  began  to  disclose  the  secrets  oi 
his  heart.  He  enumerated  his  exploits  in  Nero's 
service,  and  complained  of  the  ihgratiftade  with 
/  which  he  was  ill  requited;  avowing,  at  Ae  same 
'   time,  a  fixed  resoluticm  to  rfeven^  himself,  when*- 
ever  an  opportmiity  offered.  The  wotHim,  frotti  4nB 
discom-se,  conceifved  hopes  of  gaintag  a  pit^s^le^ 
and  by  his  means  a  number  of  others^  Skit  sa#  tiM 
a  revolt  in  the  fleet  would  be  of  die  ^freatdst  iM^^ 
ment.  Nero  was  fond  of  sailing  pai^t^  on  the  coast 
c^  Misenum  and  Puteoli,  and  w^ld^  bjr  c^fnse* 
quence,  put  himself  in  the  power  of  the  marin^l^. 

Epicharis  entered  into  close  conference  vrith  Pro- 
culo^  she  recapit^ted  the  various^  sicts^  of  cradty 
!  committed  by  Nero.  The  fathers,  she  »Eikl,  h^dno* 
doubl  remaining;  they  wete  of  one  n^id;  att  agreed^ 
that  a  tymnt,  who  overturned  the  kw^  and  (x^nsti- 
tution  of  lus  country,  ought  tofaJi  a  sacrifice  to  an 
injured  people.  She  added,  that  Ptoculus  woidd  da 
well  to  co-operate  with  tte  friends  of  liberty.  If  he 
kindled  the  same  ^rit  in  the  minds  of  the  sokfiers^ 
asure  reward  would  waithim*  in  die  fervour  of  her 
zeal,  she  had  the  prudence  to  conceal  the  names  of 
the  cpnspbators.  That  precaution  served  lo^  seveen 
her  afterward^  when  the  marine  officer  twned  in- 
former,  and  betrayed  the  whole  to  Neiw.  Sh^  was 
cited  to  answer,  and  confronted  with  hev  «etmser; 
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but  the  charge,  resting  entirely  on  the  evidence  of  book 
one  man,  without  a  circumstance  to  support  it,  was  ^  u  c 
easily  eluded.  Epicharis,  notwithstanding,  was  de-    J^^^ 
tained  in  custody-  Nero's  suspicions  were  not  to  be      •*• 
removed.  The  accusation  was  destitute  of  proof, 
but  he  was  not  the  less  inclined  to  bdieve  the 
worst. 

LII.  The  undaunted  firmness  of  Epicharis  did 
not  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  the  conspirators. 
Dreading  a  discovery,  they  determined  to  execute 
their  purpose  without  delay.  The  place  they  fixed 
upon  was  a  villa  belonging  to  Piso,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Baias,  where  the  emperor,  attracted  by 
the  beauties  of  that  delightful  spot,  was  used  to  en* 
joy  the  pleasure  of  bathing,  and  his  convivial  par- 
ties, divested  of  his  guards,  and  unincumbered  by 
the  parade  of  state;  Piso  objected  to  the  measure. 
"  What  would  the  world  say,  if  his  table  were  im- 
"  brued  with  blood,  and  the  gods  of  hospitality  vio- 
"  lated  by  the  murder  of  a  prince,  however  detested 
"  for  his  atrocious  deeds?  Rome  was  the  proper  the- 
"  atre  for  such  a  catastrophe.  The  scene  should  be 
^^in  his  own  palace,  that  haughty  mansion  built 
"  with  the  spoils  of  plundered  citizens.  The  blow 
"for  liberty  would  be  still  more  noble  before  an 
"  assembly  of  the  people.  The  actions  of  men,  who 
"  dared  nobly  for  the  public,  should  be  seen  by  the 
"  public  eye.*' 

Such  were  the  objections  advanced  by  Piso  in 
the  presence  of  the  conspirators:  in  his  heart  he 
had  other  reasons.  He  dreaded  Lucius  Sikuius  (a), 
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BOOK   knowing  his  high  descent,  and  Ac  ra»  accoHi^ 
j^  u  Q^  mcnts  which  he  had  acquired  under  Ae  care  of 
^^l^    Caius  Cassius  (6),  who  had  traifloed  him  from  hb 
^     youth,  and  f<»ined  his  mind  to  creiy  thing  great 
and  honourable.  A  man  tints  distinguishod  might 
aspire  to  the  imperial  digni^.  All  wlio  stood  akxif 
from  the  conspiracy  would  be  ready  to  second  his 
ambition,  and,  most  probably,  would  be  joined  by 
others,  whom  the  Batte  of  a  devoted  prkice,  cot  off 
by  treachery,  might  toudi  with  compassion.  Piso 
was  supposed  to  have  another  secret  motive:  he 
knew  Ac  genius  and  the  ardent  spirit  of  Vestmus, 
Ae  consttl.  A  man  of  hb  character  might  thiidL  of 
restoring  the  old  republic,  or  be  ft»*  choosing  ano- 
ther emperor,  to  shew  mankind  that  the  sovo'eign 
power  was  a  gift  to  be  disposed  of  according  to  his 
will  and  pleasure.  Vestinus,  in  &ct,  had  no  share 
in  the  conspiracy,  though  he  was  afterwards  charged 
as  an  accomplice,  and,  imder  diat  pretence,  doomed 
to  deadi  by  die  unappeasable  malioe  and  tlie  cru- 
elty of  Nero. 

.  LIIL  At  length  the  ccmspirators  fixed  their  day. 
They  choa/t  the  time  of  the  public  games,  which 
were  soon  to  be  performed  in  the  circus,  acandkig 
to  established  usage,  in  honour  of  Ceres.  During 
that  festival,  the  emperor,  who  rardy  shewed  him- 
self to  the  people,  but  remained  sequesfteied  in  his 
palace  or  his  gardens,  would  not  fail. to  attiaid  his 
favourite  diversions;  and,  in  that  scene  of  gaiety, 
access  to  his.  person  would  not  be  difl&culL  The  as- 
sank  was  to  be  made  in  the  fioUowmg  manner.  La- 
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tenniiS)  a  man  of  undaunted  resdutioDt  and  an  book 
athletic  form,  was  to  approach  the  prince^  with  an        ' 
humUe  air  of  supplication,  as  if  to  entmat  relief  foe    <i>^ 
himself  and  family;  and,  in  the  act  of  Ming  at  his     ^' 
feet,  to  overthrow  him  by  some  sudden  exertion, 
and  by  his  weight  keep  him  stretched  on  the  ground* 
In  that  condition  the  tribunes,  the  centurions,  and 
the  rest  of  the  conspirators,  as  the  importunity 
offered,  and  as  courage  prompted,  were  to  fiiU  on» 
and  sacrifice  their  victim  to  the  jusd  resentments  of 
the  people. 

Scevinus  claimed  the  honour  of  being  die  first 
to  strike.  For  this  purpose,  he  had  taken  a  dagger 
fi-om  the  temple  of  Health,  in  Etruria,  or,  as  some 
writers  will  have  it,  from  the  temfde  of  Fwtune,  in 
the  city  of  Ferentum.  This  instrument  he  carried 
constantly  about  him,  as  a  sacred  weapon,  dedicated 
to  the  c»i8e  of  liberty.  It  was  further  settled^  that, 
durkig  the  tumalt,  Piso  was  to  take  his  post  in  the' 
temple  of  Ceres,  and  diere  remain  till  such  time  as 
Fenius  and  his  confederates  should  call  him  forth, 
wnA  G^iduct  him  to  the  camp.  To  conciliate  the  fa- 
vour oi  the  people,  Antonia,  the  daughter  of  the 
late  emperor,  was  to  appear  in  the  cavalc&de.  This 
last  cirGumstance,  since  it  is  related  by  Pliny,  must 
rest  upon  his  authority.  If  it  came  fiom  a  less  re- 
spectable quarter,  I  should  not  think  myself  at  liberty' 
to  suppress  it;  hut  it  may  be  pn^er  to  ask,  Is  it 
probable  that  Antonia  would  hazard  her  reputation, 
and  even  her  life,  in  a  project  so  uncertain,  and  so 
big  with  danger?  Is  it  probable  t;nat  Piso,  disdn- 
guiidied  by  his  conjugal  afectiini^  couU   agieeat 
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BOOK  once  to  abandon  a  wife  whom  he  loved,  and  many 
another  to  gratify  his  own  wild  ambition?  But  it 

jBi j^     may  be  said,  of  all  the  passions  that  inflame  the  hu- 

^^'     man  mind,  ambition  is  the  most  fierce  and  ardent, 

of  power  to  extinguish  every  other  sentiment. 

LIV.  In  a  conspiracy  like  the  present,  so  widely 
diffused  among  persons  of  di&rent  i^s,  rank,  sex, 
and  condition,  some  of  them  poor,  and  others  rich, 
it  may  well  be  matter  of  wonder,  that  nothing  tran- 
spired, till  the  discovery  burst  out  at  once  from  the 
house  of  Scevinus.  This  active  partisan,  on  the  day 
preceding  the  intended  execution  of  the  plot,  had  a 
long  conference  with  Antonius  Natalis;  after  which 
he  returned .  home,  and  having  sealed  his  will,  im- 
sheathed  his  sacred  dagger,  already  mentioned. 
Finding  it  blunted  by  long  disuse,  he  gave  it  to 
Milichus,  hii^  freedman,  to  be  well  whetted,  and 
sharpened  at  the  point.  In  the  mesui  time,  he  went 
to  his  meal,  more  sumptuously  served  than  had 
been  his  custom.  To  his  favourite  slaves  he  granted 
their  freedom,  and  among  the  rest  distributed  sums 
of  money.  He  affected  an  air  of  gaiety;  he  talked  of 
indifferent  things,  with  counterfeited  cheerfulness; 
but  a  cloud  hung  over  him,  and  too  plainly  shewed, 
diat  some  grand  design  was  labouring  in  his  breast. 
He  desired  the  same  Milichus  to  prepare  bandages 
fw  the  bracing  of  wounds,  and  applications  to  stop 
the  effusion  of  blood.  If  this  man  was,  before  that 
time,  apprised  of  the  plot,  he  had  till  then  acted  with 
integrity;  but  the  more  probable  (pinion  is,  that  he 
was  never  trusted,  and  now  from  all  the  circum- 
stances drew  his  own  conclusioix* 
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The  reward  of  treachery  no  sooner  presented  it-    book 
self  to  the  servile  mind  of  an  enfranchised  slave,         ' 
than  he  saw  wealth  and  power  inviting  him  to  be-     *«i8j 
tray  his  master.  The  temptation  was  bright  and     g^- 
dazzling^  every  principle  gave  way;  the  life  of  his 
patron  was  set  at  nought;  and  for  the  gift  of  free- 
dom no  sense  of  gratitude  remained.  He  advised 
with  his  wife,  and  female  advice  was  the  w<M^t  he 
could  take.  The  woman,  with  all  the  art  and  malice 
of  her  sex,  alarmed  his  fears.  Other  slaves,  she  said, 
and  other  fireedmen  had  an  eye  on  all  that  passed. 
The  silence  of  one  could  be  of  no  use.  The  whole 
would  be  brought  to  light;  and  he,  who  first  made 
the  discovery,  would  be  entitled  to  the  reward. 

LV.  At  the  dawn  of  day  Milichus  made  the  best 
of  his  way  to  the  gardens  of  Servilius.  Being  re- 
fused  admittance,  he  declared  that  he  had  business 
of  the  first  importance,  nothing  less  than  the  disco- 
very of  a  dark  and  dangerous  conspiracy.  The  por- 
ter conducted  him  to  Epaphroditus,  one  of  Nero^s 
freedmen,  who  introduced  him  to  the  presence  of 
his  master.  Milichus  informed  the  emperor  of  his 
danger,  and  laid. open  the  machinations  of  his  ene- 
mies, with  all  that  he  knew  and  all  that  he  conjec- 
tured. He  produced  the  dagger,  destined  to  give 
the. mortal  stab,  and  desired  to  be  confi-onted  with 
the  criminal. 

Scevinus  was  seized  by  the  soldiers,  and  drag- 
ged in  custody  to  answer  the  charge.  ^^  The  dag- 
ger," he  said,  **  was  a  sacred  relic,  left  to  him 
'*  by  his  ancestors.  He  had  preserved  it  with  vene- 
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BOOK  ^^  ration,  and  kepi  it  safe  in  hi»  chamber,  tiB  the  per- 
-j-^^~"fidy  of  a  slave  surreptitiously  conveyed  it  away. 
a"^  "As  to  bis  will,  he  had  often  chaiged  it,  oftiai 
^'  ^'  signed  and  sealed  a  new  one,  without  any  distioe* 
^^  tion  of  days.  He  had  been  always  generous  to  Ms 
^*  domestics;  nor  was  it  now  for  the  first  time  thafi 
^*he  had  given  freedom  to  scmie,  and  to  others 
^^  libo'al  donations.  If  in  the  bst  instance  his  bounty 
'^  exceeded  the  former  measure,  the  reason  was,  that 
'^  being  reduced  in  his  circumstances,  and  pressed 
^^  by  his  debts,  he  was  afraid  tk^  his  wiH  would  be 
^^  declared  vend  in  favour  (^  bis  creditors.  With  re> 
^^  gard  to  his  table,  it  was  well  known  that  his  slyk 
**  of  living  liad  ever  been  elegant,  and  even  pro* 
'^  fuse,  to  a  degree  that  drew  upon  him  the  censure 
'Vc^rig^d  moralists*  To  the  preparation  of  bandages 
^^  and  styptics  he  was  an  utter  stranger.  None  were 
^'  made  by  his  order.  The  whole  was  the  inventibn 
**  of  a  vile  infcxrmer,  who  foimd  himself  destitute  of 
'*  proof,  and,  to  prop  his  infamous  calumny,  dared 
*^  to  fabricate  a  new  chai^,  at  once  the  authw  and 
'^the  witness  of  a  lie."  This  defiance  was  uttered 
by  Scevinus  in  a  tone  erf*  firmness,  and  the  intrepi* 
di^  of  his  manner  gave  it  strength  and  credit.  He 
proooimced  the  infcHiner  a  notorious  prc^gate, 
and,  by  consequence,^  an  incompetent  witness^  This 
he  urged  with  such  an  air  of  confidence,  and  with 
so  much  energy,  that  the  information  would  have 
fallen  to  the  ground,  if  the  wife  of  Milichus  had 
not  observed,  in  the  presence  of  her  husband,  that 
a  long  and  secret  interview  had  taken  place  between 
the  prisoner  and  Natalis,  both  connected  in  the 
closest  friendship  with  Caius  Piso. 
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LVI.  Natitis  was  ciled  to  appear.  Scevinus  and   book 

iie  were  examined  apart,  touching thdr  late  meeting.  ^  ^'^" 

What  was  their  busuiess?  and  what  was  the  conver-    ^^^ 

^ailion  ^hsA  passed  between  them?  Their  answers  did     ^^  * 

not  agree.  Fresh  su^ncions  arose,  and  both  were 

loaded  mAi  irons.  At  the  sight  of  the  rack,  thdr 

nesokition  £uled.  Nalalis  was  the  first  to  confess  the 

gttifeU  He  knew  aU  the  particulars  of  die  conspiracy, 

and  was,  fay  consequence,  able  to  su[^x)rt  his  infor- 

:mation.  He  named  Caius  Piso,  and  proceeded  next 

to  Soieoa.  He  had,  probably,  been  employed  as  a 

.measei^ger  between  Seneca  and  Piso;  or,  knowing 

the  inveterate  rancour  with  which  Nero  sought  the 

^destruction  of  his  tutor,  he  intended  by  that  chai^, 

however  fiike,  lo  sudLC  terms  for  himself.  Scevinus, 

as  soon  as  he  heard  that  Natalis  had  made  a  disco^ 

Vfay,  saw  the  inutility  of  remainiiig  silent.  Thinking 

the  whole  conspiracy  detected,  he  yielded  to  his 

fiears;  and,  following  a  mean  example  of  pusiilani- 

xoky^  discova^  his  accomplices.  Three  of  the 

number,  namely,  Lucan,  Quinctianus,  and  Sene- 

eio,  perriated  for  some  time  to  deny  the  whole 

widi  undaunted  fimmess,  till  induced,  at  length,  by 

a  promise  of  pardon.»  they  thought  they  could  not 

do  cmxigh  to  ajtone  for  their  obsftinacy.  Lucan  did 

jnot  scnxflc  to  impeach  (a)  his  own  mother,  whose 

name  was  Aeilia.   Quinctianus  gave  information 

against  Glicius  Gallus,  his  dearest  friend;  and  Se- 

necio,  in  like  manner,  betrayed  Annius  Pollio. 

LVII.  Nero  did  not  forget  that  Epicharis  was 
still  detained  m  custody,  on  the  evidence  of  Volu- 
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BOOK   sius  Proculus.  The  weakness  of  a  female  frame,  he 

XV. 

'     imagined,  would  not  be  able  to  endure  the  pangs  of 
»18-     the  rack.  He  therefore  ordered  her  to  be  put  to  the 
w.      most  exquisite  torture.  But  neither  stripes,  nor  fire, 
nor  the  brutal  rage  of  the  executioners,  who  were 
determined  not  to  be  baffled  by  a  woman,   could 
subdue  a  mind  like  hers,  firm,  constant,  and  un- 
daunted to  the  last.  Not  a  word  was  extorted  from 
her.  Her  misery  ended  for  that  day.  On  die  next, 
the  same  cruelty  was  prepared.  Epicharis  had  no 
strength  left.  Her  limbs  were  rent  and  dislocated. 
The  executioners  provided  a  chair  to  convey  her  to 
the  place  of  torture.  While  they  were  conducting 
her,  she  took  from  her  breast  the  girdle  that  braced 
her  garment,  and,  having  fastened  one  end  of  it  to 
the  top  of  the  chair,  made  a  noose  for  her  neck> 
and,  throwing  herself  from  her  seat,  hung  suspended 
with  the  whole  weight  of  her  body.  In  her  mangled 
condition  the  remains  of  life  were  soon  extinguished. 
Such  was  the  &te  of  this  magnanimous  woman. 
She  left  behind  her  a  glorious  example  of  truth  and 
constancy,  the  more  striking,  as  this  generous  part 
was  acted  by  an  enfranchised  slave,  to  save  the  lives 
of  men,  in  no  degree  related  to  her,  and  almost 
unknown.  With  heroic  fortitude  she  endured  the 
worst  that  malice  could  inflict,  at  a  time  when  men 
of  illustrious  birth,  when  officers,  Roman  knights 
and  senators,  untried  by  the  pangs  of  torture,  be- 
trayed, with  a  kind   of  emulation,  their  friends, 
their  relations,  and  all  that  was  dear  to   them. 
Quinctianus,  Senecio,  and  even  Lucan,  continued 
to  give  in  the  names  of  the  conspirators.  Every  new 
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discovery  filled  Nero  with  consternation,  though  he   book 


XV. 


had  doubled  his  guard  and  taken  every  precaution'^  ^  ^ 
to  secure  his  person.  "^ 


A.D. 
65. 


L  VIII.  Parties  of  soldiers  under  arms  were  sta* 
tioned  in  every  quarter,  on  the  walls  of  Rome,  on 
the  sea-coast,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 
The  city  presented  the  appearance  of  a  garrisoned 
town.  The  forum  and  the  open  squares  were  filled 
with  cohorts  of  horse  and  foot.  The  neighbouring 
villages  and  the  country  round  were  invested.  Even 
{»ivate  houses  were  secured.  The  German  soldiers, 
(»dered  out  on  duty,  mixed  with  the  rest  of  the 
army.  Being  foreigners,  Nero  depended  on  their 
fidelity.  The  ccmspirators  were  led  forth  in  a  long 
procession  to  the  tribunal  of  the  prince.  They  stood 
in  crowds,  at  his  garden  gate,  waiting  their  turn  to 
be  summoned  before  him.  In  regular  succession 
they  were  admitted  to  an  audience,  and  every  trifle 
was  magnified  into  a  crime.  A  smile,  a  look,  a 
whisper,  a  casual  meeting  at  a  convivi^  party,  or  a 
pul^c  show,  was  evidence  of  treason.  Nor  was  it 
sufficient  that  Nero  and  Tigellinus  were  keen  and 
vehement  in  their  enquiJties:  Fenius  Rufus  took  an 
active  part.  Having  hitherto  escaped  detection,  he 
thought  that  violence  against  his  accomplices  would 
be  the  best  way  to  skreen  himself.  While  he  was 
eagerly  pressing  them  with  questions,  Subrius  Fla- 
vins, the  praetorian  tribune,  by  signs  and  tokens, 
signified  to  him  his  intention  to  cut  off*  the  tyrant  in 
the  midst  of  the  examination.  He  had  his  hand  on 

Vol.  III.  2F 
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BOOK  the  hUt  of  his  sword,  when  Rofus  checked  the  bcave 

XV. 

A.  u.  c.  design. 

818. 
A.  D. 

^*-  LIX.  On  the  first  detection  of  the  plot,  wlule 

Milichus  was  giving  his  evidence,  and  Scevinus 
was  still  wavering  and  irresolute,  some  of  (be  con- 
spirators exhorted  Piso  to  shew  himself  m  the  canq>, 
or  to  mount  the  public  rostra,  in  order  to  gain  the 
affections  of  the  army  and  the  people*  ^^  Let  your 
**  friends,"  they  said,  "  assemble  in  a  body;  let  them 
<*  stand  fordi  in  your  cause,  and  they  will  be  joined 
^*  by  numbers.  The  fame  of  an  impencfing  revotttticsi 
*^  Would  excite  a  general  spirit;  and  feme  in  great 
^*  undertakings  has  been  often  known  to  decide  tiie 
"  ev^nt.  Nei*o  will  be  taken  by  surprise;  on  his  part 
*^  no  measures  are  concerted.  In  sudden  commo- 
*^  tions  the  bmvest  are  often  struck  widi  terror;  and 
**  if  courage  may  be  thus  overpowered,  what  wfll 
**  be  the  case  of  a  theatrical  emperor,  a  scenic  per- 
**  former,  a  vile  comedian,  assisted  by  Tigellifius 
^*  and  his  band  of  harlots?  In  all  great  enterprises 
*^  the  attempt  appears  impracticable  to  tilde  mrads; 
**  but  the  brave  and  valiant  know  that  to  dare  is  to 
"  conquer.  In  a  plot,  in  which  numbers  were  cm- 
"  barked,  the  silence  of  all  could  not  be  expected. 
"  The  mind  will  waver,  and  the  body  will  shrink 
**^from  pain.  There  is  no  secret  so  deeply  laid  but 
"  bribery  will  draw  it  forth,  or  cruelty  can  extort  it^ 
"  The  guards  in  a  short  time  might  seize  Pisohim- 
^*  self,  and  drag  him  to  an  ignominious  death.  How 
"  much  more  glorious  to  fall  bravely  in  the  cause  of 
"liberty!  to  die  sWord  ip  hand,  vindicating  the 
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^^  rights  of  freeborn  men,  and  rousing  the  army  and   book 
"  the  people  to  their  own  just  defence!  The  soldiers  j^u  q 
^^  may  refuse  to  join,  and  the  people  may  be  guilty    ^^^ 
"  of  treiachery  to  themselves;  but,  even  in  that  case,      ^*- 
^^  how  noble  to  close  the  scene  with  a  spirit  worthy 
^'  of  your  ancestors,  blest  with  the  wishes  of  the 
'^  jH^s^it  age  and  the  applause  of  all  posterity!" 

These  exhortations  made  no  iinpression  on  Piso« 
He  reUred  to  his  own  house^  and  there  fortified  his 
mind  against  the  worst  that  could  happen.  A  band 
pf  soldiers  broke  in  upon  him,  all  selected  from  the 
recruits  lately  raised,  undisciplined»  and  new  tp  the 
service,  but  preferred  by  Nero  to  the  veterans, 
whom  he  suspected  of  disaffection.  Piso  ordered  the 
veins  of  both  his  arms  to  be  opened,  and  expired: 
Ins  wiU  was  a  disgrace  to  his  memory.  It  was  writ- 
ten in  a  strpn  of  fulsome  flattery  to  the  prince.  He 
.was  betrayed  into  that  act  of  meanness  by  his  sec- 
tion for  bis  wife,  a  woman  destitute  of  merit,  who 
had  g^^(  el€;gance  of  form,  and  nothing  else  to  re- 
compuend  her*  Her  name  was  Arria  Galla.  She  had 
jbe^n  married  to  Domitius  SUius,  and  from  him 
^uced  by  Piso.  The  passive  spirit  of  the  injured 
husfaand  and  the  wanton  character  of  the  wife  con- 
,spired  to  fix  an  indelible  stain  on  the  name  of  Piso. 

LX.  Plautius  Lateranus,  consul  elect,  was  the 
next  victim*  He  was  seized,  and  dr^g^ed  to  instant 
death;  no  time  allowed  to  take  the  last  farewell  of 
his  children»  nor  even  the  usual  liberty  of  choosing 
his  own  mode  of  dying.  He  was  hunied  to  the 
plaoe  of  e«QCtttiQii  usuaUy  allotted  to  slaves,  and 
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BOOK   there  dispatched  by  tlie  hand  of  Statius,  a  military 
tribune.  He.  met  his  fete  with  a  noble  and  deter- 
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^^^^     mined  silence,  not  so  much  as  condescending  to 

^-      tax  the  executioner  with  his  share  in  the  conspi- 
racy. 

The  next  exploit  of  Nero  was  the  death  of  Se- 
neca. Against  that  eminent  man  no  proof  of  guilt 
appeared;  but  the  etnperor  thirsted  for  his  blood, 
and  what  poison  had  not  accomplished  he  was  de- 
termined to  finish  by  the  sword.  Natalis  was  the 
only  person  who  had  mentioned  his  name.  The 
chief  head  of  his  accusation  was,  "  That  he  him- 
"  self  had  been  sent  on  a  visit  to  Seneca,  then  con- 
"  fined  by  illness,  with  instructions  to  mention  to 
"  him,  that  Piso  often  called  at  his  house,  but  never 
"  could  gain  admittance,  though  it  was  the  interest 
"  of  both  to  live  on  terms  of  mutual  frienddhip.'* 
To  this  Seneca  made  answer,  "  That  private  inter- 
**  views  could  be  of  no  service  ta  either;  but  still 
"  his  happiness  was  grafted  on  the  safety  of  Piso." 
Granius  Silvanus,  a  tribune  of  the  prastorian  guards, 
was  dispatched  to  Seneca,  with  directions  to  let  him 
know  what  was  alleged  against  him,  and  to  inquire 
whether  he  admitted  the  conversation  stated  by 
Natalis,  with  the  answers  given  by  himself.  Seneca^ 
by  design  or  accident,  was  that  very  day  on  his 
return  from  Campania.  He  stopt  at  a  villa  of  his 
own  {a)  about  four  miles  from  Rome.  Towards  the 
close  of  day  the  tribune  arrived,  and  beset  the  house 
with  a  band  <^  soldiers.  Seneca  was  at  supper  with 
his  wife  Pompeia  Paulina,  and  two  of  his  fiieiids, 
when  Silvanus  entered  the  room,  and  reported  the 
orders  of  the  emperor. 
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LXI.  Seneca  did  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge  book 
that  Natalis  had  been  at  his  house,  with  a  com-  a.  u.  c 
plaint  that  Piso's  visits  were  not  received.  His  a.^d. 
apology y  he  said,  imported  no  more  than  want  of  ^^' 
healthy  the  love  of  ease,  and  the  necessity  of  attend- 
ing to  a  weak  and  crazy  constitution.  ^^  That  he 
"  should  prefer  the  interest  of  a  private  citizen  to 
^'his  own  safety,  wds  too  absurd  to  be  believed. 
*'  He  had  no  motives  to  induce  him  to  pay  such  a 
'^  compliment  to  any  man:  adulation  was  no  part  of 
**  his  character.  This  is  a  truth  weU  known  to  Nero 
^^  himself,  he  can  teU  you  that,  on  various  occa- 
^^  sions,  he  found  in  Seneca  a  man,  who  spoke  his 
^'  mind  with  freedom,  and  disdained  the  arts  of  ser- 
^Wite  flattery."  Silvsmus  returned  to  Rome.  He 
found  the  prince  in  company  with  Poppaea  and  Ti- 
gellinus^  who,  as  often  as  cruelty  was  in  agitation, 
formed  the  cabinet-council.  In  their  presence  the 
messenger  reported  his  answer.  Nero  asked,  ^^  Does 
^^  Seneca  prepare  to  end  his  days  by  a  voluntary 
^* death?"  f*  He.  shewed,"  said  the  tribune,  ."  no 
"  symptom  of  fear,  no  token  of  sorrow,  no  dejected 
^^  passion:  his  word's  and  looks  bespoke  a  mind  se- 
"  rene,  erect  and  firm."  "  Return,"  said  Nero, 
^^  and  tell  him,  he  must  resolve  to  die."  Silvanus, 
according  to  the  account  of  Fabius  Rusticus^  chose 
to  go  back  by  a  different  road.  He  went  through  a 
private  way  to  Fenius  Rufus,  to  advise  with  that 
officer,  whether  he  should  execute  the  emperor's 
orders.  Rufus  told  him  that  he  must  obey.  Such 
was  the  degenerate  spirit  of  the  times.  A  general 
panic  took  possession  of  every  mind.  This  very 
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iwoK   Savanus  waa  one  of  the  con«pi«to«,  and  ^itas 


A.  u.  a  '^^^^  enough  to  be  an  instrument  of  the  cruelQr 

^^^     which  he  had  combined  to  revei^.  He  had,  how- 

^^      ever,  the  decency  to  avoid  the  shocsk  of,  seeing^ 

Seneca,  and  of  delivering  in  person  the  &tal  mes* 

sage.  He  sent  a  centurion  to  perform  that  oflice  for 

him. 

LXII.  Seneca  heard  the  message  with  calm  com- 
posure. He  called  for  his  will,  and  being  deprived 
of  that  right  of  a  Roman  citizen  by  the  centurion» 
he  turned  to  his  friends,  and  ^^  You  see,"  he  said, 
^^  that  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  requite  your  services 
^*  with  the  last  marks  of  my  esteem.  One  tiamg^ 
^^  however,  still  remains.  I  leave  you  the  example 
^'of  my  life,  the  best  and  most  precipus  legacy 
^*  now  in  my  power.  Cherish  it  in  your  memory, 
^^and  you  Will  gain  at  once  the  applause  due  to 
^^  virtue,  and  the  fame  of  a  sincere  and  generous 
^*  friendship."  All  who  were  present  meUad  into 
tears.  He  endeavoured  to  assui^  their  sorrows;  he 
ofiered  his  advice  with  mild  persuasic»i;  he  used 
the  tone  of  authority.  "  Where,"  he  said,  "  are  the 
^^  precepts  of  philosc^hy,  and  wheie  the  words,  of 
'*  wisdom,  which  fat  ytwrs  have  taught  us  to  meet 
'<  the  calamities  of  life  with  firmness  and  a  well 
"prepared  spirit?  Was  the  cruelty  of  Nero  un« 
"known  to  any  of  us?  He  murdered  his  mother; 
"  he  destroyed  his  brother;  and,  after  those  deeds 
"  of  honor,  what  remains  to  fill  the  measure  of  lus 
"  guilt  but  the  death  of  his  guardian  and  his  tutor?" 
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LXtIL  Having  delivered  himself  in  these  pa-  bm& 
thede  terms,  he  directed  his  attention  to  his  wife.  XuTcr 
He  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and  in  that  fond  em-  1% 
britee  yielded  for  a  while  to  the  tenderness  rf  his  •*• 
natilre.  Recovering  his  resolution,  he  intreated  her 
to  appease  her  grief,  and  bear  in  mind  that  his  life 
was  spent  in  a  constant  course  of  honour  and  of 
vutue.  That  consideration  would  serve  to  heal  af- 
licthm,  and  sweeten  all  her  sorrows.  Paulina  was 
still  inconsolabk.  She  was  determined  to  die  with 
her  husband;  she  invoked  the  aid  of  the  execu- 
tioners, and  begged  to  end  her  wretched  being. 
Seneca  saw  that  she  was  animated  by  the  love  of 
gloiy,  and  that  generous  principle  he  thought  ought 
not  to  be  restrained.  The  idea  of  leaving  a  beloved 
object  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  wwld,  and  the 
malice  of  her  enemies,  pierced  him  to  the  quick. 
"  It  has  been  my  care,"  he  said,  **  to  instruct  you 
*^  in  tiiat  best  {rfdlosophy,  the  art  of  mitigating  the 
^^  itts  ci  life;  but  you  prefer  an  honourable  death. 
*^I  wiH  not  envy  you  the  vast  renown  that  must 
"  attend  your  M.  Since  you  will  have  it  so,  we 
**  will  die  together.  We  will  leave  behind  us  an  ex- 
"  a]iq>le  of  equal  constancy;  but  the  glory  will  be 
**  all  your  own." 

TTiese  words  were  no  sooner  uttered,  than  the 
veins  of  both  their  arms  were  opened.  At  Seneca^s 
time  of  life  tiie  blood  was  slow  and  languid.  The 
decay  of  nature,  and  the  impoverishing  diet  {a)  to 
which  he  had  used  himself,  left  him  in  a  feeble 
condition.  He  ordered  the  vessels  of  his  legs  and 
joints  to  be  punctured.  After  that  operation,  he  be 
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BOOK   gan  to  labour  with  excruciating  pains.  Lest  his  suf- 


XV. 


A.  u.  c.  firings  should  overpower  the  constancy  of  his  wife, 
^^^^  or  the  sight  of  her  afflictions  prove  too  much  for 
^*-  his  own  sensibility,  he  persuaded  her  to  retire  into 
another  room.  His  eloquence  still  continued  to  flow 
with  its  usual  purity.  He  called  for  his  secretaries, 
and  dictated,  while  life  was  ebbing  away,  that  fare- 
well discourse,  which  has  been  published,  and  is  in 
every  body's  hands.  I  will  not  injure  his  last  words 
by  giving  the  substance  in  another  form. 

LXI V.  Nero  had  conceived  no  antipathy  to  Pau- 
lina. If  she  perished  with  her  husband,  he  began  to 
dread  the  public  execration.  That  he  might  not 
multiply  the  horrors  of  his  present  cruelty,  hesent 
orders  to  exempt  Paulina  from  the  stroke  of  death. 
The  slaves  and  freedmen,  by  the  direction  of  the 
soldiers,  bound  up  her  arm,  and  stopped  the  effu- 
sion of  blood.  This,  it  is  said,  was  done  without 
her  knowledge,  as  she  lay  in  a  state  of  languor. 
The  fact,  however,  cannot  be  known  with  certaint)r. 
Vulgar  malignity,  which  is  ever  ready  to  detract 
from  exalted  virtue,  spread  a  report,  that,  as  long 
as  she  had  reason  to  think  that  the  rage  of  Nero 
was  implacable,  she  had  the  ambition  to  share  the 
glory  of  her  husband's  fate;  but  a  milder  prospect 
being  unexpectedly  presented,  the  charms  of  life 
gained  admission  to  her  heart,  and  triumphed  over 
her  constancy.  She  lived  a  few  years  longer,  in  fond 
regret,  to  the  end  of  her  days,  revering  the  memory 
of  her  husband.  The  weakness  of  her  whole  frame, 
and  the  sickly  languor  of  her  countenance,  plainly 
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sheivied  that  she  had  been  reduced  to  the  last  ex-    book 

^™^^-  X  uTcT 

Seneca  lingered  in  pain.  The  approach  of  death    ^^^ 

was  slow,  and  he  wished  for  his  dissolution.  Fa-  ^* 
tigued  with  pain,  worn  out  and  exhausted,  he  re- 
quested ^is  friend,  Statins  Annaeus,  whose  fidelity 
and  medical  skill  he  had  often  experienced,  to  ad- 
minister a  draught  of  that  swift-speeding  poison 
(a),  usually  given  at  Athens  to  the  criminals  ad- 
judged to  death.  He  swallowed  the  potion,  but 
without  any  immediate  effect.  His  limbs  were 
chilled:  the  vessels  of  his  body  were  closed,  and 
the  ingredients,  though  keen  and  subde,  could  not 
arrest  the  principles  of  life.  He  desired  to  be  placed 
in  a  warm  bath.  Being  conveyed  according  to  his 
desire,  he  sprinkled  his  slaves  with  the  water,  and 
"Thus,"  he  said,  "  I  make  libation  to  Jupi- 

"  TER   THE   DELIVERER."  Thc  VapOUr  SOOU  OVCr- 

powered  him,  and  he  breathed  his  last.  His  body, 
without  any  funeral  pomp,  was  committed  to  the 
flames.  He  had  given  directions  for  that  purpose  in 
his  last  will,  made  at  a  time  when  he  was  in  the 
zenith  of  power,  and  even  then  looked  forward  to 
the  close  of  his  days. 

LXV.  A  report  was  at  that  time  current  at 
Rome,  that  Subrius  Flavins  and  several  centurions 
held  a  private  meeting,  with  thc  knowledge  and 
omsent  of  Seneca,  and  there  resolved  to  open 
a  new  and  unexpected  scene.  The  blow  for  liberty 
was  to  be  struck  in  the  name  of  Piso,  and  as  soon 
as  the  world  was  freed  from  the  tyranny  of  Nero,. 

Vol.  hi.  2  G 
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BOOK    Piso  was  to  be  the  next  victim,  in  ordek-  to  make 

-jTg-^way  for  Seneca,  who,  for  his  virtues,  was  to  be 

J^^^    raised  to  the  highest  elevation,  with  an  air  of  inno- 

^-      cence,  and  of  a  man  unconscious  of  the  plot.  The 

very  words  of  Flavius  were  reported  among  the 

people.  He  is  supposed  to  have  said,  "^^  What  good 

*'  end  wiH  it  answer  to  depose  a  HiNstaEL^  if  we 

**  place  a  tragedian  in  his  room?"  The  hsd  was» 

Nerp  pkyod  on  his  guitar,  and  Piso  trod  the  «tage 

in  the  buskin  of  traigcdy. 

LXVL  The  part,  which  the  military  men  had 
taken  in  the  conspiracy,  did  not  long  remain  a  se- 
cret. The  double  game  played  by  Fehius  Rufus,  at 
first  a  confederate  in  the  plot,  and  then  a  judge  pro- 
nouncing sentence  on  his  accomplices,  provd^ed 
the  indignation  of  all.  In  the  examination  of  Scevi- 
nus  that  officer  pressed  his  interrogatories  with 
over-acted  zeal,  and  by  menaces  endeavoured  to 
extort  a  confession.  Scevinus  answered  with  a  smile, 
^^  No  man  knows  the  particulars  better  than  your* 
^*  BtlL  You  now  may  shew  your  gratitude  to  so 
<^  good  a  prince."  Rufiis  was  covered  with  confu« 
sion.  To  speak  was  not  in  his  power,  and  to  remain 
silent  was  dangerous.  He  trembled,  faltered,  and 
hesitated  an  answer.  His  embarrassment  betrayed 
his  guilt.  The  rest  of  the  conspirators,  with  Cerva- 
rius  Proculus,  a  Roman  knight,  at  their  head,  were 
eager  to  depose  against  him.  At  length  a  soldier  of 
the  name  of  Cassius,  remarkable  for  his  robust  sta- 
ture, and  for  that  reason  ordered  to  attend,  laid  hold 
'  of  Rufus  by  the  emperor's  order,  and  loaded  him 
With  irons. 
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LXVII.  Tlie  same  witnesses  gave  evidence  book 
against  Subrius  Flavius.  In  answer  to  the  chai^,  ^  ^^^ 
be  relied  much  on  his  course  of  life»  and  the  dissi-  J^\^ 
militude  of  manners  between  himself  and  his  accu-  ^^* 
sers.  ^^  Was  it  probable  that  a  sol^r,  inured  to  the 
^^  profession  of  arms,  would  associate  with  an  effb- 
^^minate  set  of  men,  strangers  to  danger  and  to 
^^ manly  enterprise!"  Finding  himself  pressed  by 
the  weight  ci  evidence,  he  changed  his  tone,  and 
with  heroic  fortitude  avowed  the  part  he  had  acted* 
Being  asked  by  Nero,  what  oould  induce  him  to 
forget  the  solemn  obligation  of  his  oath?  ^^  Because," 
he  said,  "  I  hated,  I  detested  you.  There  was  a 
*^  time  when  no  soldier  in  your  army  was  more  de- 
^^  voted  to  your  service,  and  that  was  as  long  as  you 
^^  deserved  the  esteem  of  mankind.  I  began  to  hate 
"  you  when  you  were  guilty  of  parricide;  when  you 
'^  murdered  your  mother  and  destroyed  your  wife; 
^'  when  you  became  a  coachman,  a  comedian,  and 
"  an  incendiary."  I  have  given  the  very  words  of 
this  intrepid  conspirator,  because  they  were  not, 
like  those  of  Seneca^  published  to  the  world;  and 
the  rough  sentiments  of  a  soldier,  in  his  own 
plain,  but  vigorous  language,  merit  the  attention 
of  posterity. 

In  the  whole  discovery  of  the  plot  nothing  made 
so  deep  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  Nero« 
Though  his  heart  never  knew  remorse  for  the  worst 
of  crimes,  his  ear,  unaccustomed  to  the  vcnce  of 
truth,  shrunk  .from  the  sound  of  freedom,  and  star- 
tled at  reproach.  Flavins  .was  ordered  for  execu* 
tion.  Yeianius  Niger,  one  of  the  tribunes»  led  him 
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BOOK   to  the  next  field,  and  there  directed  a  trench  to  be 

XV. 

opened.  The  prisoner  surveyed  the  spot,  and,  find- 
ing it  neither  wide  nor  deep  enough,  turned  with  a  ' 
^-  smile  to  the  soldiers,  and  "  This,"  he  said,  "  shews 
"  no  military  skiH."  Niger  desired  him  to  extend 
his  neck  with  courage:  "  Strike,"  said  Flavius, 
"  and  prove  your  courage  equal  to  mine."  The  tri- 
bune was  seized  with  a  tremor  in  every  joint.  He 
severed  the  head  at  two  blows,  and  made  a  merit  of 
it  with  Nero,  giving  the  name  of  cruelty  to  his 
want  of  firmness.  He  made  it  his  boast,  that,  byl^- 
peating  the  stroke,  he  made  him  die  twice. 

LXVni.  Sulpicius  Asper,  the  centurion,  gave 
the  next  example  of  magnanimity.  Being  asked  by 
Nero,  why  he  conspired  against  his  life?  he  answer- 
ed shortly,  "  I  knew  no  other  relief  from  your  flagi- 
"  tious  deeds."  He  was  instantly  put  to  death.  The 
rest  of  the  centurions  underwent  their  fate,  and  all 
died  worthy  of  their  characters.  Fenius  Rufus  had 
not  equal  constancy.  He  betrayed  an  abject  spirit, 
and  even  in  his  will  was  weak  enough  to  bewail  his 
unhappy  fate.  Nero  lived  in  hopes  of  seeing  Vesti- 
nus,  the  consul,  charged  as  a  criminal.  He  knew  the 
character  of  the  man;  an  intrepid  daring  spirit,  am- 
bitious, and  suspected  of  disafiection.  The  conspi- 
rators, however,  had  no  communication  of  counsels 
with  that  active  magistrate.  Some  declined  him  on 
,  account  of  former  animosities,  and  others,  because 
they  thought  him  rash  and  impetuous.  Nero's  ran- 
cour  grew  out  of  a  close  and  intimate  friendship.  In 
that  familiar  intercourse  Vestinus  saw  into  the  very 
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heart  of  the  prince,  and  despised  him  for  his  vices,    book 
Nero  shrunk  from  a  man,  who  had  the  spirit  to         ' 
speak  his  mind  with  freedom,  and,  in  hb  sarcastic     sis-  ' 
vein,  had  often  made  the  prince  the  subject  of  his      is* 
raiUery;  and  raillery,  when  seasoned  with  truth, 
never  fails  to  leave  a  sting  that  festers  in  the  me- 
mcay.  A  recent  incident  gave  an  edge  to  Nero's 
resentment.    Vestinus   married   Statilia  Messalina 
(a),  though  he  knew  that  the  prince  was  one  of  her 
lovers. 

LXIX.  No  witness  appeared  against  Vestinus; 
no  crime  was  laid  to  his  charge,  and,  by  conse- 
quence, no  proceeding  could  be  had  in  due  form  of 
law.  But  the  will  of  the  tyrant  stiir remained.  He' 
sent  Gerelanus,  cme  of  the  tribunes,  at  the  head  of  a 
cohort,  with  orders  so  to  take  his  measures,  that  the 
consul  might  not  be  able  to  stand  on  the  defensive, 
and,  for  tbit  purpose,  to  invest  his  house,  which, 
like  a  proud  citadel,  overlooked  the  forum,  and  con« 
t^ned  a  numerous  train  of  young  and  hardy  slaves, 
in  the  nature  of  a  garrison.  Vestinus  had  that  very 
day  discharged  all  the  functions  of  his  consular  office. 
He  was  at  table  with  his  friends,  free  from  appre- 
hension, or,  it  may  be,  affecting  an  air  of  gaiety, 
when  the  soldiers  entered,  and  informed  him  that 
the  tribune  had  important  business  with  him^  He 
rose  and  left  the  room.  The  scene  of  death  was  in-' 
stantly  laid.  He  was  shut  up  in  a  chamber;  a  physi- 
cian attended;  his  veins  were  opened;  he  was  con. 
ducted  to  a  warm  bath,  and,  being  put  into  the 
water,  expired  without  a  complaint,  and  without  a 
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i^K   gnoan.  His  guests,  in  the  mean  time,  remakied  in 

A.u.c.  ^  banqueting  room,  imprisoned  by  the  guards.  It 

^^^    was  late  at  night  before  they  were  rele^ed.  Nero 

^^*     heard  the  account  with  pleasure.  He  saw,  in  the 

sport  of  his  imagination,  a  set  c^  men  assembled  at 

a  convivial  party,  and  every  moment  expecting  their 

final  doom.  He  laughed  at  their  distress,  aiul  said 

facetiousl}%  ^^They  have  paid  for  their  consular 

"supper." 

LXX.  Lucan,  the  famous  poet,  was  the  next 
sacrifice  to  the  vengeance  of  Nero.  His  blood  flow- 
ed freely  from  him,  and  being  soon  weU  nigh  ex» 
hausted,  he  perceived  that  the  vital  heat  had  left  the 
extremities  of  his  limbs.  His  hands  and  feet  were 
chilled,  but,  the  warmth  retiring  to  his  heart,  he 
still  Trained  his  senses  and  the  vigour  of  his  mind. 
The  lines  in  his  poem,  which  described  a  sc4dier 
dying  in  the  same  condition  (a),  occurred  to  his 
memory.  He  repeated  the  passage,  and  expired. 
Kb  own  verses  were  the  last  words  he  uttered. 
Senecio,  Quinctianus,  and  Scevinus,  suflS^red  in  a 
short  time  after.  The  dissdute  softness  of  their 
lives  did  not  disgrace  them  in  their  end.  They  met 
their  fate  with  resolution.  The  rest  of  the  conspira^ 
tors  were  led  to  execution.  In  their  deaths  there 
was  nothing  that  merits  particular  notice. 

LXXI.  While  the  city  presented  a  scene  of 
blood,  and  funerals  darkened  all  the  streets,  the 
altars  of  the  capitol  smoked  with  victims  slaugh- 
tered on  the  occasion.  One  had  lost  a  son;  another 
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was  ^riVed  of  his  brother,  his  friend,  or  his  near  book 
relatic»;  and  yet,  stifling  every  sentiment  of  the  ■  ^ '  ■ 
heart,  all  concurred  in  offisrii^  thadcs  to  the  gods;  m^ 
they  adorned  the  prince's  house  with  laurel  (0); 
they  fell  at  the  tyrant's  feet;  they  clasped  his  knees, 
and  printed  kisses  on  his  hand.  Nero  received  this 
v3e  adulation  as  the  token  of  real  joy.  In  order  to 
make  sure  of  the  pec^e,  he  shewed  his  clemency 
to  Antonius  Natalis  and  Cervarius  Proculus,  whose 
merit  oonsisted  altogether  in  their  treachery  to  their 
friendis.  To  Milichtts  he  granted  a  rich  and  ample 
recompense,  and  moreover  added  the  h<xiourable 
appelli^on  of  a  Greek  name,  imp(»ting  the  con- 
servator. Granius  Silvanus,  one  of  the  tribunes 
engaged  in  the  eonspiracy,  received  a  free  pardon; 
but,  disdaining  to  enjoy  it,  he  died  by  his  own 
hand»  Statins  Proximus  had  the  vanity  to  follow 
his  example.  Pompeius,  Cornelias  Martiatis,  Fla- 
vins Nepos,  and  Statins  Domitius  were  all  degra- 
ded from  their  tribunitian  rank,  not  as  men  con- 
demned, but  suspected  of  disaffection*  Novius 
Piiscus,  Glitius  Gallus,  and  Annius  PoUio  were 
ordered  into  exile;  the  first  on  aecount  of  his  known 
taldmacy  wkh  Seneca;  and  the  two  last,  to  disgrace 
them,  though  not  <^Qnvicted  of  any  crime.  Antonia 
FkcciUa,  the  wife  of  Novius  Prisons,  followed  her 
Ihisband  into  bani^ment.  Egnatia  Maximilla,  at 
that  time  possessed  of  great  wealA,  had  the  spirit, 
in  like  manner,  to  adhere  to  Glitius  GalUis.  Her 
fortune  was  soon  after  tak^i  from  her  by  the  hand 
of  power.  Her  conduct,  both  in  affluence  and  po- 
verty>  did  honour  to  her  character. 
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BOOK  Rufius  Crispiaus  was  likewise  banished:  the  con- 
^  ^r '^7  spiracy  furnished  a  pretext,  but  his  having  beeu 
Bi^  married  to  Poppaea  was  the  crime  that  brought  on 
65-  his  ruin.  Verginius  (b)  and  Musonius  Rufus  (c) 
owed  their  banishment  to  the  celebrity  of  their 
names:  the  former  trained  the  Roman  youth  to  elo- 
quence, and  the  latter  formed  their  minds  by  his 
lectures  on  wisdom  and  philosophy.  At  one  sweep, 
Cluvidienus  Quietus,  Julius  Agrippa,  Blitius  Ca- 
tulinus,  Petronius  Priscus,  and  JuUus  Altinus,  like 
a  colony  of  criminals,  were  sent  to  islands  in  the 
^gean  sea.  Cadicia,  the  wife  of  Scevinus,  and  Cse- 
sonius  Maximus  were  ordered  out  of  Italy,  without 
being  heard  in  their  defence.  The  sentence  of  con- 
demnation was  the  first  notice  of  any  crime  alleged 
against  them.  Acilia,  the  mother  of  Lucan,  was 
neither  pardoned,  nor  condemned.  She  was  su£fered 
to  live  in  silent  obscurity. 

LXXII.  Having  performed  these  dreadful  ex- 
ploits, Nero  called  an  assembly  of  the  soldiers,  and, 
after  a  specious  harangue,  ordered  a  largess  of  a 
thousand  sesterces  to  be  paid  to  each  man,  and  the 
corn,  which  they  had  been  used  to  purchase  at  the 
market-price,  to  be  distributed  as  the  bounty  of 
the  prince.  He  then  ordered  the  senate  to  be  con* 
vened,  with  as  much  importance  as  if  the  events  of 
war  and  splendid  victories  occasioned  the  meeting. 
He  granted  triumphal  ornaments  to  Petronius  Tur- 
pilianus  (a),  of  consular  rank,  to  Cocceius  Nerva 
(6),  praetor  elect,  and  Tigellinus,  comnuinder  of  the 
praetorian  guards.  The  two  last  were  mentioned  by 
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him  in  strains  of  the  highest  commendation.  Not   mok 
content  with  erecting  their  statues  in  the  forum,  ^  ^.c. 
adorned  with  triumphal  decorations,  he  placed  them    ^^^ 
also  in  the  imperial  palace.   Nymphidius  (c)  was      ^* 
hohoared  wkh  the  ensigns  of  consular  dignity*  Of 
this  man,  who  now  occurs  lor  the  first  time,  since 
he  is  to  figure  hereafter  on  the  stage, of  public  bu- 
siness, it  may  be  proper  in  this  place  to  say  a  few 
words. 

He  was  the  son  of  an  enfranchised  female  slave, 
distinguished  by  her  beauty,  and  the  ease  with 
which  she  granted  her  &vours  to  the  slaves  as  well 
as  the  freedmen  about  the  court*  Nymphidius,  how* 
ever,  pretended  to  be  of  higher  origin.  He  called 
himiself  the  son  of  Caligula*  His  large  stature,  and 
the  stem  cast  of  his  countenance,  bore  some  resem* 
blance  to  that  emperon  and,  m  fact,  as  Caligula 
was  never  delicate  in  the  choice  of  his  mistresses, 
but  was  known  to  share  the  embraces  of  common 
harlots,  it  is  possible  that  he  mi^t,  on  some  occa- 
sion, indulge  his  passion  with  the  mother  of  Nym- 
phidius. 

LXXIII.  The  senate  being  assembled,  Nero  de- 
livered  a  speech  on  the  subject  of  the  late  transac- 
tions, and,  for  the  mformation  of  the  people,  issued 
a  proclamation,  with  a  statement  of  the  evidence 
against  the  conspirators,  and  their  own  confession. 
The  clamours  of  the  public  made  this  expedient 
necessary.  While  the  executions  were  going  on, 
the  public  voice  was  loud  and  violent  against  Nero, 
the  insatiate  tyrant,  who  was  daily  sacrificing  to  his 
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BfipiC  druelty,  or  his  Itara,  the  fire^  of  iiiiR)eeni  ted  tlUis- 
j^^\.  trious  inen.  That  a  plot  wai  actcuOly  forined;  that  k 
«ii  was  conducted  with  resdutioh)  and  in  die  eixi  was 
65. '  totally  defeated,  no  man,  who  made  it  im  bu^ness 
id  investigate  the  truth,  entertained  a  doi^  at  dv^ 
time;  and  ^ce  the  deadi  of  Nero,  die  acknowledg- 
ment of  all,  who  retunied  from  baifidiment,  esta- 
blished the  fkct  beyond  a  controveriky,  Nero  wAa 
received  by  the  senate  with  the  basest  flattery.  Iii 
that  assembly,  die  men,  who  had  the  greatest  rea- 
son  to  be  overwhelmed  with  grief,  were  die  mbst 
fbrward  to  oflfer  inCense  to  dib  emperor.  Junius 
Gallic  (a),  the  brother  of  Seneca,  was^  by  the  loss 
of  that  excellent  man,  so  struck  with  terror,  that  to 
save  his  own  life  he  descended  to  humble  supplica- 
tions. Salienus  Clemens  rose  to  oppose  him,  as  a 
parricide  and  an  enemy  to  the  state.  He  continued 
his  invective  till  the  fathers  cheeked  his  violence.  It 
was  not  now,  th^  said,  a  time  to  gratify  personal 
animosity,  under  an  appearance  of  zeal  for  the  pub- 
lic good;  nor  would  it  become  any  man  to  open 
again  the  wounds  which  the  clemency  of  the  prince 
had  closed  for  ever. 

LXXIV,  Oblations  and  public  thanksgivings 
were  decreed  to  all  the  gods,  and  particularly  to  the 
Sun,  in  whose  temple,  situated  in  the  forum,  the 
murder  was  to  have  been  perpetrated,  if  that  god 
had  not  dispelled  the  clouds  that  hung  over  the 
machinations  of  evil  minded  men,  and  brought 
their  dark  proceedings  into  open  day-light.  It  was 
further  ordered,  that  the  sports  of  the  circus,  in 
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honour  of  Ceres,  should  be  celebrated  with  an  ad-    m^ 
diticHial  number  of  chariot-races;  that  the  month  of  ^  ^/c," 
April  (ii)  should  be  styled  after  the  name  of  Nero;    ^^^ 
and  that,  on  the  spot,  where  Scevinus  furnished      ^ 
himself  with  a  dagger,  a  temple  should  be  erected 
to  the  GODDESS  OF  SAFETY.  The  dagger  itself  was 
dedicated  in  the  capitol,  with  an  inscription  to  the 
avenging  god,  called  JupiTsa  Vindex.  The  in- 
scription,  at  that  time,  had  no  equivocal  meaning; 
but  soon  after,  when  Julius  Vikdex  (6)  excited 
a  revolt  in  Gaul,  it  was  considered  as  an  omen  of 
impending  vengeance. 

In  the  journals  of  the  senate  I  find  an  entry,  by 
which  it  appears,  that  Cerealis  Anicius,  consul  elect, 
moved  in  his  place,  that  a  temple  should  be  raised, 
at  the  public  expence,  to  the  deified  Neeo,  who, 
in  his  (pinion,  had  risen  above  the  condition  of  hu- 
man nature,  and  was,  therefore,  entitled  to  religious 
worship.  This  motion  was  afterwards  understood  to 
portend  nothing  less  than  the  death  of  Nero;  since 
it  was  a  settled  rule,  that  divine  honours  should 
never  be  paid  to  the  emperor,  till  he  ceased  to  be 
mortal  (r). 
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L  JNERO,  in  consequence  of  his  ovi^  credulity, 
became  in  a  short  time  afterWards  the  sport  of  for-  • 
tune,  and  a  subject  of  public  derision.  He  believed  sii. 
die  visionary  schemes  of  Cesellius  Bassus,  a  native  es, 
of  Carthage,  of  a  crazed  imagination,  who  relied  aa 
whatever  occurred  to  him  in  his  distempered  dreams. 
This  man  arrived  at  Rome,  and,  by  the  influence  of 
money  well  applied,  gained  admission  to  the  pre- 
sence of  the  emperor.  The  secret, which  he  had  to 
communicate,  was,  that  on  his  own  estate  he  had 
found  a  cavern  of  astonishing  depth,  in  which  were 
contained  immense  stores  of  gold,  not  wrought  into 
the  form  o£  coin,  but  in  rude  and  shapeless  ingots, 
such  as  were  in  use  in  the  early  s^es  of  the  world. 
In  one  part  of  the  cave  were  to  be  seen  vast  massy 
heaps,  and  in  other  places  columns  of  gold  towerinfi^ 
to  a  prodigious  height;  the  whole  an  immense  trea- 
Vol.  III.  a  I 
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^9K    sure,  reserved  in  obscurity  to  add  to  the  splendour 

A.  u.  c.  ^^  Nero's  reign.  To  give  probability  to  his  story,  he 

A**D.    pretended,  that  Dido,  the  Phoenician  (a),  when  she 

^^'     fled  from  Tyre,  and  founded  the  city  of  Carthage, 

deposited  her  whole  stock  in  the   bowels  of  the 

earth,  that  so  much  wealth  might  neither  prove  the 

bane  of  a  new  colony^'  nor  excite  the  avarice  of  the 

Numidian  princes  (A),  of  themselves  already  hostile 

to  her  infant  state. 

IL  Nero  neither  weighed  the  character  of  the 
man,  nor  the  circumstances  of  so  wild  a  report.  He 
had  not  even  the  precaution  to  send  commissioners 
to  inform  themselves  on  the  spot.  He  helped  to 
spread  the  report;  he  began  to  count  his  riches,  and 
<  dispatched  his  agents  to  transport  the  treasure  to 
Rome.  The  light  gaUeys  were  equi|^^  with  ex^ 
pedition,  and  a  chosen  baod  ofnu^^s  aent  on 
board.  Rome,  in  the  mean  time»  waft  detracted 
with  hope  and  fear,  with  doubt  aiid  expectation» 
No  other  subject  was  talked  o£  The  cosamoi  peo* 
ple^  with  their. usu^&cility,  believed  every  thing; 
whfle  men  of  i?efleolion'  argued  in  a  di&rent,  n^n<- 
ner.  It  happeaaed  that  the  quinquennial  gasae^  (a) 
were  to  close  the  second  lustre  of  five  yjears»  I>iuring 
that  festival,  the  expected  treasure  was  tte  subject 
oa  which  the  orators  expatiated,  and  thQ  poets  ex* 
hausted  their  invention.  In  their  flights  of  fancy,  tltc 
earth  wa&  no  longer  content  with  pouring  forth  fruit 
$nd  grain,  and  producing  metals  intermixed  with 
vdns  of  precious  ore;  Ihe  present  fi^updity  shewed 
that  the  gods  were  v^wkiog  miracles  to  bless  the  reign 
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of  Nero*  Thts^  wcire  the  bright  concefts^  which  ftat-    book 
tery  displayed  with  rapture,  and  eloquence  ddomed  ^u  ^ 
with  her  richest  colouring.  While  the  passions  of    J^\ 
Nero  stood  ready  to  receive  every  new  device,  fie-      ^^ 
tion  passed  for  truth,  and  nothing  was  too  hyperbo- 
lical for  the  credulity  of  the  prince. 

III.  With  such  immoderate  riches  in  view,  no 
wonder  that  Nero  launched  out  into  greater  ptotu- 
sion  than  cvei*.  Dellided  by  his  hopes,  and  sute 
of  a  ^Qj^ily  fbr  years  to  come,  he  exhau^d  his 
treasury  {a)y  and  began  to  an^lpate  his  imaginary 
funds.  He  made  assignments  on  the  property,  and 
granted  with  generosity  what  was  not  in  his  potees* 
sion.  The  expectation  ci  enormous  wealth  made 
him  the  bubble  of  a  miidman,  and  impovercshed 
the  public.  In  the  mean  time  Bassus,  the  grand 
projector,  arrived  at  Carthage^  In  the  preseiice  of  a 
number  of  sddiers,  and  a  large  body  of  peasants 
employed  as  labourers,  he  dug  up  his  grotmds,  and 
made  his  experiment  in  the  adjacent  fields,  dtsap* 
pointed  in  one  place,  sure  of  success  in  another, 
still  confident  and  still  miscarryxi^;  till  at  length, 
finding  no  subterraneous  cave,  and  weary  of  the 
fruitless  search,  he  abandoned  hb  chimerical  hopes, 
coming  gradually  to  his  senses,  yet  wondering, 
that,  of  att  his  dreams,  the  last  shbuld  be  the  only 
one  that  deceived  him.  Covered  with  shame,  and 
dreading  the  Resentment  of  the  emperor,  he  deli- 
vered himself  from  all  his  troubles  by  a  voluntary 
death.  Accordii^  to  some  writers^  he  was  instantly 
seized,  and  loaded  with  irons,  till  Nero  ordered  him 
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Booit   to  be  released,  but  seized  his  effiects,  determined  to 
A.U.  c.  enjoy  the  fortunes  of  a  wild  adventurer,  since  he 
A%.    could  not  obtiun  the  wealth  of  Dida 


ds. 


IV.  The  time  of  contending  for  the  prizes  in  the 
quinquennial  games  being  near  at  hand,  the  senate, 
with  intent  to  ward  off  from  the  emperor  (a)  the 
disgrace  of  being  a  candidate,  offered  to  adjudge,  in 
his  favour,  the  victory  in  song,  and  the  crown  of 
eloquence.  The  fathers  hoped,  that  honours  freely 
granted  would  satisfy  the  prince,  and  prevent  a  ri- 
diculous  display  of  theatrical  talents.  Nero  returned 
for  answer,  that  he  stood  in  no  need  of  &vour  or 
protection.  He  depended  on  himself  alone,  and  would 
£drly  enter  the  lists  with  his  competitors.  The  equi- 
ty  of  the  judges  was  to  decide,  and  by  that  test  he 
was  witling  to  stand  or  faU.  With  that  spirit  he  en- 
tered the  scene,  andr  recited  a  poem  of  his  own 
composition.  The  people,  with  earnest  entreaty, 
prayed  that  he  would  let  them  taste  the  supreme 
delight  of  hearing  and  enjoying  all  his  divine  ac- 
complishments. Such  was  the  language  of  the  popu- 
lace. In  compliance  with  their  wishes,  he  mounted 
the  public  stage,  conforming  in  all  things  to  the 
rules  of  the  orchestra,  where  no  performer  was  to 
sit  down,  nor  to  wipe  the  sweat  from  his  face 
with  any  thing  but  his  own  garment,  and  never  to 
spit  or  clear  his  nostrils  in  sight  of  the  audience. 
Having  exhibited  his  ^11,  he  went  down  on  his 
knee,  and  stretching  forth  his  hands  with  pretended 
agitations  of  hope  and  fear,  waited  in  that  humble 
posture  for  the  decision  of  the  judges.  The  popu- 
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lace,  accustomed  to  applaud  the  notes  and  gesticu*    book 
lations  of  the  common  players,  paid  their  tribute  of  ^  ^  ^ 
admiration  to  the  prince,  with  measured  cadence,    ^^|^ 
in  one  regular  chorus  of  applause.  You  would  have      •*• 
thou^t  their  joy  sincere,  and,  perhaps,  it  was  so  in 
fact:  the  rabble  wished  tp  be  diverted  at  any  rate, 
and  for  the  disgrace  that  befel  the  state  vulgar  minds 
felt  no  concern. 

V.  Thinking  men  were  affected  in  a  very  differ* 
ent  manner.  AU  who  came  from  the  municipal 
towns,  or  the  more  remote  parts  of  Italy,  where 
some  tincture  of  ancient  manners  still  remained;  and 
a  considerable  number,  besides,  who  arrived  from 
the  provinces  on  public  business,  or  their  own  pri» 
vate  affairs,  as  yet  strangers  to  vice,  and  undebauched 
by  luxury,  beheld  the  scene  with  heaviness  of  heart. 
A  spectacle,  in  which  the  prince  exposed  his  fnvo* 
lous  talents,  gave  them  the  highest  disgust.  They 
thought  the  applause  dishonest,  but  they  were 
obliged  to  concur  with  the  rest.  They  acted  their 
part  with  warm,  but  aukward  zeal.  Their  unprac- 
tised hands  were  easily  tired;  they  were  not  able  to 
keep  time  in  the  grand  concert,  and,  exerting  them- 
selves without  skill,  they  disturbed  the  general  har- 
mony. For  every  blunder  they  were  chastised  by 
the  soldiers,  who  were  stationed  at  their  posts,  with 
orders  to  take  care,  that  the  applause  should  be  kept 
up  with  spirit,  without  an  interval  pf  rest,  or  silence. 
It  is  a  certain  fact,  that  several  Roman  knights,  en- 
deavouring to  make  their  way  through  the  crowd, 
were  crushed  to.death  in  the  narrow  passes  (a);  and 
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--— —  and  night,  fell  dangerously  ill.  The  dread  of  being 
818.  '  absent  from  such  a  performance  was  more  alarming 
65. '  than  the  worst  sickness  that  could  happen,  Besides 
the  soldiers  staticxied  in  the  dieatre  to  superintend 
tihe  audience,  it  is  well  known  that  a  number  of 
spies  lay  in  ambush,  to  take  down  the  names  of  the 
spectators,  to  watch  dieir  countenances,  and  note 
every  symptom  of  disgust  or  pleasure.  Offenders  of 
mean  condition  were  punished  on  the  spot.  Men  of 
distinction  were  overlooked  with  an  air  of  calm  ne- 
glect, but  resentmoit  was  only  smodiered  for  a  time, 
to  break  out  afterwards  with  deadly  hate.  We  are 
told,  that  Vespasian,  for  the  crime  of  being  ready  to 
fall  asleep,  was  obliged  to  endure  the  insulting  km* 
guage  of  one  Phcebus,  an  imperial  freedman,  and 
was  saved  from  harsher  treatment  by  the  interces- 
sion of  men  of  rank  and  influence.  The  offence, 
however,  was  not  entirely  foi^tten;  it  remained  in 
store  for  future  vengeance;  but  Vespasian  was  re^^ 
served,  by  his  superior  destiny,  for  the  highest  ele- 
vation. 

VI.  The  public  games  were  foltewed  by  the 
death  of  Poppssa  (a).  She  died  of  a  kick  on  her 
womb,  which  Nero  gave  her  in  a  sudden  •  pas^n, 
though  she  was  then  advanced  in  her  pregnancy. 
Some  writers  witt  hfive^tthat  she  was  carried  off 
by  a  dose  bf  'pbisbn^  but  thef  assert  it  with  more 
s{^e^*tiian  truth*  Nero  was  desirous  of  having 
issue,  and  he  loved  his  wife  with  sincere  affection. 
Her  body  was  not,  according  to  the  Rom»i  custom 
{b)f  committed  to  the  funeral  pile,  but,  after  the 
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manner  of  the  etatera  kings»  embalmed  with  pre-   book 
cicMis  spices  (ff)>  and  deposited  in  the  monument  of -j-jj-^ 
the  Julian  family.  The  ceremony  was  performed    ^^ 
with  great  pomp»  and  Nero  pronounced  the  funeral      ®^' 
omtipn.  He  was  lavish  in  praise  of  her  beauty;  and 
the  peculiar  happiness  of  being  the  mother  of  an  in* 
fant  {d)  enrolled  among  the  gods,  was  a  topic  on 
which  he  dwelt  with  jdeasure.  By  enlarging  on  that 
and  other  ajecidental  drcumstancesi  he  made  a  pa- 
negyric, in  which  not  one  virtue  could  find  a  place. 

VII.  The  death  oi  VappdesL  occasioned  a  general 
face  of  mourning,  but  no  real  grief.  Men  remem- 
bered her  loose  incontinence,  and,  having  felt  her 
cruelty^  rejoiced  in  secret  at  an  event  that  freed  the 
world  from  a  woman  of  a  detested  character.  Nero 
laboured  under  a  load  of  reproachy  and  the  public 
resentiment  rose  still  higher,  when  it  was  known 
that,  by  his  orders,  Cassius  did  not  attend  the  fane** 
ral.  That  ilhistrious  Roman  understood  the  impe- 
rial mandate  as  the  signal  of  his  approaching  ruin. 
In  &ct,  his  doom  was  fixed  in  a  short  time  after, 
and  Silanus  was  devoted  with  him*  The  crime  of 
Cassius  (a)  wa&  the  s{d«ndid  forttme  which  he  in- 
herited from  hist  ancestors,  and  the  austerity  of  his 
manners.  Silamis  offended  by  the  nobility  o^  his 
birth,  and  hia  modest  merit»  Nero  sent  a  letter  to 
the  senate^  stating  ia  strong  terms  the  necessity  of 
removing  them  both  fi'om  all  civil  offices.  To  Cas* 
sius  be  objected,  that,  among  the  images  of  his  an- 
cestors he  preserved,  with  veneration,  the  pictute 
of  the  famous  Caius  Cass^is,  with  this  inscription.' 
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■-—-—- plainly  shewed  the  sullen  spirit  of  a  man  brooding 
«ij-  mischief;  a  fierce  republican,  who  meditated  ano- 
€5.  ther  civil  war,  and  a  revolt  from  the  house  of  Cassar. 
But  to  revive  the  name  of  a  daring  fectious  chief 
was  not  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  a  turbulent  in- 
cendiary: he  was  charged  with  seducing  Lucius  Sila- 
nus,  a  youth  descended  from  an  illustrious  line,  bold, 
ambitious,  enterprising,  and  in  the  hands  of  ill  de- 
signing men  a  fit  tool  to  spread  the  flame  of  rebellion. 

VIIL  Silanus  (a)  was  no  less  an  object  of  Nero's 
hatred.  It  was  urged  against  him,  as  had  been  for- 
merly done  in  the  case  of  his  uncle  Torquatus,  that 
he  affected  the  stile  of  imperial  dignity,  and  had  in 
his  household  train  his  mock-treasurers,  his  audi- 
tors of  accounts,  and  his  secretaries  of  state.  No- 
thing could  be  more  destitute  of  all  foundation. 
Silanus  saw  the  t}rranny  of  those  disastrous  times, 
and  from  the  fate  of  his  uncle  received  a  lesson  of 
prudence.  Lepida  (6),  the  wife  of  Cassius,  and  aunt 
.  of  Silanus,  was  also  doomed  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the 
unrelenting  fury  of  the  prince.  Informers  were  su- 
borned to  accuse  her  of  incest  with  her  nephew; 
and,  to  swell  the  charge,  they  imputed  to  her  im« 
pious  sacrifices,  magic  rites,  and'  horrible  incanta« 
tions.  Vulcatius  TuUinus,  and  Marcellus  Cornelius 
(c)j  of  senatorian  rank,  with  Calpumius  Fabatus,  a 
Roman  knight,  were  involved  in  the  prosecution. 
They  appealed  to  the  tribunal  of  the  emperor,  and, 
by  removing  the  cause,  prevented  a  final  sentence. 
Nero  was,  at  that  time,  brooding  over  crimes  of 
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the^  deepest  dye,  and  having  nobler  game  in  view,    Boofc 
he  (disdained  to  stoop  to  an  inferior  quarry.  The  ^  ^  '^^ 
three  last  were  saved  by  their  want  of  importance.      ^!  d 

•5." 

IX.  Cassius  and  Silanus  were  banished  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  senate.  The  case  of  I^epida  was  referred 
to  the  prince.  Cassius,  in  a  short  time  after,  was  trans- 
ported to  the  island  of  Sardinia,  where  Nero  was  con- 
tent  to  leave  him  to  old  age  and  the  decay  of  nature. 
Silanus  was  conveyed  to  Ostia,  there,  as  was  pre- 
tended, to  embark  for  the  isle  of  Naxos.  He  never 
reached  that  place.  Barium  (a)  a  municipal  city  of 
Apulia,  was  the  last  stage  of  his  journey.  He  there 
supported  life  with  a  temper  that  gave  dignity  to 
undeserved  misfortune,  till  a  centurion,  employed 
to  commit  the  murder,  rushed  upon  him  abrupt- 
ly. That  officer  advised  him  to  open  his  veins. 
"  Death,**  said  Silanus,  "  has  been  familiar  to  my 
"  thoughts,  but  the  honour  of  prescribing  to  me  I 
"  shall  not  allow  to  a  ruffian  and  a  murderer."  The 
centurion,  seeing  that  he  had  to  do  with  a  man, 
unarmed,  indeed,  but  robust  and  vigorous,  not  a 
symptom  of  fear  in  his  countenance,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  an  eye  that  sparkled  with  indignation, 
gave  orders  to  his  soldiers  to  seize  their  prisoner. 
Silanus  stood  on  the  defensive:  what  man  could 
do  without  a  weapon  he  bravely  dared,  struggling, 
and  dealing  his  blows  about  him,  till  he  fell  by  the 
sword  of  the  centurion,  like  a  gallant  officer,  re- 
ceiving  honourable  wounds,  and  facing  his  enemy 
to  the  last. 

Vol.  hi.  2  K 
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XVI 

^  ^'^  with  PoDutia  his  daughter,  died  with  equal  forti- 
j^^jy  tude,  Nero  thought  them  a  living  reproach  to  him- 
^-  self  for  the  murder  of  Rubellius  Plautus  (a),  the 
son-in-law  of  Lucius  Vetus.  The  root  of  bitterness 
rankled  in  Nero's  heart,  till  Fortunatus,  one  of  the 
manumitted  slaves  of  Vetus,  gave  him  an  opportu- 
nity to  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the  whole  femily. 
The  freedman  had  been  employed  by  Vetus  m  tlie 
management  of  his  afllkirs,  and  having  defrauded 
his  master,  he  thought  it  time  to  add  treachery  to 
peculation,  and  ^ve  evidence  against  his  patron. 
In  this  black  design  he  associated  with  himself  one 
Claudius  Demianus,  a  fellow  of  an  abandoned  cha- 
racter, who  had  been  charged  in  Asia,  while  Vetus 
was  proconsul  of  the  province,  with  various  crimes, 
and  sent  to  Rome  in  fetters.  To  forward  the  prose^ 
cution,  Nero  set  him  at  liberty. 

Vetus  heard,  with  indignation,  that  the  evidence 
of  a  freedman  was  received  against  the  life  of  his 
patron,  and  retired  to  his  country-seat  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Formia&.  A  band  of  soldiers  followed 
him,  and  beset  his  house.  His  daughter  was  then 
with  him«  A  sense  of  former  injuries  was  still  fresh 
in  her  mind.  She  had  seen  her  husband,  Rubellius 
Plautus,  massacred  by  a  band  of  rufBans.  Upon 
that  occasion  she  opposed  her  person  to  the  assas- 
sin's stroke:  she  clung  to  her  husband's  bleeding 
neck,  and  preserved  the  garment  stained  with  his 
blood.  From  that  time  nothing  could  assuage  her 
sorrows:  she  remained  a  widow,  a  prey  to  grief, 
inconsolable^  loathing  all  food,  except  what  was  ne- 
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eessary  for  the  support  of  nature.  la  the  present   book 
distress,  by  her  fstdier's  advioe,  she  set  off  for  Na-  ^  ^  ^, 
pies,  where  Nero  then  resided.  Not  being  admitted    J^^^ 
to  his  presenoe*  she  watched  the  palace-gates,  and,      ^^* 
as  soon  as  he  came  forth,  she  cried  aloud,  ^^  Hear 
"  my  fotbor,  hear  an  innocent  man;  he  was  your 
«<  colleague  (b)    in  the  <:onsulship;  extend  your 
*^  mercy,  nor  let  him  M  a  sacrifice  to  the  pemi- 
<<  cious  arts  of  a  vile  abandoned  slave.''  She  persist- 
ed, as  ofien  as  Nero  passed,  to  renew  her  applica- 
tion, sometimes  in  tears  and  misery  of  heart;  often 
in  a  tone  of  vehemence,  roused  by  her  sufferings 
above  the  wesiJkness  of  her  sex.  But  neither  tears 
nor  reproaches  had  any  effect  on  the  crud^  of 
Nero:  insensible  to  both,  and  heedless  of  the  popu- 
lar hatred,  he  remained  obdurate  and  implacable. 

XI.  PoUutia  returned  to  her  fiither,  and,  since 
not  a  ray  of  hope  was  left,  exhorted  him  to  meet 
his  &te  with  a  becoming  spirit.  Intelligence  arrived 
at  the  same  time,  that  preparations  for  the  trial 
were  going  on  with  rapidity,  and  that  the  senate 
shewed  a  disposition  to  pronounce  the  severest  sen- 
tence. Among  the  friends  of  Cassius  some  were  of 
opinion,  that  the  surest  way  to  secure  part  of  his 
fortune  for  his  grand-childr^,  would  be  by  making 
the  emperor  heir  in  chief.  He  rejected  that  advice 
as  unworthy  of  his  character.  Having  lived  his 
days  with  a  spirit  of  independence,  he  resolved  to 
die  with  honour.  He  distributed  the  money  then  in 
his  possession  among  his  slaves,  and  ordered  them 
to  remove  for  their  own  use  all  the  effects  that 
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^couches,  to  serve  as  funeral  beds  for  himself  and 

>i8.     his  family* 

A.  D, 

is.  .  They  retired  to  die  together.  In  the  same  cham- 
ber, and  with  the  same  instrument,  the  father,  the 
mother-in-law,  and  the  daughter  opened  their  veins, 
and  without  any  other  covering,  than  such  as  de- 
cency required,  were  conducted  to  a  warm  bath; 
the  fitther  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  his  daughter; 
the  g^randmother  gazing  on  the  same  object;  and 
$he,  in  return,  looking  with  tender  affection  on  both 
her  parents;  each  of  them  wishing  to  avoid  the  pain 
of  seeing  the  others  in  the  pangs  of  death,  and  pray* 
ing  to  be  released;  Nature  pursued  her  own  course. 
They  died  in  the  order  of  their  respective  ages,  the 
oldest  first.  After  their  decease,  a  prosecution  was 
carried  on  in  due  form  of  law,  and  all  three  were 
adjudged  to  capital  punishment.  Nero  so  far  op- 
posed the  sentence,  as  to  give  them  the  liberty  <f 
choosing  their  mode  of  dying.  When  the  tragedy 
was  already  performed,  such  was  the  farce  that 
followed. 

XII.  Publius  Gallus,  a  Roman  knight,  for  no 
other  crime  than  his  intimacy  with  Fenius  Rufus 
(a),  and  some  connection  with  Vetus,  was  interdict- 
ed from  fire  and  water.  The  freedman  of  Vetus, 
who  betrayed  his  master,  and  the  accuser,  who  un- 
dertook the  conduct  of  the  prosecution,  obtained, 
to  reward  their  viUany,  a  seat  in  the  theatre  among 
the  officers  who  follow  in  the  train  of  the  tribunes. 
The  month  of  April  was  already  styled  by  the  name 
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of  Nero  (&),  and,  in  like  manner,  May  was  changed   book 
to  that  of  Claudius,  and  June  to-Germanicus.  Cor- 


A.  u.  c. 
nelius  Orfitus  was  the  author  of  this  innovation.     <i^ 

A.  D. 

His  reason  for  the  last  was,  because  the  two  Tor-      •*. 
quati  (c)  suffered  in  the  month  of  June,  and  that  in- 
auspicious^ name  ought,  therefore,  to  be  abolished 
from  the  calendar. 


XIII.  To  the  blood  and  horror,  that  made  this 
year  for  ever  memorable,  we  may  add  the  vengeance 
of  Heaven,  declared  in  storms  and  tempests,  and 
epidemic  disorders.  A  violent  hurricane  made  the 
country  of  Campania  a  scene  of  desolation;  whole 
villages  were  overthrown;  plantations  were  torn  up 
by  the  roots,  and  the  hopes  of  the  year  destroyed. 
The  fury  of  the  storm  was  felt  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome,  where,  without  any  apparent  cause  in  the 
atmosphere,  a  contagious  distemper  broke  out,  and 
swept  away  a  vast  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
houses  were  filled  with  dead  bodies,  and  the  streets 
with  funeral  processions.  Neither  sex  nor  age  esca- 
ped. Slaves  and  men  of  ingenuous  birth  were  car- 
ried off,  without  distinction,  amidst  the  shrieks  and 
lamentations  of  their  wives  and  children.  Numbers, 
while  they  assisted  their  expiring  friends,  or  bewail- 
ed their  loss,  were  suddenly  seized,  and  burnt  on 
the  same  funeral  pile.  The  Roman  knights  and 
senators  suffered  the  common  lot  of  mortality;  but 
death  delivered  them  from  the  power  of  the  tyrant, 
and,  for  that  reason,  they  were  not  regretted. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  new  levies  were  made 
in  Narbon  Gaul,  and  likewise  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
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si^  age  or  mfinnity  were  rendered  unfit  for  aervioe.  The 
65.'  city  of  Lyons  having  before  thi$  time  «ufiered  a 
dreadful  disaster  (a),  Nero,  to  relieve  the  inbabi- 
tant3,  ordered  a  remittance  <^  forty  thousand  sester- 
ces, being  the  amount  of  what  th^t  city  granted  (6) 
to  the  treasury  of  Rome  in  a  period  of  distraction 
and  public  distress* 

A.  u.  c.      XIV.  Caius  Suetonius  and  Lycius  Telesinus  en- 

819 

A.^D.  tejped  oa  the  consulship*  During  their  administra- 
tion, Antistius  Sosianus,  formerly  banished  (a),  as 
has  been  mentioned,  for  a  satirical  poem  agaimst 
Nero,  began  to  think  of  regaining  his  liberty.  He 
he^  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  informers 
were  held  at  Rome,  and  the  bias  of  Nero's  nature 
to  acts  of  cruelty.  A  bold  and  restless  spirit  like  his 
was  ready  for  any  project,  and  he  possessed  a 
promptitude  of  mind  that  quickly  aaw  how  to  seize 
his  (^)portunity.  There  was,  at  that  time,  an  exile 
in  tibe  same  place,  famous  for  his  skill  in  the  arts  of 
Chaldean  astrology,  and,  on  that  account,  intimate 
with  several  &milies.  His  name  was  Pammenes. 
Antistius  entered  into  a  league  of  friendship  with 
him.  Their  mutual  sufferings  endeared  them  to 
each  other*  The  astrologer  had  frequent  consulta- 
tions, and  messengers  were  every  day  crowding  to 
his  house»  Antistius  judged  that  such  a  concourse 
could  not  be  without  reasons  of  importsmt  conse- 
quence» He  found  that  Pammenes  received  an  an- 
nual pension  from  A>^teius;  a  man,  on  account  of 
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his  attachment  to  Agrippma,  obno:iLious  to  the  em-    ^^^ 
peror,  and  by  his  riches  likely  to  tempt  the  avarice  a.  u.c 
of  a  prince,  who  had  already  cut  off  some  of  the    a!». 
most  opulent  and  illustrious  men  in  Rome.  *^ 

Antistius  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  his  new 
friend.  He  intercepted  letters  from  Anteius,  and 
gained  access  to  other  secret  papers,  in  which  was 
contained  a  calculation  of  the  nativity  of  Anteius, 
with  many  particulars  relating  to  the  birth  and 
future  fortune  of  Ostorius  Scapula  (6).  Armed  with 
these  materials,  he  represented,  by  letters  to  Nero, 
that  he  had  discoveries  of  the  first  importance,  in- 
volving even  the  safety  of  the  prince,  and,  if  he 
might  revisit  Rome  for  a  few  days,  the  whde 
should  be  brought  to  light,  with  all  the  machina- 
tions of  Anteius  and  Ostorius  Scapula,  who,  beyond 
all  doubt,  Were  engaged  in  a  treasonable  design,  and 
had  been  prying  into  their  own  destiny,  and  that  of 
the  imperial  house.  In  consequence  of  these  letters, 
a  light  galley  was  dispatched,  and  Antistius  was 
conveyed  to  Rome.  His  arrival,  and  the  business 
on  which  he  came,  were  no  sooner  known,  than 
Anteius  and  Ostorius  were  considered  as  devoted 
victims^  insomuch  that  the  former  could  not  find  a 
friend  bold  enough  to  be  a  witness  to  his  will  (^), 
till  Tigellinus  advised  him  to  settle  his  affairs  with- 
out  loss  of  time.  Anteius  swallowed  a  dose  of  poi- 
son; but  finding  the  operation  slow  and  tedious,  he 
opened  his  veins,  and  put  a  period  to  his  existence. 

XV.  Ostorius,  at  this  time,  was  at  a  distance 
from  Rome,  amusing  himself  on  his  own  estate  near 
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BOOK   the  confines  of  Li&niria.  A  centurion  was  sent  with 

XVI.  ^ 

"^j^-^-^  orders  to  dispatch  him.  Nero  had  his  reasons  for 
a"d.  desiring  this  business  to  be  done  with  expedition. 
^  He  knew  the  military  cliaracter  of  Ostorius,  and  the 
high  reputation,  with  which  he  had  gained  the  civic 
crown  in  Britain  (a).  He  dreaded  a  man  renowned 
in  arms,  remarkable  for  his  bodily  vigour,  and  a 
thorough  master  of  the  art  of  war.  From  a  general 
of  his  experience  he  lived  in  fear  of  a  sudden  attack, 
and  the  late  conspiracy  kept  him  in  a  constant 
alarm.  The  centurion  obeyed  his  orders,  and  hav- 
ing first  secured  all  the  avenues  round  the  house, 
communicated  the  emperor's  orders.  Ostorius  turn- 
ed against  himself  that  courage  which  had  often 
made  the  enemy  fly  before  him.  He  opened  his 
veins,  but,  though  the  incision  was  large,  the  blood 
flowed  with  languor.  He  called  a  slave  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  having  directed  him  to  hold  a  poniard 
with  a  firm  and  steady  hand,  he  laid  hold  of  the 
man's  arm,  and  applying  his  throat  to  the  point, 
rushed  on  certain  death. 

XVI.  If  the  narrative,  in  which  I  am  engaged, 
presented  a  detail  of  foreign  wars,  and  a  repster  of 
men,  who  died  with  honour  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  even  in  that  case,  a  continued  train  of  dis- 
asters,  crowding  fast  upon  one  another,  would  fa- 
tigue the  writer,  and  make  the  reader  turn,  with 
disgust,  from  so  many  tragic  issues,  honourable  in- 
deed, but  dark,  melancholy,  and  too  much  of  a 
colour.  How  much  more  must  the  uniformity  of  the 
present  subject  be  found  irksome,  and  even  repul- 
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sirei  Wc  have  nothing  before  us  but  tame  servility,  book 
ajod  a  deluge  of  bkK)d  spilt  by  a  tyrant  in  the  hour  j^^  ^ 
of  peace.  The  heart  recoils  from  the  dismal  story.  2% 
But  let  it  be  rememb^^d  by  those»  who  may  here-  ^ 
after  think  these  evente  worthy  of  their  notice,  that 
I  have  diaeharged  th^  duty  of  an  histoiian,  and  if, 
in  rdating  the  fate  of  ao  tomy  eminent  citizens, 
who  lesigned  their  tives  to  tiie  will  of  one  man,  I 
mingle  tears  with  indignation,  let  me  be  allowed  to 
fed  for  the  unhapj^.  The  truth  is,  the  wrath  of 
He^yeo  was  bent  against  the  Roman  state.  The  ca- 
Uumitiie^  that  folk>w^  <^aunot,  like  die  slajnghter  c^ 
m  army,  or  tl^  sacking  ic^  a  city,  be  painted  f<Mth 
m  'om  general  drawgtot.  Repeated  ipurders  must  be 
given  in  su^eessiosEk;  aod»  if  the  remains  of  illustri- 
ms  «jwi  are  dirtinguisbed  jby  their  funeral  obse- 
quies from  the  i»ass  of  the  people,  may  it  not  be 
oonsidcrBd  as  a  tribu^ie  due  to  their  mempry,  that, 
in  like  manner»  tfiek  «deaths  should  be  snatched  from 
oblmon,  ^nd  Jl^t  history,  in  describing  the  last  act 
of  their  lives,  should  giye  to  each  his  distinct  and 
proper  charter,  for  the  information  <rf  posterity? 

KVIL  I  prooeed  to  add  to  the  list  of  murdered 
citizens,  Aji3B«eus  Mete,  Cerealis  Anicius,  Rufius 
Cris^unus,  and  Petrouii^ks.  In  jthe  compass  of  a  few 
days  they  wei>e  all  cut  off,  as  it  were  at  one  blow. 
Mela  and  Crispiaus  were  uo  higher  than  Roman 
knights;  hut  in  lame  and  dignity  of  character  equai 
to  the  most  distiuguiish<^d  senators.  Crispinus,  at  one 
time,  commanded  ^e  praetorian  bands;  he  was  af- 
terwacds  invested  with  the  consular  ornaments,  but 
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BOOK    lately  charged  as  an  accomplice  in  the  conspiracy, 

A.  u  c  ^"^  banished  to  the  island  of  Sardinia  (a).  At  that 
^^^  place  he  received  the  emperor's  mandate,  and  died 
*^-  by  his  own  hand.  Mela  {b)  was  brother  to  Seneca 
and  Gallio.  He  abstained  through  life  from  the  pur- 
suit  of  civil  honours,  vainly  flattering  himself,  that 
a  simple  knight  could  rise  to  the  highest  splendour, 
and  tower  above  the  consular  dignity.  By  remaining 
in  his  rank,  he  was  qualified  to  act  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  imperial  revenue,  and  that  employ, 
ment  he  thought  the  shortest  road  to  immoderate 
riches.  He  was  the  father  of  Lucan  the  poet,  and 
from  such  a  son  (r)  derived  additional  lustre.  When 
Lucan  was  no  more,  Mela  endeavoured  to  recover 
the  whole  of  his  property  (d);  but  proceeding  with 
too  much  eagerness,  he  provoked  the  enmity  of 
Fabius  Romanus,  one  of  the  poet's  intimate  friends. 
This  man  framed  a  charge  against  the  father.  He 
accused  him  of  being  engaged  with  his  son  in  the 
late  conspiracy,  and,  for  that  purpose,  forged  seve- 
ral letters  in  the  name  of  Lucan. 

Nero  was  eager  to  seize  his  prey:  he  panted  for 
his  riches,  and  with  that  view  sent  the  letters  as 
evidence  oi  his  guilt.  Mela  had  recourse  to  the 
mode  of  death,  at  that  time  deemed  the  easiest,  and, 
for  that  reason,  most  in  vogue.  He  opened  his  veins, 
and  expired.  By  his  will  he  bequeathed  a  large  sum 
to  Tigellinus,  and  to  his  son-in-law,  Cossutianus 
Capito,  hoping  by  that  bequest  to  secure  the  re- 
mainder for  his  family.  A  clause,  it  has  been  said, 
was  added  to  the  will,  asserting  the  innocence  of  the 
deceased,  and*  the  flagrant  injustice  of  cutting  him 
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fiSy  while  sueh  men  as  Rufius  Crispinus  and  Ani-    boor 
«ius  Cerealis  were  suffered  to  live  in  security,  ^  ^  '^ 
though  they  were  both  envenomed  enemies  of  the    ^^^ 
prince.  The  clause,   however,  was  thought  to  be      ^*- 
&bricated,  with  a  view  to  justify  the  murder  of 
Crispinus,  which  was  already  perpetrated,  and  to 
hasten  the  sentence  then  in  agitation  against  Cerea- 
lis, who,  in  a  few  days  afterwards,  dispatched  him- 
self. He  fell  unlamented.  The  public  remembered 
that  he  formerly  discovered  a  conspiracy  (e)  to  Ca- 
ligula, and,  for  that  reason,  no  man  regretted  him 
in  his  end. 

XVIII.  With  regard  to  Caius  Petronius  (o),  his 
character,  his  coiu-se  of  life,  and  the  singularity  of 
his  manners  seem  to  merit  particular  attention.  He 
passed  his  days  in  sleep,  and  his  nights  in  business, 
or  in  joy  and  revelry.  Indolence  was  at  once  his 
passion,  and  his  road  to  fame.  What  others  did  by 
vigour  and  industry,  he  accomplished  by  his  love  of 
pleasure  and  luxurious  ease.  Unlike  the  men  who 
profess  to  understand  social  enjoyment,  and  ruin 
their  fortunes,  he  led  a  life  of  expenoe,  without  pro- 
fusion; an  epicure,  yet  not  a  prodigal;  addicted  to 
his  appetites,  but  with  taste  and  judgment;  a  refined 
and  elegant  voluptuary.  Gay  and  airy  in  his  conver- 
sation, he  charmed  by  a  certain  graceful  negligence, 
the  more  engaging  as  it  flowed  from  the  natural 
frankness  of  his  disposition.  With  all  this  delicacy, 
and  careless  ease,  he  shewed,  when  he  was  gover- 
nor of  Bithynia,  and,  afterwards,  in  the  year  of  his 
consulship,  that  vigour  of  mind  and  softness  of 
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'—  his  love  of  sensuality  he  iK)sse$r^ed  talents  for  bu- 

fii  siness.  From  his  public  station  he  returned  to  his 
66. '  usual  gratifications,  fond  of  vice,  or  of  pleasures 
that  bordered  upon  it.  His  gaiety  recommended  him 
to  the  notice  of  the  prince-  Being  in  favour  at 
court,  and  cherished  as  the  companion  of  Nero  in 
all  his  select  parties,  he  was  allowed  to  be  the 
arbiter  of  taste  and  elegtmce.  Without  the  sanction 
of  Petronius  nothing  was  exquisite,  nothing  rare  or 
delicious. 

Hence  the  jealousy  of  Tigellinus,  who  dreaded  a 
rival,  in  the  good  graces  of  the  emperor  almost  his 
equal;  in  the  science  of  luxury  his  superior.  Tigel- 
linus determined  to  work  his  downfal;  and,  accord- 
ingly, addressed  himself  to  the  cruelty  of  the  prince; 
that  master-passion,  to  which  all  other  afiections  and 
every  motive  were  sure  to  give  way.  He  chai^d  Pe- 
tronius with  having  lived  in  close  intimacy  with 
Scevinus  (6),  the  conspirator;  and,  to  give  colour 
to  that  assertion,  he  bribed  a  slave  to  turn  informer 
against  his  master.  The  rest  of  the  domestics  were 
loaded  with  iit>ns.  T^or  was  Petronius  sufiered  to 
make  his  defence. 

XIX.  Nero,  at  that  time,  happened  to  be  on  one 
of  his  excursions  into  Campania.  Petronius  had  fol- 
lowed him  as  far  as  Cuma,  but  was  not  allowed  to 
proceed  further  than  that  place.  He  scorned  to  linger 
in  doubt  and  fear,  and  yet  was  not  in  a  hurry  to 
leave  a  world  which  he  loved.  He  opened  his  veins, 
and  closed  them  again,  at  intervals  losing  a  small 
quantity  of  blood,  then  binding  up  the  orifice,  as 
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his  own  inclination  prompted.  He  conversed  dur«  book 
ing  the  whole  time  with  his  usual  gaiety,  never  j^  ^ '-- 
changing  his  habitual  manner,  nor  talking  sentences  ^^^ 
to  shew  his  contempt  of  death*  He  listened  to  hb  ^ 
friends,  who  endeavoured  to  entertain  him,  not  with 
grave  discourses  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  or 
the  moral  wisdom  of  philosophers,  but  with  strains  of 
poetry,  and  verses  of  a  gay  and  natural  turn.  He  dis- 
tributed presents  to  some  of  his  servants,  and  ordered 
others  to  be  chastised.  He  walked  out  for  his  amuse- 
ment, and  even  lay  down  to  sleep.  In  this  last  scene 
of  his  life  he  acted  with  such  calm  tranquiUity,  that 
hb  death,  though  an  act  of  necessity,  seemed  no  more 
than  the  decline  of  nature.  In  his  will  he  scorned  to 
follow  the  example  of  others,  who,  like  himself, 
died  under  the  tyrant's  stroke:  he  neither  flattered 
the  emperor,  nor  Tigellinus,  nor  any  of  the  crea- 
tures of  the  court;  but  having  written,  under  the 
fictitious  names  of  profligate  men  and  women,  a  nar- 
rative of  Nero's  debauchery,  and  his  new  modes  of 
vice  (a),  he  had  the  spirit  to  send  to  the  emperor 
that  satirical  romance,  sealed  with  his  own  seal, 
which  he  took  care  to  break,  that,  after  his  death, 
it  might  not  be  used  for  the  destruction  of  any  per- 
son whatever. 

XX.  Nero  saw,  with  surprise,  his  clandestine 
passions,  and  the  secrets  of  his  midnight  revels, 
laid  open  to  the  worid.  To  whom  the  discovery 
was  to  be  imputed  still  remained  a  doubt.  Amidst 
his  conjectures,  Silia,  who  by  her  marriage  with  a 
senator  had  risen  into  notice,  occurred  to  his  me- 
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' — dinotis  pleasures  of  the  prince,  and  lived,  besides, 

«19.  '  in  close  intimacy  with  Petronius.  Nero  concluded 
<«. '  that  she  had  betrayed  him,  and  for  that  offence  w- 
dered  her  into  banishment.  Having  made  that  sa- 
crifice to  his  own  resentment,  he  gave  another  vic- 
tim to  glut  the  rage  of  Tigellinus,  namely,  Numi- 
cius  Thermus,*a  man  of  praetorian  rank.  An  accu- 
sation preferred  against  the  favourite,  by  a  slave 
enfranchised  by  Thermus,  was  the  cause  tiiat  pro- 
voked the  vengeance  of  Tigellinus.  For  that  daring 
attempt  against  a  man  in  power  the  informer  suffered 
on  the  rack,  and  his  patron,  who  had  no  concern  in 
the  business,  was  put  to  death. 

XXL  Nero  had  not  yet  satiated  his  vindictive 
fury.  He  had  spilt  the  best  blood  in  Rome,and  now, 
in  the  persons  of  Pastus  Thrasea  and  Bareas  Sora- 
nus,  he  hoped  to  destroy  virtue  itself.  His  rancour 
to  those  two  illustrious  citizens  had  been  long  work- 
ing in  his  heart.  Thrasea,  in  particular,  was  the  de- 
voted object,  and  various  motives  conspired  against 
him.  When  the  business  of  Agrippina  (a)  was 
brought  before  the  senate,  it  will  be  in  the  memory  of 
the  reader,  that  Thrasea  withdrew  from  the  debate. 
Afterwards,  in  the  youthful  sports,  caUed  Juvena- 
LEs,  he  seldom  attended,  and  never  with  the  alacrity 
which  was  expected.  This  cold  indifference  was  the 
more  grating  to  the  prince,  as  Thrasea,  at  Padua, 
his  native  city,  not  only  assisted  at  the  games  of  the 
cESTUs,  originally  instituted  by  Antenor,  the  fu- 
gitive from  Troy,  but  also  performed  in  the  habit 
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of  a^  tragedian.  It  was  further  remembered,  that,   book 
when  Antistius,  the  prsetor,  was  in  danger  of  being  ^  p  q 
capitally  condemned  for  his  verses  levelled  at  Nero,    jj*^ 
Thrasea  was  the  author  of  a  milder  sentence  (b).      ^ 
There  was  still  another  circumstance:  when  divine 
honours  were  decreed  to  Poppasa,  he  wilfully  ab- 
sented himself,  nor  did  he  afterwards  attend  her  fu- 
neral. These  offences  were  not  suffered  to  sink  into 
oblivion.  The  whole  was  treasured  up  by  Cossutia- 
nus  Capito  {c)^  a  man,  who  to  a  bad  he^  and  ta- 
lents for  every  species  of  iniquity  united  motives 
of  personal  ill-will  to  Thrasea,  which  he  nourished 
in  secret,  ever  since  the  victory  obtained  over  him 
in  a  charge  of  extortion  conducted  by  the  deputies 
from  Cilicia,  and  supported  with  all  the  credit  and 
eloquence  of  Thrasea. 

XXII.  The  fertile  genius  of  the  prosecutor  was 
not  at  a  loss  for  new  allegations.  The  heads  of  his 
charge  were,  "  That  Thrasea  made  it  a  point  to 
"  avoid  renewing  the  oath  of  fidelity  usual  at  the 
*^  beginning  of  the  year  (a),  and,  though  a  member 
"  of  the  quindecemviral  college,  he  never  assisted 
"  at  the  ceremony  of  offering  vows  for  the  safety  of 
^^the  prince,  and  the  preservation  of  that  melodious 
"  voice.  A  magistrate  formerly  of  unremitting  assi- 
"  duity,  he  took  a  part  in  every  debate,  supporting 
*^  or  opposing  the  most  trifling  motions;  and  now 
"  what  is  his  conduct?  For  three  years  together  he 
**  has  not  so  much  as  entered  the  senate  {b).  Even 
*«  on  a  late  occasion,  when  the  business  relating  to 
**  Silanus  and  Vetus  drew  the  fathers  to  a  crowded 
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A.  u.  G.  ^^  ^^  clients  engrossed  his  attention,  and  the  patriot 
i?D.  "^''^**  detiuned  from  the  senate  by  his  own  petty 
^-  ^^  concerns-  What  is  this  but  a  public  secession! 
^^  He  is  at  the  head  of  a  £iction,  and  if  his  partisans 
^^  take  fire  from  his  example,  a  civil  war  mast  be 
^^  die  consequence.  Caesar  and  Cato  w«ere  die  names 
^^  that  formeriy  kept  die  world  awake;  at  piesent,  in 
"a  city  ever  rent  by  discord,  Nero  and  Thmsea 
^^  engage  the  public  mind« 

^^  The  popular  demagogue  has  his  sectaries  and 
^*  his  followers;  a  set  of  men  not  yet,  like  dieir  mas«. 
^^  ter,  ambitiously  sententious,  but,  in  imitation  of 
''  his  mien  and  manners,  sullen,  gloomy,  isnA  dis- 
'^  contented.  By  the  formalities  of  dieir  rigid  di&- 
^^  cipline  they  hope  to  throw  disgrace  on  the  gajr 
"  and  elegant  manners  of  their  sovereign.  Your  pre- 
^^  seryation,  Nero,  is  of  no  moment  to  Thrasea:  he 
^^  disregards  your  safety:  be  dei^ises  your  aGcom- 
"  pli^ments.  Are  your  affairs  in  a  train  of  prospe- 
^  rity?  he  is  still  dejected.  Has  any  untoward  event 
^<  disturbed  your  peace  of  mind?  he  et^ys  your 
'^  distress,  and  in  secret  pampers  himself  with  your 
^^  affliction.  The  same  spirit  that  refused  to  swear 
^^  on  the  acts  of  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus,  denies 
'^the  divinity  of  Poppcea.  He  turns  celigion  to  a 
'^jest,  and  sets  the  laws  at  defiance.  The  journals 
^^  of  die  Roman  people  {4:)  were  never  cead  by  d^e 
^^  provinces  and  the  armies  with  so  much  avidity, 
*'  as  in  die  present  juncture;  and  die  reason  is,  die 
"history  of  the  times  is  die  history  of  Thrasea*s 
"  contumacy. 
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'  **  If  the  system  of  this  wise  philosopher  and  pro-  book 
'^fouod  politician  merits  attention,  let  us,  at  once,  ^  ^  ^  ■ 
'^embrace  his  doctrine;  if  otherwise,  let  us  take  l^^ 
"  from  the  friends  of  innovation  their  leader  and  ^^* 
"  their  ocacle.  The  sect,  whose  precepts  he  affects 
<<to  admire,  has  ever  been  proud  and  dogmati- 
**  dd,  bussjr,  bold^  and  turbulent.  It  was  that  stoic 
^bchooi  that  fimned  the  Tuberos  (</)  and  the  Fa- 
^^oiuif  names  detested  even  by  the  i>\d  repub- 
^'lic.  And  what  is  novir  thcf  principle  of  the  whole 
^'feodofa?  To. subvert  the  fAbrip  of  a  great  em- 
"  pire  th^  hold  ferdi:  the  name  of  liberty;  if  they 
^  succeed,  they  \fill  destroy  even  liberty  itself.  Of 
^  whal  use  can  it  be  to  Nero,  that  he  has  banished 
^^  Cassias,  if  the:  feUowers  of  Brutus  are  still  al- 
^  lowed  to  flnurah  and  multiply  their  number^ 
^  Upon  die  whole,  you  have  na  occasion,  C»sar,  to 
^f  write  tothe  senate;  yen  need  not  mention  Thrasea 
^^to.tfaat  assembly^  leave  ham  to  our  itianagement, 
*^aiid'tiie  judgmeni:  of  the  &thers."  Nero  praised 
die. zeal  of  Cossutiarius,  and  added  fury  to  a  mind 
afaeady  beqt  ion. mischief*  To  forward  his  villany, 
he  gave  him  fir  a  coadjutor  Eprius  Mareellus,  an 
orator  of  a  turbulent  spirit  and  overbearing  elo- 
quence."' 

XXIIL  The  prosecution  against  Bareas  Soranus 
was  already  m  the  hands  c^  Ostorius  Sabinus,  a 
Roman  knight*  Soranus  was  returned  from  his  pro- 
consular  government  of  Asia.  His  conduct  in  the 
province  stood  distinguished  by  ju^ce  and  the  rec- 
latode  of  his  measures;  but  by  the  jealousy  of  Nero 
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XVI. 

j^  ^  Q  crimes.  He  had  opened  the  port  of  Ephesus,  and 
^^^  left  unpunished  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  peo- 
^  pie  of  Pergamus,  who  refused  to  let  Acratus  (a) 
one  of  the  emperor's  freedmen,  carry  off  the  statues 
and  pictures  that  adorned  their  city.  This  merito- 
rious conduct  was  an  offence  not  to  be  forgiven;  but 
constructive  crimes  were  to  be  held  forth  to  the 
public.  The  heads  of  the  accusation  were,  that 
Soranus  had  contracted  a  close  and  intimate  friend- 
ship with  Plautus  (A),  and  had  endeavoured  by  po- 
pular arts  to  incite  the  eastern  provinces  to  a  revolt. 
To  decide  the  fate  of  two  upright  citizens,  Nero 
chose  a  juncture  favourable  to  his  dark  design. 
Tiridates  was  on  his  way  to  Rome,  to  receive  the 
diadem  of  Armenia  from  the  hands  of  the  emperon 
He  thought  it  probable,  that,  in  the  splendour  of 
that  magnificent  scene,  the  horrors  of  domestic  cru- 
elty would  be  lost;  perhaps,  it  seemed  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity to  display  to  a  foreign  prince  the  grandeur  of 
a  Roman  emperor,  and  convince  him,  by  the  mur- 
der of  two  eminent  citizens,  that  the  imperial  power 
was  nothing  short  of  oriental  de^otism. 

XXIV.  The  city  went  forth  in  crowds  to  meet 
the  emperor  (a),  and  gaze  at  the  eastern  monarch. 
Thrasea  received  orders  not  to  appear  on  the  occa- 
sion. A  mind  like  his  was  not  to  be  disconcerted. 
With  his  usual  fortitude  he  sent  a  memorial  to  the 
prince,  requesting  to  know  by  what  act  of  his  life 
he  had  deserved  such  a  mark  of  displeasure.  He 
pledged  himself,  if  a  fair  hearing  were  granted,  to 
confute  his  enemies,  and  place  his  innpcence  in  the 
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clearest  lirfit.  Nero  received  the  memorial  with   book 

XVL 

eager  curiosity,  expecting  to  find  that  Thrasea,  un-  ^^  ^' 
der  the  operation  of  fear,  had  descended  to  the  Ian-    ^^Jj 
guage  of  flattery,  and  tarnished  his  own  honour  by      ••• 
magnifying  the  glory  of  the  prince.  Stung  by  dis- 
appointment, he  refused  to  grant  an  audience.  The 
sight  of  that  illustrious  citizen,  the  countenance,  the 
spirit,  and  the  virtue  of  the  man,  were  too  much  to 
encounter.  He  ordered  the  senate  to  be  convened. 
Thrasea,  in  the  mean  time,   consulted  with  his 
friends,  which  would  be  most  advisable,  to  enter  at 
large  into  his  defence,  or  to  behave  with  silent  in- 
dignation. They  were  divided  in  their  opinions. 

XXV.  Some  advised  him  to  enter  the  senate, 
and  confront  his  enemies  in  the  presence  of  that  as- 
sembly. ^^  Of  his  constancy  no  doubt  could  be  en- 
'*  tertained;  they  knew  that  nothing  could  fall  from 
"  him  unworthy  of  himself.  Every  word  from  his 
"lips  would  tend  to  augment  his  glory.  AVhen 
"  danger  threatened,  to  take  shelter  in  the  shade  of 
"  obscurity,  were  the  act  of  a  degenerate  spirit.  For 
"  him,  he  ought  to  have  the  people  round  him  to 
**  behold  the  scene;  a  great  man  advancing  bravely 
"  to  meet  his  fate,  would  be  a  spectacle  worthy  of 
"  their  applause.  The  senate  would  hear  with  as- 
"  tonishment  the  energy  of  truth,  and  the  sublime 
"  of  virtue.  Every  sentiment  from  the  mouth  of 
"Thrasea  would  rise  superior  to  humanity,  and 
"  sound  to  the  fathers  as  if  some  god  address- 
"ed  them.  Even  the  heart  of  Nero  might  for 
"once  relent.  Should  it  happen  otherwise;  should 
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BOOK   ^^  his  obdurate  nature  sliU  persist;  posterity  would 

-——"crown  with  immortal  glory  the  undaunted  cki- 

"stj.     « jsen,  who  distinguished  himself  from  those  un- 

6«  '    "happy  victims,  who  bowed  their  necks  to  the 

"tyrant's  stroke»  and  crept  in    silence   to  their 

"graves." 

XX  VI.  Others  were  of  a  different  opinion,  <:on- 
vinced  that  his  best  plan  would  be  to  wait  the  issqe 
at  his  own  house.  They  spoke  of  Thrasea  hlmsetf 
and  the  dignity  of  his  character  in  the  highest  terms» 
but  they  dreaded  that  his  adversaries  would  pour 
forth  a  torrent  of  insolence  and  opprobrious  )an^ 
guage.  "  They  desired  that  he  would  not  suffer  his 
"  ear  to  be  wounded  with  scurrility  mul  vile  abuse. 
"  Cossutianus  and  Eprius  Marcellus  were  not  ths 
"  only  enemies  of  virtue:  there  were  oCh«*S|  whose 
"  brutal  rage  might  incite  them  to  outn^,  and  even 
"  violence  to  his  person.  The  cruelty  of  Nero  Ipft 
"none  at  liberty.  In  a  general  panic  good  m(m 
"might  follow  the  worst  example.  It  would  be* 
"come  the  character  of  Thrasea  to  rescue  from 
"  infamy  that  august  assembly,  which  his  presence 
"  had  so  long  adorned.  If  he  did  not  attend  the 
"  meeting,  the  part,  which,  after  hearing  Thrase^  in 
"  bis  own  defence,  the  fathers  might  have  acted^ 
"  will  remain  problematical;  and  by  that  uncertainty 
"  the  honour  of  the  senate  may  be  saved.  To  hope 
"that  Nero  would  blush  for  }iis  crinne^,  were  to 
"  misunderstand  his  character.  His  unrel^ting  oni- 
"  elty  would  most  probably  fall  on  Thrasea's  wife, 
"  on  his  whok  family,  and  all  that  were  dear  to  him. 
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*^  for  these  reasons,  an  eminent  citl^ten,  who  had   book 
"  eyer  stipported  the  honour  of  hi3  name,  ^od  still  ^  ^  q 
^^flouii&t^ed  with  unblemished  iotegrity,  would  dft    ^^^ 
**  Well'to  remember  who  were  the  t^phers  of  wis*     ^^ 
^^  dom,  that  furnished  the  principles  and  the  model 
^*  of  his  CQuduct.  Since  he  had  crowded  into  his  life 
"  all  thf  ir  virtues,  it  would  become  him  to  emukte 
"  their  gloty;  in  his  falL*' 

,  Arulenus  Rqsticus  (a)  assisted  at  this  consulta- 
tion, lie  was,  at  that  time,  a  tribune  of  the  peQ|>le; 
a  young  man  of  sentiment,  eager  to  be  in  act^n» 
and  Warm  with  the  love  of  glory.  He  offered  to  ini 
terpose,  by  his  tribunitian  authority,  to  prevent  a 
decree  of  the  sepate.  "  Forbear,"  said  Thrasea, 
^^  and  learn,  young  man,  to  restrain  this  impetuous 
^^  ardour.  By  a  rash  opposition  you  cannot  save 
"yqur  ftiend,  and  you  may  bring  down  ruin  6n 
"yourself.  For  me,  I  have  lived  my  days;  my 
"  course  is  weU  High  finished;  it  now  remains,  that 
"  I  reach  the  goal  with  undiminished  honpur*  As 
**to  you,  my  friend,  you  have  but  lately  entered 
"the  career  of  civil  dignities.  Life  is  before  you, 
"  and  you  have  not  as  yet  [hedged  yourself  to  the 
"public.  Ere  you  take  a  decided  part,  it  will  be* 
"  hove  you  to  consider  well  the  times  uppn  which 
*?  youjane  fallfen,  and  the  principles  which  you  moan 
**to  avow."  Having  thus  declared  his  sentiment^, 
he  gave  no  opinion  concerning  the  prc^rkty  of  ap- 
pearing in  the  senate,  but  reserved  the  question  for 
his  own  private  meditation. 
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BOOK  XXVII.  On  the  following  day  two  prastorian  co- 
^  ^  Q  horts,  under  arms,  surrounded  the  temple  of  Venus, 
^i^  A  body  of  citizens,  with  swords  ill  concealed  be- 
•«•  i  neath  their  gowns,  invested  all  the  avenues.  In  the 
forum,  the  open  squares,  and  round  the  adjoining 
temples,  bands  of  soldiers  took  their  station,  and 
through  that  military  array  the  senators  were  obliged 
to  pass,  surrounded  by  soldiers  and  prastorian  guards. 
The  assembly  was  opened  by  Nero's  quasstor  (a), 
with  a  speech  in  the  name  of  the  prince,  complsun- 
ing,  "  That  the  fathers"  (no  particular  name  was 
mentioned)  "deserted  the  public  interest,  and  by 
"  their  example  taught  the  Roman  knights  to  loiter 
"  away  their  time  in  sloth,  and  inattention  to  the 
"  welfare  of  the  state.  Nor  could  it  be  matter  of 
"  wonder,  that  the  senators  from  the  distant  pro- 
^'^vinces  no  longer  attended  their  duty,  when  men 
"  of  consular  rank,  and  even  of  sacerdotal  dignity, 
"  thought  of  nothing  but  the  embellishment  of  their 
"  villas,  and  the  beauty  of  their  gardens  and  plea- 
"  sure-grounds."  This  message  was  intended  to  be 
a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  accusers,  and  their 
malice  knew  how  to  use  it. 

XXVIII.  Cossutianus  took  the  lead.  Eprius 
Marcellus  followed  him,  with  more  force  and  acri- 
mony. "  The  commonwealth,"  he  said,  "  is  on  the 
"brink  of  ruin.  Certain  turbulent  spirits  rear  their 
"crest  so  high,  that  no  room  is  left  for  the  milder 
"  virtues  of  the  prince.  The  senate  for  some  time 
"  past  has  been  negligent,  tame,  and  passive.  Your 
"  lenity,  conscript  fathers,  your  lenity  has  given  en- 
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^^  cour^^ement  to  sedition.  It  b  in  consequence  of  book 
"  your  indulgence,  that  Thrasea  presumes  to  tram-  ^  ^ '^^ 
"pie  on  the  laws;  that  his  son-in  law,  Helvidius  ^% 
"Priscus  (a),  adopts  the  same  pernicious  princi-  *•• 
"  pies;  that  Paconius  Agrippinus  (b)j  with  the  in- 
"  veterate  hatred  towards  the  house  of  Caesar,  which 
^^  he  inherits  from  his  father,  declares  open  hostility; 
^^  and  that  Curtiiis  Montanus  (c),  in  seditious  verses, 
"  spreads  abroad  the  venom  of  his  pen.  Where  is 
V  Thrasea  now?  I  want  to  see  the  man  of  consular 
"  rank  in  his  place;  I  want  to  see  the  sacerdotal 
"dignitary  offering  up  vows  for  the  emperor;  I 
"  want  to  see  the  citizen  taking  the  oaths  of  fidelity. 
"  Perhaps  that  haughty  spirit  towers  above  the  laws 
"  and  the  religion  of  our  ancestors;  perhaps  he  means 
*^  to  throw  off  the  mask,  and  own  himself  a.traitor 
"  and  an  enemy  to  his  country.  Let  him  appear  in 
<<  this  assembly;  let  the  patriot  come;  let  the  leader 
:"  of  .&ction  shew  himself;  the  man  who  ^o  often 
"  played  the  orator  in  this  assembly,  and  took  under 
.<<  his  patronage  the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  prince. 
"  Let  us  hear  his  plan  of  government:  what  does 
"  he  wbh  to  change?  What  abuses  does  he  mean  to 
^'  reform?  If  he  came  every  day  with  objections,  the 
^*  cavilling  spirit  of  the  man  might  tease,  perplex, 
^^  and  embarrass  us;  but  now  his  sullen  silence  is 
"  worse;  it  condemns  every  thing  in  the  gross.  And 
*^  why  all  this  discontent?  A  settled  peace  prevails 
'*  in  every  quarter  of  the  empire:  does  that  afflict 
*^  him?  Our  armies,  without  the  effusion  of  Roman 
'^  blood,  have  been  victorious:  is  that  the  cause  of 
^^  his  disaffection?  He  sickens  in  the  midst  of  pros- 
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BOOK  "  perity;  he  repines  at  the  flourishit^  state  of  his 
^  ^  ^  "  country:  he  deserts  the  forum;  he  ayoids  the  the- 

j^*^  "  aire,  and  the  temples  of  die  city;  he.  threatens  to 
*•  **  abjure  his  country,  and  retire  into,  vpluntary  ba- 
^^nishment;  he  acknowledges  none  of  your  laws; 
<<  your  decrees  are  to  Urn  no  better  than  mockery; 
**  he  owns  no  magistrates,  and  Rmne  to  him  is  no 
^^  longer  Rome*  htt  hhn  therefoi:e.  be  ciit  off  at  xmce 
^*  from  a  ci^i  where  he  has  long  lived  an  al^en; 
*^  the  love  of  his  country  banished  .from  faia  hearty 
**and  the  people  odious  to  hi3  si^ht«'^ .        .     .1 

XXIX.  MarceDus  delivered  thx^  invective  in  a 
stnun  of  vehemence,  that  gave  additional  terror  to 
^  the  natural  ferocity  c^  a  stem  and  savage  counte- 

nance. Hb  voice  grew  louder,  his  fbatures  .more 
chhxiged,  and  his.  eyes  flashed  with  fire«.  The  senate 
heard  him,  but  witk  emotions  unf^  before:  rdie 
Kttled  melancbdy,  which,  that  block  peiood  nlade 
habitual^  gave  way  to  stranger  feelings.  Tbey  saw 
a  band  o[  soldiers,  round  them,  and  ^ey  debated  itk 
the  midst  of  swords  and  javelins.  Tfarasea  was  ab- 
sent, but  the  ven^able  figure  of  the  man  presented 
itself  to  every  ima^nation.  They  feh  Tor  Helvidius 
Friscus,  ivho  was  doomed  to  su&r,  Tiatfqt  imputed 
guih,  but  because  he  was  allied  to  aii  innocent  .»id 
virtuous  citizen.  What  was  the  crime  of  Agrippi- 
nus?  The  misfortunes  of  hb  fiither,  cut  off  by  the 
cruelty  of  Tiberius,  rose  in  judgment  against  the 
son.  The  case  of  Montanus  (a)  was  thought  hard 
and  oppcesslve.  Hb  poetry  was  a  proof  of  genius, 
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not  of  malice;  and  yet,  for  a  pretended  libd  on  the  BboK 
prince,  m  youth  of  expectation  tvu  to  be  drircn  ^  ^j  ^ 
from  his  cbuntry.  ^"/g. 


01« 


XXX.  Amidst  the  tumuH  and  distractiofa  which 
this  busness  excited,  Ostorius  Sabinus,  the  accuser 
of  Bareas  Soranus,  entered  the  senate.  He  opened  at 
once,  and  charged  as  a  crim^,  die  friendship  thai 
sub^sled  between  Soranus  and  RubeUios  Phuitus. 
He  added,  that  the  whole  tenour  of  his  ddminis- 
tration  in  Asia  was  directed,  not  for  the  publio 
good,  but  lo  promote  lus  own  popularity,  and  to 
spread  a  ^irit  of  sedition  through  the  provinces. 
These  accusaitions  had  been  long  since  fitbricaDed^ 
and  were  then  gtawn  threadbare;  but  the  prose- 
ciitor  was  ready  with  a  new  allegation,  which  in- 
volved Servilia,  the  daughter  of  Soranus,  in  he^ 
frtfaer's  datfigen  The  duu|;e  against  her  was,  thstt 
she  had  distribttted  sums  of  money  among  meil 
drilled  in  judicial  astrology.  The  fiict  was,  Servilid, 
with  no  o^er  motives  than  those  of  filial  piety,  had 
the  imprudence,  natural  at  her  time  of  life,  to  apply 
to  a  set  of  fortune-tetters,  in  order  to  satisfy  hct 
mind  about  the  fete  of  her  family,  and  to  learn 
whether  Nero's  resentftient  was  by  any  pos^UUty 
to  be  appeased,  and  what  would  be  the  issue  of  tb6 
business  in  the  senate. 

St^  was  died  to  appear  in  the  senate  before  die 
tribunal  of  the  consuls.  On  one  side  stood  the  s^d 
father;  on  the  other  his  daughter,  in  the  bloom  of 
Ufe,  not  having  yet  completed  her  twositiedi  year; 
but  even  dien  in  a  state  of  destalulionf,  ilill  kment: 

Vol.  III.  2N 
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BOOK   ing  the  &te  of  her  husband,  Aimius  PoUio,  lately 
.  ^  '    torn  from  her,  and  condemned  to  banishment.  She 

Am     L>.    Kfm 

*i^    Stood  in  silent  sorrow,  not  daring  to  Itft  her  eyes  to 
^*     her  fiither,  whom  by  her  imprudent  zeal  she  had 
involved  in  new  misfortunes. 


XXXI.  The  accuser  pressed  hcf  with  que^oos* 
He  desired  to  know,  wtMCther  she  had  not  sold  her 
bridal  ornaments,  her  jewels  and  her  necklace,  to 
supply  herself  with  money  for  magic  sacrifices?  She 
fell  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  wept  in  bitterness 
of  heart  Her  sorrows  were  too  big  ibr  utterance. 
She  embraced  the  altars,  and  rising  suddenly,  ex* 
claimed  with  vehemence,  ^*  I  have  invoked  no  ki- 
^^  fismal  gods;  1  have  used  no  unhallowed  rites,  no 
*^  magic,  no  incantations.  My  unhappy  prayers  asked 
*^  no  more  than  that  you,  Cassar,  and  you,  conscript 
^*  &thers,  would  extend  your  jx-otection  to  this  best 
**  of  men,  this  most  affectionate  parent.  For  lum  I 
^^  sold  my  jewels;  for  him  I  disposed  of  my  bridal 
*^  on^aments,  and  for  him  I,  gave  up  the  garments 
^^  suited  to  my  rank.  In. the  same  cause  I  was  wil- 
'^  ling  to  sacrifice  my  life:  the  blood  in  my  veins 
^'  was  at  his  service.  The  men  whom  I  consulted 
**  were  all  strangers  to  me;  I  had  no  knowledge  of 
'^  them.  They  best  can  tell  who  they  are,  suid  what 
^^  they  profess.  The  name  of  the  prince  was  never 
''  mentioned  by  me  but  with  that  respect,  which  I 
*^pay  to.  the  gods.  What  I  did  was  my  own  act: 
*'that  miseiable  man,  my  unhappy  father,  knew 
**  nothing  of  it<  If  any  crime  has  been  ccvnmitted, 
**  be  is  innocent:  I,  and  I  alone  am  guilty." 
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XXXII.  Soranas  could  no  longer  restrain  him-  book 
self.  He  interrupted  his  daughter,  crying  aloud,  ^  ^  '^- 
**  She  was  not  witfi  me  in  Asia;  she  is  too  young  to  ^*^ 
" have  any  knowledge  of  Rubellius  Plautus.  In  the  '^' 
^  accusation  against  her  husband  she  was  not  in- 
^'  vdved;  her  filial  piety  is  her  only  crime.  Distin- 
'^gui^  her  case  from  mine;  respect  the  cause  of 
*^  innocence,  and  on  my  head  let  your  worst  ven- 
^*  geance  fell.  I  am  ready  to  meet  my  fete/'  Widi 
these  W(»xls,  he  rushed  to  embrace  his  child;  she 
advanced  to  meet  him,  but  the  lictors  interposed  to 
prevent  die  pathetic  scene.  The  witnesses  were, 
called  in.  The  fathers  had  hitherto  listened  to  all  that 
passed,  with  emotions  of  pity;  but  pity  was  soon  con* 
verted  into  a  stronger  passion.  The  appearance  of 
Publius  Egnatius  (n),  the  cli^t  of  Soranus,  hired  to 
give  evidence  against  his  patron  and  his  friend,  kin- 
dled a  general  indignation.  This  man  professed  him- 
self a  fdlower  of  the  stoic  sect.  He  had  leaomed  in  that 
school  to  retail  the  maxims  of  virtue,  and  could 
teach  his  features  to  assume  an  air  of  simplicity, 
while  fraud  and  perfidy,  and  avarice,  lay  lurking  at 
his  heart.  The  temptation  of  money  drew  forth  his 
hidden  character,  md  the  hypocrite  stood  detected. 
His  treachery  gave  a  standing  lesson  to  mankind,  > 
that,  in  the  commerce  of  the  workl,  it  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  guard  against  open  and  avowed  iniquity» 
since  die  professors  of  friendship  can,  under  a 
counterfeit  resemblance  of  vfatue,  nourish  the  w(»^t 
of  vices,  and  prove,  in  the  end,  the  most  pernicious 
enemies. 


moK  XXXm.  Tlie  am^  d^y  product  a  ^ptendid  ex- 
^  p'^  ample  of  tnith  and  hmo^r  in  the  p€»f9m  of  Caseiiit 
I119.  '  Aselepiod^iis;  a  nan  dtetlagui^^  by  hb  w^atlb, 
M-'  and  limked  with  the  mo^  eminetit  inlndotitairtA  of 
Bitfaynia.  Having  loved  wd  fioiAatwed  Sioffaiiw  into 
prasperi^,  he  did  not  de9ert  him  in  the  hwr  cS 
cUstresfi.  He  $tiU  adhered  tq  hm  with  unaterod 
friendship,  and  for  his  eonstanoy  tvaa  di^ved  ci 
his  aH,  and  sent  into  banishmenjt;  the  goda,  in  t^w 
just  diapensations,  permitting  an  example  of  virtue^ 
even  in  ruin,  to  atand  in  ewtraat  to  ancceaalal  vH* 
]any«  Thrasea,  Soramis,  and  Servilia»  were  ^Bowed 
to  diooae  tiieir  mode  of  dying.  Helvidins  Pi^iia 
and  PaoQiyaia  Afrippinus  were  ba^ahed  out;  of 
Italy.  Montanua  owed  hia  ps^^on  Iq^  t^  infljo^M^ 
of  his  fitther,  but  was  declared,  incapable  oi  holding 
any  pnU&e  oftce.  The  prosecuttws^  were  am^  re- 
warded* £prius(  Marcelhis,  and  Cos^tigmw  received 
each  of  them  fifty  ^ouaaod  aesteroea*  GNtoriii^  St^ 
binus  obtained  a  grant  el  twelve  ^^awd,  wijtft^  1i» 
ornaments  of  the  quieatai^ib^ 

XXXIV.  Towttffda  lihe  doae  of  dajr,.  the^  cotmt- 
lar  qoaDstor  (o>  waa  se^t  to  Thraa^,  wdho  waa  ^len 
wipsmg  himself  m  his  garden»  attended  by  a  nwn^ 
bdr  of  friends^  tibe  most  ilhistnow  of  both  aexes* 
Den^etrius  (6),  a  philosopher  of  the'  eymo  ^hpol» 
was  tfie  person  who  chiefly  engaged  his  atlliei^ioii> 
Their  conversation,  aa  vms  infeired  ^m  look^^ 
earnest  meniag,  and  firom  some  e^pmssions  dis- 
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tiactly  heard,  tttrned  upon  llie  immortalfty  of  the   book 
aool,  and  its  separation  from  the  body-  Thrasea  had  j^^\ 
not  hoardof  the  decree  that  paaaed  the  senaley  when    J^^ 
hia  intimate  friend^  Demitins  Cacili&nua,  «rrived      ^ 
y^nAk  the  uateippy  tidings*  The  company  meiitod* 
into  tears.  Thiasea  aav  their  generous  sympudiy; 
he  heard  their  lamentations:  but  fearing  that  the       ' 
interest,  which  they  took  in  the  lot  of  a  man  doom- 
ed to  destruction,  might  involve  them  in  future  dan- 
ger, he  conjured  them  to  retire.  Arria  (c),  his  wife, 
inspired  by  the  memorable  example  of  her  mother, 
resdved  to  share  her  husband's  fate.  Thrasea  en- 
treated her  to  continue  longer  in  life,  and  not  de- 
prive their  daughter  of  the  only  comfort  and  sup- 
port of  her  tender  years. 

XXXV.  He  then  walked  into  his  portico,  and  there 
received  the  consular  quaestor.  An  air  of  satisfac- 
tion was  visible  in  his  countenance.  He  had  been 
informed  that  Hdvidius,  his  son-in-law»  had  met 
with  nothing  harsher  than  a  sentence  of  banishment 
out  of  Italy.  The  decree  of  the  senate,  drawn  up  in 
fixm,  being  delivered  to  him,  he  withdrew  to  his 
chamber,  attended  by  Helvidius  and  Demetrius. 
He  there  presented  both  his  arms;  and  the  veins 
h^g  opened,  as  soon  as  the  blood  began  to  flow, 
he  desired  the  quaestor  to  draw  nearer,  and  sprink^ 
Img  the  floor  with  his  vital  drops,  *^  Thus,"  he  said, 
'^let  us  make  libation  to  JtrpiT£R  the^  delive- 
^^  r£r!  Behold,  young  man,  a  mind  undaunted  and 
"  resigned:  and  may  the  gods  avert  from  you  so 
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BOOK  ^^  severe  a  trial  of  your  rirtue!  But  yoa  are  fatten 
**  oa  cvfl  times,  in  which  you  will  find  it  expedient 

^^    *^to  fortify  yoor  soul  by  examples  of  unshaken 

<*•     *^  constancy."  The  approach  of  death  was  slow  and 

lii^;ering.  As  his  pains  increased,  he  raised  his 

eyes,  and  turning  to  Demetrius    ***** 
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nians. But  changing  his  mind  a  second  time,  he  sets  out 
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THE  ANNALS. 
I.  It  is  not  without  reeret  that  we  lose  the  words  ^pp?"^ 

^  BOOK 

of  a  great  man  at  the  point  of  death»  All  we  know  xvl 
is,  that  Thrasea  fixed  his  eyes  on  his  friend  Deme-  ^gYi^' 
trius,  and  there  Tacitus  fails  us.  What  the  philoso-  ^^* 
pher  said,  cannot  now  be  collected  from  any  con- 
temporary  historian..  It  is  probable  that  he  expired 
in  a  short  time  after.  Seeing  the  vices  of  the  age, 
and  the  savage  cruelty  of  the  reigning  prince,  it 
cannot  be  matter  of  wonder,  that  a  man  of  virtue, 
fortified  by  the  doctrines  of  the  stoic  school,  did  not 
think  it  awful  to  die.  He  was  often  heard  to  say, 
that  he  had  rather  lay  down  his  life  to-day,  than  be 
to«morrow  banished  to  an  island.  That  sentiment 
was  applauded  by  the  philosophers  (a)  of  the  age. 
With  the  same  spirit  he  was  used  to  declare  his 
mind  in  conversation  with  his  friends.  If,  he. said, 
Nero  intended  ttfiiestroy  no  one  but  me,  I  could 
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Appendix,  excuse  his  flatterers;  but  flattery  will  not  save  their 
^y^   lives.  Since  death  is  a  debt  that  all  must  pay,  it  is 

A.  u.  c.  better  to  die  in  freedom,  than  live  an  ignominious 
A.^D.  slave.  All  that  Nero  can  do,  is  to  shorten  my  days: 
^^'  my  memory  will  subsist,  and  men  will  continue  to 
talk  of  me.  But  for  the  tribe  of  abject  sycophants, 
they  will  perish,  and  be  mentioned  no  more.  Thra-* 
sea  was  not  more  distinguished  by  his  unshaken 
fortitude,  than  by  ihe  virtues  of  humanity.  Pliny 
the  consul  celebrates  him  for  an  apothegm,  which 
shews  in  the  fairest  light  the  amiable  tenderness  of 
his  nature.  An  unforgiving  disposition  was  in  his 
eyes  not  only  imgenerous,  but  immoral;  it  was, 
therefore,  his  maxim  (6),  that  he,  who  suffers  him- 
self to  hate  vice,  will  hate  mankind.  It  were  super- 
fluoua  to  add  any  further  particulars  of  a  man  so 
truly  eminent.  Tacitus  says,  that  by  deaittoying 
him,  Nero  intended,  by  the  same  blow,  to  destroy 
virtue  itsd£  All  praise  is  summed  up  in  that  $hoit 
encomium. 

Soranus,  and  his  daughter  Servilia,  died  with 
equal  virtue,  and  equal  glory*  Helvidius  Priscus 
(r),  as  already  mentioned,  was  condemned  to  exile. 
Paconius  Agrippinus  {d)  met  with  the  same  seve* 
rity.  Like  his  friend  Helvidius,  he  was  a  man  of 
distinguished  virtue,  and  undaunted  resolt^ion.  Be- 
ing  informed  that  his  trial,  though  he  was  not  cited 
to  appear,  was  actually  depending  before  the  soiate, 
May  the  gods  grant  me  their  protection!  s^d  he; 
hut  it  is  now  the  fifth  hour,  and  that  is  the  time 
when  I  usually  bathe.  His  cause  was  not  16ng  in 
suspense.  Being  informed  that  judgment  was  pro- 
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nouiiced  against  faim,  he  cafanlj  asked.  What  is  fte  Ai^pendix. 
sencieiiee?  Death  or  bani^ment?  Bting  told  that  it   ^x^ 


was  tiie  latter^  And  what  have  they  done  with  my  a.  u.  g. 
e&cts?  You  are  kft  in  possession  of  them.  Well  a.  n. 
then,  said  he,  I  can  dkie  at  Aricia  (e).  He  accepted 
}m  fife^  and,  by  his  calm  indifference^  gained  as 
much  glory  as  others  by  the  fortitude  with  which 
they  met  their  fate.  Demetrius^  the  friend  of  Thra- 
sea,  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  Nero.  The  tyrant 
threalebiicd  instant  execution.  You  may  command 
it,  said  Demetrius;  you  threaten  me  with  death,  and 
natum  threaleiis  you  (/)•  The  intrepid  firmness  of 
a  poor  phflosopher,  or  perhaps  the  meanness  of  his 
condktDn,  sav^^d  his  life« 

II*  Comutus,  another  philosopher,  who  professed 
the  dootnnes  of  the  IHatonic  school,  had  the  misfor- 
tmie  to  be  consulted  on  the  subject  (^  a  poem, 
\diicfa  Nero  had  projected  (a).  He  s;p6kt  his  nund 
w^  honest  iteedom,  and  for  tlKit  offence  was  im- 
mediately Isam^ied.  Nor  was  the  cruelty  of  the 
prince  appeased  by  the  number  that  fell  a  sacrifice; 
he  still  ^rsted  fat  blood;  but  happily  a  scene  of 
splendour,  then  ready  to  be  displayed,  engaged  his 
attention,  and  gafve  the  people  some  respite  from 
^e  rage  of  an  insatiate  tyrant,  Tiridates,  who,  with 
the  cons^t  of  his  brother  Vologeses,  the  Parthian 
king,  had  agreed  with  Corbulo  to  undertake  a  jour- 
ney to  'Rome  (6),  in  order  there  to  receive  the  regal 
diadem  from  the  hand  o{  the  emperor,  was  arrived 
in  It^y«  Nero  was  then  at  Naples,  and,  in  that  city, 
the  eastern  prmce  was  admitted  to  his  presence. 
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Appendte.  The  spectacle  was  magnificent.  It  served  at  once 
^^^  to  gratify  the  pride  of  a  Roman  emperor,  and  for  a 
^u.c.  ^™^  ^^  sooth  the  afflictions  of  the  people.  Tiridates 
a!d.  ^^*  attended  by  a  long  procession  of  officers  and  a 
^'  military  band  appointed  by  Corbulo.  He  had,  be- 
sides, not  less  than  three  thousand  of  the  Parthian 
nobility  in  his  train,  with  his  wife,  and  the  sons  (c) 
of  Vologeses,  of  Pacorus,  and  Monobazus.  His 
march  through  the  provinces  had  no  appearance  of 
a  prince  subdued,  and  forced  to  submit  to  the  will 
of  a  conqueror.  Till  he  entered  the  city  of  Naples 
all  was  grandeur  and  royal  magnificence.  The  act 
of  humiliation  still  remained.  He  was  to  pay  homage 
to  the  emperor  on  his  knees.  Mortifying  as  that 
circumstance  was  to  an  oriental  king,  Tiridates 
submitted  to  prostrate  himself  at  Nero's  feet.  Volo- 
geses  had  stipulated  with  Corbulo,  that  his  brother 
should  not  be  compelled  to  deliver  up  his  sword 
(d);  and  Tiridates  called  it  an  ignominious  act,  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  the  Arsacidae.  Nothing  could 
extort  his  sword.  He  is  said  to  have  nailed  it  to  the 
scabbard.  The  magnanimity,  with  which  he  refused 
to  comply,  obtained  the  applause  of  all,  who  beheld 
a  scene  so  new  and  magnificent. 

The  court  set  out  for  Rome.  Nero  thought  pro- 
per to  make  some  stay  at  Puteoli  (tf),  in  order  to 
entertain  his  royal  visitor  with  a  shew  of  gladiators. 
The  spectacle  was  exhibited  by  Patrobius  (/),  one 
of  the  emperors  freedmen,  with  great  expence  and 
prodigious  pomp.  The  genius  of  Nero  could  not 
lie  still  on  such  an  occasion.  In  his  opinion  it  was 
fit  that  a  foreign  prince,  and  his  Parthian  courtiers. 
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should  know  how  well  the  emperor  of  Rome  could  Appendu. 
sing,  Tiridates  beheld  the  whole  with  mixed  emo-    ^^\h 
tions  of  wonder,  admiration  and  contempt.  The  ex-  a  u.  c. 
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amjde  of  Nero  did  not  tempt  him  to  exhibit  his  a.^d. 
person  as  a  shew  to  the  people.  He  scorned  to  de- 
scend into  the  arena,  but  did  not  think  it  beneath 
his  dignity  to  call  for  his  bow  and  arrow,  and  from 
the  throne,  where  he  was  seated,  to  give  a  specimen 
of  his  dexterity.  He  aimed  at  &e  wild  beasts,  and 
the  spectators  admired  his  address  and  the  vigour 
of  his  arm.  Historians  relate  as  a  &ct  (g),  that  two 
bulls  were  transfixed  by  one  arrow,  and  died  on  the 
spot. 

in.  Nero  proceeded,  with  a  grand  cavalcade,  on 
his  way  to  Rome,  where  the  most  splendid  prepa- 
rations were  made  for  his  reception.  The  whole  city 
was  illuminated,  and  the  houses  decorated  with  gar« 
lands  and  laurel  wreaths.  The  people  crowded  to- 
gether from  all  quarters,  and  rent  the  air  with  shouts 
and  acclamations,  while  the  emperor  with  Tiridates 
and  the  Parthian  nobility  in  his  train,  made  his  tri- 
umphal entry.  A  day  was  fixed  for  Tiridates  to  re- 
ceive the  diadem  from  the  hands  of  Nero.  Nothing 
(Could  equal  the  pomp  and  splendour,  with  which 
that  ceremony  was  performed  (a).  On  the  preceding 
evening,  the  city  was  again  illuminated,  and  the 
streets  adorned  with  flowers.  At  the  dawn  of  day, 
an  incredible  multitude  repaired  to  the  forum;  the 
lops  of  houses  were  crowded  with  spectators,  and 
a  splendid,  but  theatrical  pomp  was  exhibited  with 
lavish  expence.  The  people,  dressed  in  white  robes, 
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Appendix,  cfowncd  with  laurels,  and  ranked  in  their  several 
XVI.     tribes,  walked  in  procession  to  their  respective  seats* 

A.  u.  c.  The  praetorian  guards,  with  their  standards  ranged 
A.  D.  in  order,  and  their  colours  flying,  displayed  their 
glittering  arms.  Nero  entered  the  forum  in  his  tri- 
umphal  habit.  The  whole  body  of  the  senate  fol- 
lowed in  his  train.  He  took  his  seat  on  a  curule 
chair,  amidst  the  standards  and  the  eagles.  In  a 
short  time  after,  Tiridates  made  his  appearance. 
The  soldiers  opened  their  lines;  he  advanced  through 
the  ranks,  with  his  eastern  nobility  in  his  train.  He 
approached  the  rostrum,  and  on  his  knees  offered 
^  homage  to  Nero.  The  people  were  not  able  to  con- 
tain  their  joy.  They  saw  the  pride  of  an  oriental 
king  humbled  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor.  The  ma- 
jesty of  Rome  filled  every  imagination.  A  shout 
burst  forth  from  the  enraptured  multitude.  Tiri- 
dates was  astonished  at  the  sound:  he  stood  at  gaze, 
and  his  heart  shrunk  within  him.  Nero  raised  him 
from  the  ground,  and,  having  clasped  him  in  his 
arms,  placed  the  diadem  on  his  head  (6),  amidst 
the  repeated  shouts  and  acclamations  of  the  people. 

IV.  The  Parthian  prince,  not  yet  recovered  hova 
his  surprise,  in  the  hurry  and  agitation  of  his  spirits, 
addressed  himself  to  Nero,  in  substance  as  follows: 
"  You  see  before  you  a  prince  descended  from  the 
"  line  of  the  Arsacidae;  you  behold  the  brother  of 
"two  kings,  Vologeses.  and  Pacorus;  and  yet  I 
"  own  myself  your  slave.  You,  no  less  than  (a) 
"  J/ifAra,  are  to  me  a  god.  I  pay  you  the  same 
"  veneration  as  I  do  to  the  Sun.  Without  your  pro- 
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"  tection,  I  have  no  kbgdom;  my  rights  must  flow  Appendix. 
**  from  you.  You  are  the  author  of  my  fortune;  and  xvi!^ 
"your  will  is  fete."  An  ancient  prastor  undertook  A.  u. c. 
to  be  interpreter  on  the  occasion.  The  people,  well  a.d. 
convinced  that  Nero,  by  his  vices,  had  forfeited  all 
kind  of  claim  to  such  respectful  language,  received 
it  as  the  homage  of  a  king  to  the  majesty  of  the 
Roman  name.  This  speech  was  sufEciently  mean 
and  abject,  but  the  arrogance  and  ferocity  of  Nero's 
answer  (b)  exceeded  every  thing.  "  I  congratulate 
"you  on  the  wisdom,  that  brought  you  thus  fer 
"to  enjoy  the  sunshine  of  my  presence,  and  my 
"  protection.  The  diadem,  which  your  father  could 
"  not  leave  you,  nor  your  brothers  confirm  in  your 
"  hand,  is  the  gift  which  I  bestow.  The  kingdom 
"  of  Armenia  is  yours:  I  place  you  on  the  vacant 
"  throne.  From  this  day  you  and  your  brothers  may 
"  learn,  that  it  is  mine  to  raise  or  depose  the  mo- 
"  narchs  of  the  earth,  as  my  wisdom  shall  direct." 
Such  was  the  haughty  style,  in  which  Nero  spoke 
of  himself;  but  he  did  not  long  support  his  gran- 
deur. The  coronation  being  over,  he  adjourned  to 
Pompey's  theatre,  where  the  scene  was  prepared, 
at  an  enormous  expence,  with  the  most  superb  de- 
corations. The  stage,  and  the  whole  inside  of  that 
noble  structure,  were  cased  {c)  with  gold.  Such  a 
profusion  of  wealth  and  magnificence  had  never 
been  displayed  to  view.  To  screen  the  spectators 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  a  purple  canopy,  inlaid 
with  golden  stars,  was  spread  over  their  heads.  In 
the  centre  was  seen,  richly  embroidered,  the  figure 
of  Nero  in  the  act  of  driving  a  curricle.  To  the  ex- 
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Appendix.  Ubitioiis  of  the  theatre  the  pleasures  of  die  table 
^^   succeeded.  The  banquet  (rf)  was  the  most  smuptu- 

A.U.  a  ous  tliat  taste  and  luxury  could  contrive.  When 
a!v.  the  appetite  of  the  guests  was  satisfied,  the  public 
diversions  were  once  more  resumed.  Nero  seized 
the  opportunity  to  dbplay  his  talents;  and  he,  who 
a  little  befcH-e  was  master  rf  the  universe,  ap- 
peared in  the  characters  of  charioteer,  comedian, 
singer,  and  buffoon.  He  sung  on  the  stage,  and 
drove  round  the  circus  in  his  green  livery  (e).  The 
king  of  Armenia  saw  the  prince,  who  talked  of 
dealing  out  crowns  and  sceptres,  warbling  a  tune, 
and  managing  the  reins  for  the  entert^ment  of  his 
subjects.  Such  despicable  talents,  he  knew,  could 
neither  form  a  warrior  nor  a  legislator.  His  g^ory,  it 
now  was  evident,  depended  on  the  virtue  and  the 
genius  of  men  very  different  fh>m  himself.  How  he 
found  a  people  tame  enough  to  obey,  and  general 
officers  wiUing  to  command  his  armies,  was  matter 
of  wonder  to  the  Parthian  prince.  Struck  with  that 
idea,  he  could  not  refrain  from  saying  to  Nero, 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart  (y),  "  You  have  in 
"  Corbulo  a  most  valuable  slave."  The  drift  and 
good  sense  of  the  observation  made  no  impressi<Hi 
on  a  frivolous  mind  like  that  of  Nero.  An  emperor, 
who  placed  his  glory  in  being  a  scenic  performer, 
paid  no  attention  to  the  merit  of  Corbulo.  If  he 
understood  the  reflection  of  the  eastern  prince,  he 
shewed  afterwards,  that  the  only  use  he  made  of  it 
was,  to  nourish  a  secret  jealousy,  and  plan  the  ruin 
of  an  officer,  whose  fame  in  arms  was  too  great  for 
a  tyrant  to  endure. 
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As  soon  as  the  diversions  of  the  theatre  and  the  Appeodu. 
circus  ended,  Nero  thought  fit  to  open  a  more  im-  ^^f 
portant  scene.  He  proceeded  with  a  grand  retinue  a.  u.  c. 
to  the  capitol,  where  he  entered  with  a  branch  of  a.  a 
laurel  in  his  hand;  and,  as  if  he  had  subdued  Arme- 
nia, the  cliKurioteer  arid  player  of  interludes  was  sa- 
luted Imi^ehator.  His  vanity  was  now  amply  grati- 
fied; but  vanity  was  not  the  only  spring  of  his  actidns* 
To  be  an  adept  in  ma^c  arts  had  been  for  some 
time  his  predominant  passion;  and,  as  Tiridates 
brought  with  him  in  his  train  a  number  of  the  Par- 
thian Magi,  be  thought  the  opportunity  fair  to 
lealn  all  the  secrets  of  an  occult  science,,  which  he 
believed  was  not  the  itiere  illusion  of  mathematicians 
and  pretended  philosophers.  Tiridates  studied  to  in- 
gratiate himself,  and  was  proud  to  have  the  empe-^ 
ror  of  Rome  for  his  pupil  (^).  By  his  desire,  the 
Magi  opened  all  their  stores  of  knowledge,  and 
Nero,  with  the  anxiety  of  a  guilty  mind,  was  eager 
to  pry  into  futurity.  He  was  master  of  the  Roman 
world,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  bis  oriental  teach- 
ers, flattered  himself  that  he  should  soon  be  able  to 
controul  the  ways  of  Providence,  and  give  the  law 
to  the  gods.  With  this  view  he  passed  his  time  in 
close  conference  with  a  set  of  Chaldean  impostors; 
but  Tiridates  was  liot  able,  in  return  for  the  king- 
dom of  Armenia,  to  teach  his  benefactor  the  art  of 
holding  commerce  with  evil  spirits,  Nero  found  the 
whole  to  be  a  system  of  fraud.  Instead  of  being  en- 
abled to  hold  a  council  with  infernal  powers,  he 
was^  left  to  the  suggestions  of  his  own  heart,  and 
the  advice  of  a  perni(;ious  crew  of  abandoned  men 
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Appeodu.  and  women,  who  were  the  emperor^s  confidential 

BOOK 

XVI.     ministers,  and  the  instruments  of  every  villany. 
A.  u.  c. 

819. 

^^P'  V.  It  is  certain  that  Nero's  pas^on  for  the  guitar, 
and  stage-music,  was  not  greater  than  his  ambition 
to  excel  in  magic  incantaticms;  but  though  his  hopes 
were  frustrated,  he  did  not  cease  to  entertain  Tiri- 
dates  with  the  most  lavish  profusion.  An  enormous 
sum  (a)  was  issued  every  day  to  the  Armenian 
king,  for  the  support  of  his  own  grandeur,  and  the 
courtiers  in  his  train.  At  his  departure  a  still  larger 
sum  was  ordered,  as  a  present  fh>m  the  emperor; 
and,  that  he  might  rebuild  the  city  of  Artaxata  (i), 
which  had  been  levelled  to  the  ground,  a  number 
of  artificers  were  added,  at  a  vast  expence,  to  the 
retinue  of  the  Parthian  prince,  who  also  engaged  a 
number  of  others  to  attend  him,  for  stipulated  wa- 
ges, to  his  own  country.  The  consequence  of  Nero's 
generosity  was,  that  the  fixing  of  a  king  on  the 
throne  of  Armenia,  was  a  heavier  burthen  to  the 
Romans,  than  any  of  their  most  expensive  wars. 
There  is  reason  to  think,  that  the  want  of  success 
^in  the  attempt  to  make  Nero  believe  in  the  religion 
of  the  Magij  served  in  some  degree,  to  open  the 
eyes  of  Tiridates,  and  remove  the  errors  of  eastern 
superstition.  In  order  to  visit  Rome  he  had  taken  a 
wide  compass  over  an  immense  tract  of  country,  and 
travelled  all  the  way  by  land.  ITie  cause  of  this  cir- 
cuitous and  laborious  journey  must  be  referred  to 
the  superstition  of  his  native  country.  In  the  creed 
of  the  Parthian  Magi,  the  sea  was  said  to  be  a  sa- 
cred element  (c);  and  to  spit  in  it,  or  defile  the  pu- 
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ri^  of  the  waters  by  the  superfluities  of  the  human  Appendix, 
body,  was  held  to  be  profane  and  impious.  The  ^xvt 
design,  probably,  was,  by  that  doctrine  to  prevent  a.  u.  c. 
migration,  and  what  at  first  was  policy,  received  in  a.  d. 
time  the  sanction  of  religion;  But  Tiridates,  during 
his  stay  at  Rome,  so  far  weeded  out  the  prejudices 
of  education,  that  he  made  no  scruple  to  return  by 
sea.  He  embarked  at  Brundusium  (cf),  and,  having 
crossed  the  Adriatic,  arrived  at  the  port  of  Dyrra- 
chium  (e).  From  that  place  he  pursued  his  voyage 
along  the  coast  of  Asia,  and,  being  safely  landed, 
visited  the  Roman  provinces,  and  the  most  splendid 
cities  on  the  continent.  Before  he  entered  the  confines 
of  Armenia,  Corbulo  advanced  to  a  meeting.  In  his 
interview  with  the  Armenian  monarch,  he  still 
maintained  that  superior  character,  which  he  had 
fairly  earned  by  his  talents  and  his  virtues.  Finding 
an  extraordinary  number  of  artificers  in  the  prince's 
train,  he  resolved  to  act  with  due  attention  to  the 
interest  as  well  as  the  dignity  of  the  Roman  name; 
and  with  that  view,  having  separated  such  as  were 
hired,  he  suffered  none  but  those  who  were  a  dona- 
tion from  Nero,  to  migrate  to  a  foreign  country. 
This  behaviour  gave  no  offence  to  Tiridates.  He 
took  leave  of  Corbulo  with  the  highest  esteem  for 
his  many  virtues;  and,  though  he  entertained  no 
kind  of  personal  respect  for  Nero,  he  thought  the 
regal  diadem  claimed  a  return  of  gratitude;  and, 
upon  that  principle,  as  soon  as  the  capital  of  Armenia 
was  rebuilt,  instead  of  calling  it  Artaxata^  he  gave 
it  the  flattering  name  of  Neronia. 
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Appendix.  VL  RoHie  having  no  war  upon  her  hands,  Nero, 
^^i^  with  airs  of  self-congratulation,  as  if  his  valour  had 
A.  u.  c.  subdued  die  nations,  thought  fit  to  shut  the  temple 
A.  D.  of  Janus  (a).  But  that  pacific  disposition  did  not 
last  long.  Intoxicated  by  the  homage  which  he  had 
received  firom  Tiridates,  he  wanted  to  renew  Ac 
same  scene  of  splendour  and  vain  glory,  by  the  hu- 
miliation of  Vologeses,  the  Parthian  king.  ¥ot  that 
purpose,  he  endeavoured,  by  pressing  invitaticms, 
to  induce  that  prince  to  undertake  a  journey  to 
Rome.  At  length  the  eastern  monarch  gave  a  deci- 
sive answen  "  You  can  cross  the  sea,  which  I  hxAd 
"  to  be  a  forbidden  element;  come  to  Asia,  and  we 
"  will  then  setde  the  ceremony  of  our  meeting.'' 
Fired  with  indignation  by  that  peremptory  refusal, 
and  the  tone  of  grandeur  with  which  it  was  deliver- 
ed, Nero  was  upon  the  point  of  declaring  war,  if 
other  projects  had  not  dazzled  his  imagination.  He 
concerted  his  measures,  and  laid  plans  of  vast  am- 
bition; but  the  caprice  that  dictated  them  yielded  to 
the  first  novelty  that  occurred.  He  intended  to  open 
the  temple  of  Janus  for  four  wars  at  once  (&).  The 
first,  against  the  Jews,  who  felt  themselves  oppress- 
ed by  the  avarice  and  rapacity  of  Gessius  Florus, 
the  governor  of  the  province,  and  were,  at  that 
time,  in  open  revolt.  The  second  enterprise  was  in- 
.  tended  against  the  Ethiopians;  the  third,  against 
the  Albanians  aa  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  sea; 
the  fourth,  to  revenge  the  insult  (^red  to  him  by 
the  haughty  spirit  of  Vologeses.  The  love  of  feme, 
whatever  he  didj  was  the  inspiring  motive:  whedier 
he  sent  forth  his  armies,  or  drove  a  chariot,  or  sung 
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a  song,  praise  was  still  the  ultimate  end.  K  by  his  AFpendiz. 
victorious  arms  the  iEthiopians  and  Albanians  could    ^i^ 
be  reduced  to  subjection,  the  glory  of  enlarging  the  a.  u.  g. 
boundaries  di  the  empire  was  to  be  the  bright  re-    a.  d. 
ward.  His  exertions  were,  therefore,  made  against 
the  two  last  mentioned  states.  «He  sent  detachments 
forward  to  survey  the  country;   he  formed  flying 
camps  in  those  distant  regions;  he  b^^  to  collect 
the  forces  of  the  empire;  and,  not  content  with 
drawing  from  Britain,  from  Germany,  and  lUyri- 
cum,  the  flower  of  his  armies,  he  formed  a  new  le- 
gion, composed  of  men  six  feet  high,  a)id  this  he 
called  the  phalanx  (c)  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Amidst  this  din  c^  arms,  and  all  this  mighty  tu- 
mult, of  warlike  preparaticms,  an  incident  occurred 
of  more  moment  to  Nero  than  the  glory  of  the  Ro-. 
man  name.  A  deputation  arrived  at  Rome  from  the 
cities. of  Greece,  where  the  theatre,  and  poetry,  and 
music  flourished,  with  orders  to  present  to  the  em- 
peror, from  the  several  places,  the  victor's  crown 
(d)  for  minstrelsy  and  song.  An  opportunity  so 
bright  and  unexpected  was  not  to  be  neglected. 
Nero  was  transported  with  joy:  he  towered  above 
himself  and  all  competition.  The  deputies  were  ad- 
mitted to  his  presence;  they  were  caressed,  invited 
to  his  table,  and  all  other  business,  however  impor- 
tant, gave  way  to  the  elegant  arts.  The  Greeks  were 
skilled  in  the  trade  of  adulation.  They  beseeched 
the  prince  to  honour  them  with  a  specimen  of  his 
talents.  Nero  sung  to  his  guests;  they  heard,  they 
applauded,  they  were  thrown  into,  ecstacies.  He  in 
his  turn  admired  their  taste;  they  were  the  only 
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Appendix,  people  wbo  had  music  in  thek  souls;  they,  aad 
^x?h    they  only,  had  an  ear  for  finer  sound;  the  true  inas- 

A.  u.  c.  tcrs  of  harmony;  the  ju^es  who  desarv^  to  he» 
A^  D.  his  exquisite  powers.  From  Aat  moment  dl  hb 
warlike  projects  vanished  from  his  imnd.  He 
thought  no  more  of  humbling  the  Flardiian  king; 
&e  ^Ethiopians  and  Albamans  qiight  enjoy  their 
independent  state,  and  Vespasian  might  take  the 
field  against  the  Jews.  The  fame  of  a  coachman,  a 
minstrel,  and  a  singer,  was  of  greater  mommt.  He 
resolved,  without  dday,  to  set  out  for  Greece.  How 
the  administration  was  to  be  ccmdu^^t^  during  lus 
absende,  w^sthe  first  consideration.  That  did  not 
embarrass  him  long.  The  whole  authoiity  and  all  the 
functions  (^  the  prince  were  committed  to  HeUus, 
one  of  his  freedmen.  That  upstart  minister,  with 
Polycletus,  his  associate,  had  already  enriched  him- 
self with  the  plunder  of  the  public,  and  was  now, 
with  the  whole  power  in  his  hands,  to  give  a  full 
display  of  his  character.  That  point  being  setded,  a 
weightier  care  still  remained.  An  imperial  charioteer, 
and  a  comedian  of  illustrious  rank>  who  was  to  be 
nobly  covered  with  Olympic  dust,  and  to  bring 
back  laurel  crowns  for  his  victories  in  song  and 
pantomime,  could  not  undertake  such  an  expedi- 
tion without  the  greatest  pomp.  Preparations  were 
accordingly  made.  The  emperor  seemed  to  be  go- 
ing to  an  important  war  (e).  T^ttinus  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  companion  of  the  Augustan  or- 
der, in  number  not  less  than  five  thousand.  To  these 
were  added  an  increctible  multitude  of  abandoned 
harlots,  and  the  pwst  debauched  young  men  of  the 
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time.  The  whole  train  went  forth,  not  in  warlike  Appendu. 
array,  with  swords,  and  pikes,  and  javelins,  but  ^xvh 
with  softer  instruments;  with  the  sock  and  buskin;  a.  u  c. 
with  music,  lutes  and  guitars.   The  retinue  was    a.  d. 
suited  to  the  digni^  of  the  enterprise.  An  idea  of 
the  sjdendour  and  magnificence  displayed  on  this 
occasion  may  be  easily  formed,  when  we  are  told 
that  Nero  never  travelled  with  less  than  a  thousand 
baggage- waggons  (J*);  the  mules  all  shod  with  sil» 
ver,  and  the  drivers  dressed  in  scarlet;  his  African 
slaves  adorned  with  bracelets  on  their  arms,  and  the 
horses  decorated  with  the  richest  trappings. 

VII.  The  consuls  for  this  year  were  Fonteius  a.  u.  e. 
Cajttto  and  Julius  Rufus;  but  their  authority  was  a.  d. 
9uparseded  by  Helius,  the  freedman,  who  exercised 
all  the  powers  of  the  imperial  prerogative.  This 
man  broke  kx>se  at  onc^,  and  was  soon  felt  as  a 
public  calamity*  Pride  and  insolence,  avarice  and 
cruelty,  the  never  failing  vices  of  those  detestable 
miscreants,  who  from  the  dregs  of  the  people  rise 
above  their  fellow-citizens,  marked  the  conduct  c^ 
this  favourite  freedman,  and  debased  the  people, 
who  submitted  to  so  vile  a  master.  All  degrees  and 
ranks  of  men,  the  senate,  and  the  Roman  knights, 
groaned  ilnda*  the  iron  rod  of  an  ignoble  tyrant,  who 
confiscated  their  estates,  sent  them  into  banishment, 
or  took  away  their  lives  at  his  will  and  pleasure* 
The  pec^le,  who  i^uddered  at  the  presence  of  the 
emperor,  weare  dbliged,  ia  misery  of  heart,  to  lament 
his  abscence. 
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Append.     Nero,  in  the  mean  time,  arrived  at  Cassiopoea  (6) 

HOOK  <• 

xvL  in  the  i«le  of  Corcyra,  and  there,  in  tfie  temple  of 
A.  u.  c.  Jupiter  Castas  (r),  he  tuned  his  harp,  and  sung  in 

A^D.  the  presence  of  the  people.  From  that  place  he  set 
sail  for  Grrecce.  Being  safely  landed,  his  first  care 
was,  like  a  great  officer,  before  he  marched  further 
into  the  country,  to  settle  the  plan  of  his  operations, 
in  order  not  only  to  gain,  but  to  secure  his  victory. 
With  this  view,  he  issued  his  public  orders,  requir- 
ing  that  all  the  games  (rf),  which  were  celebrated 
throughout  Greece*  at  stated  periods,  and  in  differ- 
ent years,  should  be  performed  at  their  respective 
places,  during  his  stay  in  the  country;  and  not  only 
so,  but  that  each  city  should  wait  for  his  arrival.  Nor 
was  this  all:  the  fame  of  such  as  had  prov^  victo- 
rious, and  were  then  no  more,  was  to  be  obliterated 
from  the  memory  of  man,  that  all  preceding  merit 
might  be  eclipsed  by  the  lustre  of  anew  performer. 
The  statues  of  the  deceased  were  all  demolished  (<?)• 
The  living  artists  were  treated  with  less  rigour. 
They  were  required  to  enter  the  lists  with  their  im- 
perial rival,  and,  upon  that  condition,  their  statues 
were  exempted  from  the  general  destruction.  Nero's 
love  of  fame  was  not  a  generous  emubtion;  it  was 
an  impatience  of  a  rival,  that  turned  to  envy,  ran- 
cour, and  nudice.  To  be  pronounced  the  first  musi- 
cian, and  the  best  tragedian,  was  not  enough  for 
his  vast  ambition;  he  was  likevrise  to  be  the  most 
skilful  driver  of  a  curricle.  With  that  bright  object 
in  view,  he  had  for  some  years  before  meditated  an 
expedition  into  Greece;  and  finding  that  the  Olyn^- 
pic  games  were,  in  their  regular  course,  to  be  cde- 
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brated  in  the  summer,  in  the  year  of  Rome  eight  Appendix. 
hundred  and  sixteen,  he  even  then  had  the  precau-  xvi!^ 
tion,  by  a  positive  command,  to  defer  the  exhibition  a.  u.  c. 
of  that  great  national  spectacle  till  his  arrival  in  A-ri. 
Greece.  The  law,  or,  which  was  equivalent,  his  wiU 
and  pleasure,  being  announced,  the  people  prepared 
for  his  reception.  He  began  his  tour  through  the 
country;  he  visited  the  several  cities,  and  gave  him- 
setf  a  spectacle  on  the  public  stage.  Greece  had 
been  reduced  to  subjection  by  Flaminius,  Mum- 
mius,  Agrippa,  and  Augustus  Caesar:  and  now  in 
her  turn  she  triumphed  over  the  conqueror.  She 
saw  the  emperor  of  Rome  running  from  place  to 
place  in  the  character  of  a  strolling  player,  a  travel- 
ling musician,  and  a  &mous  coachman.  He  did  not, 
however,  depend  altogether  on  his  merit,  but  practi- 
sed the  underhand  arts,  by  which  success  is  often  en- 
sured.  He  hired  a  numerous  party'^to  applaud,  and  dis- 
tributed bribes  among  the  judges  who  were  to  decide. 
Wherever  he  performed,  a  legion  of  Roman  knights 
was  stationed  in  the  theatre,  by  their  own  example 
to  excite  and  animate  the  admiration  of  the  multi- 
tude, and  teach  the  Greeks  what  was  excellent  in 
the  arts,  which  they  themselves  had  invented,  and 
carried  to  perfection.  By  these  and  such  like  pre- 
concerted measures,  Nero  secured  his  triumph  in 
all  quarters.  Competition  was  invited,  and  at  the 
sailie  time  intimidated.  In  one  of  the  cities,  a  man 
-well  skilled  in  music,  but  a  bad  politician,  experi- 
enced the  danger  of  contending  with  a  powerful 
rival.  Zealous  for  the  honour  of  his  art,  and  proud 
of  his  own  talent,  he  persisted  to  dispute  the  prize, 
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Appendix,  till  the  lictors  drove  him  to  the  wall,  and  there  dis- 
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XVI.  patched  him  in  the  sight  of  the  audience.  Vespasian 
A.  u.  c.  liad  found  it  necessary  to  pass  from  Syria  into 
A^  D.  Greece,  in  order  to  appear  among  the  band  of  cour- 
tiers, and  pay  his  homage  to  the  emperor.  But,  un- 
fortunately, he  either  had  no  ear  for  music,  or  he 
did  not  reckon  it  among  the  accomplishments  of  a 
prince.  He  heard  that  divine  voiw  iii  ^  sullen  mood, 
otj  as  happened  to  him  at  Rome  upon  a  former  oc- 
casion, he  fell  asleep  (f).  For  this  offence,  he  was 
ordered  to  appear  no  more  in  the  presence  of  the 
emperor.  He  retired  to  a  small  village,  and  there, 
in  an  obscure  lurking*place,  hoped  to  find  a  shelter 
from  resentment.  He  remained  for  some  time  in 
that  state  of  anxious  suspense,  when  the  fates  called 
him  forth  to  scenes  of  future  gloty.  The  Jews  were 
in  the  field  with  a  powerful  army;  they  had  defeated 
Cestius  Gallus  with  great  slaughter,  and  taken  an 
eagle  from  cMie  of  the  legions.  The  crisis  was  big 
with  danger,  and  called  for  vigorous  measures* 
But  Nero  did  not  think  that  Judsea  Was  the  field  of 
glory.  He  gave  the  command  to  Vespasian,  appre* 
bending  no  danger  from  a  man  of  obscure  de* 
scent,  and  austere  manners,  whom  he  wis  no  longer 
willing  to  retain  near  his  person.  Vespasian  depart- 
ed  to  take  upon  him  the  command  in  Syria,  and 
Nero  continued  his  progress  through  Greece.  He 
was  received  every  where  with  public  demonstra- 
tions of  respect;  but  the  people  could  scarce  refrain 
from  laughter,  when  they  heard  the  sound  of  a  voice 
neither  loud  nor  clear,  and  saw  the  singer  rising  on 
his  toes,  in  a  vain  endeavour  to  expand  the  notes» 
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and  strakHAg  his  organs,  till  a  face,  tiaturafly  red,  AptHmdn. 
was  so  learned  as  to  vie  with  tlie  deepest  scarlet,    ^^v^ 
Not  content  with  the  feme  of  an  enchanting  singer,  a.  u.  c. 
he  reserved  to  prove  himself  a  great  tragedian.  The    a.  u 
parts,  in  wUdi  he  chose  to  distinguish  himself  (g)^ 
were  Hercules  Furens;   CEdiptjs,  who  mur- 
dered bis  father,  and  tore  out  his  own  eyes;  Ores- 
tes,   poniarding   his  mother;   and  sometimes  a 
RAVISHED  Sabine,  or  a  Matron  in  labour, 
on  the  point  of  being  deBvered.  When  he  arrived 
at  Olympk,  he  found,  that  the  celebrated  games  of 
that  place  consisted  altcgeth^  oi  chariot  races,  and 
athletic  exercises,  and  by  consequence  that  no  thea- 
tre had  been  erected.  W^  his  darling  music  to  be 
excluded?  Rather  than  suffer  such  an  indignity,  he    . 
ordered  preparations  to  be  made  for  interludes,  and 
other  dramatic  performances.  Not  content  with  be- 
ing blinded  on  the  stage;  with  raving  like  a  mad- 
man, and  being  brought  to  bed  like  a  woman;  he 
was  still  to  figuse  on  the  race-ground,  and  astonish 
the  multitude  with  his  dexterity  in  whirling  round 
the  coqrse.  Determined  to  perform  wonders,  and 
suipass  all  ancient  fame,  he  mounted  a  car  drawn 
by  si3c  h<»rses,  bi^.  had  the  misfortun?,  in  the  heat 
of  hb  career,  to  be  thrown  from  his  Seat.   He 
mounted  aga^in;  but  either  hurt  by  his  fall,  or  not 
able  to  bear  the  velocity  of  the  motion,  he  was  ob- 
liged to  descend  before  he  reached  the  goal.  He 
was,  notwithstanding,  declared  conqueror.  He  con- 
tended  afterwards  for  the  prizes  at  the  Pythian,  the 
Nemean,  and  all  the  other  games  of  Greece,  with 
equal  success  at  every  place.  He  was  proclaimed 
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Appendix,  victor  ui  all  tijals  of  skill,  aod  gained  no  less  tlmn 
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XYL     eighteen  hundred  different  crowns.  The  honour  so 


A.  u.  0.  obtained  was  always  understood  to  reflect  a  lustre 

A,  D.     on  the  conqueror's  native  country.  With  a  view  to 

''     that  custom,  the  form  of  the  proclamation  {h)  in 

favour  of  Nero  was  as  follows:  "Nero  Cmsar  is 

VICTOR  IV  THE  COMBAT  (naming  it),  AND  HAS 
won  the  crown  for  the  ROMAN  PEOPLE,  AND 
THE  UNIVERSE,  OF  WHICH  HE  IS  MASTER."  C^TC 

was  taken  to  transmit  to  Rome  a  regular  account  of 
all  his  victories.  Such  a  career  of  rapid  success 
made  the  people  stand  at  gaze.  The  senate  passed 
a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  gods,  for  such  signal  events, 
and,  by  their  decrees,  so  loaded  the  calendar,  that 
the  year  could  scarce  find  room  for  so  many  rejoic- 
ing days. 

VIII.  Nerp  now  conceived  that  he  had  triumphed 
over  the  arts,  and,  in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  resolved 
to  make  a  progress  through  the  conquered  country. 
He  took  care,  however,  not  to  visit  Athens  or  La- 
cedaemon.  In  the  former,  he  dreaded  to  approach 
the  temple  of  the  Eumenidas.  A  mind  lashed  and 
goaded  by  the  whips  and  stings  of  a  guilty  con- 
science-wished to  avoid  those  avenging  deities  (a). 
He  was  deterred  from  Lacedaemon  by  the  form  oi 
government,  and  the  sanctity  of  the  laws  established 
by  Lycurgus.  The  place  where  the  Eleusinian  mys- 
teries {b)  were  celebrated,  was  also  fiorbidden  ground. 
Murderers  and  parricides  were  excluded  from  those 
religious  ceremonies.  Nero  was  seized  with  a  fit  of 
remorse.  Busy  reflection  brought  to  light  theiniqui- 
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tics  of  his  conduct;  ia  the  agitation  of  his  spirits.  Appendix. 
he  reviewed  those  deeds  of  horror,  which  forbore  xvi* 
to  goad  him,  while  his  mind  was  becalmed  by  va-  a.  u.  g. 
luty  and  pleasure.  Conscience  may  grant  a  truce  to  a.  b. 
the  guilty,  but  never  makes  a  lasting  peace.  Dis-  ^^' 
teacted  by  his  fears,  and  sunk  in  the  gloom  of  su- 
perstition  (^),  he  resolved  to  consult  the  oracle  at 
Delphi.  The  Pythian  priestess  warned  him  to  be- 
ware of  seventy-three  years  (rf).  He  received  the 
admonition  as  a  certain  promise  oi  a  long  life,  not 
then  thinkii^  of  GWba,  who  had  reached  his  seventy, 
third  year^  and  in  a  short  time  after  succeeded  to 
the  imperial  dignity.  The  oracle  pleased  him  at  first 
by  agreeable  bodings,  but  did  not  continue  long  in 
hb  good  graces.  The  parricide,  he  was  told,  which 
he  had  committed^  placed  him  in  the  same  rank 
with  Alcmconand  Orestes,  who  had  murdered  their 
modiers.  Nero  kindled  with  indignation.  He  re- 
solved  that  the  god  should  fi?el  his  resentment,  and, 
in  his  fury,  disfranchised  the  territory  of  Cirrha  (e), 
which  had  been  appropriated  to  the  temple,  and  was 
held  to  be  consecrated  ground.  Nor  did  his  phrensy 
end  here.  The  oracle  was  to  be  silenced,  or  so  pro- 
faned as  to  lose  its  credit  With  this  intent,  he  or- 
dered  a  mimber  of  men  to  be  massacred  on  the  spot; 
and  having  poured  libations  of  their  Uood  into  the 
openmg  of  the  ground,  from  which  the  exhalations 
issued,  that  were  supposed  to  inspire  the  priestess 
with  eiifthusiietic  fur}'',  he  closed  the  orifice,  and 
with  pride  and  insolence  left  a  place  which  had  been 
revered  for  ages.  After  this  exploit,  he  returned  to 
kis  former  luxury,  and  in  the  gratifications  of  vice 
Vot.nf.  2R 
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Appendix,  hopcd  to  find  soiiie  respite  from'his  anxious  thoughts. 
XVI.     But  even  vice  required  variety.  Repetition  mi^t 

A.  u.  c.  pall  the  sated  appetite,  and,  if  he  did  not  show  an 
A.  li.  inventive  genius,  the  flattery  of  the  Greeks  was  in 
danger  of  being  exhausted.  He  had  made  himself 
at  Rome  the  wife  of  Pythagoras  (J^);  but  that  was 
become  an  obsolete  story,  and  no  longer  excited 
wonder.  He  was  determined,  therefore,  to  re^mc 
his  sex,  and  marry  Sporus,  the  eunuch.  The  cere- 
mony was  performed  (g)  with  great  pomp  and 
splendour,  Calvia  Crispinilla  (A)  was  appointed 
mistress  of  the  wardrobe  to  the  emperor's  wife.  She 
adorned  the  bride  with  all  the  decorations  of  female 
elegance;  and  Tigellinus,  amidst  the  applause  of  the 
astonished  Greeks,  who,  with  arch  sneers  of  ridicule, 
had  still  the  address  to  pay  their  adulation,  gave 
away  Sporus  in  marriage  to  the  emperor  of  Rome. 
It  was  said  upon  the  occasion,  that  it  would  have 
been  well  for  mankind,  if  Nero's  father  had  been 
married  to  such  a  wife. 

IX.  Nero  could  not,  in  this  unbounded  manner, 
riot  in  vice  and  folly  without  vast  expence,  and  a 
prodigious  waste  of  the  public  treasure.  To  supply 
his  prodigality,  Helius  the  freedman,  who  conduct- 
ed the  administration  at  Rome,  laboured  hard,  by 
every  iniquitous  measure,  by  extortion  and  cru- 
elty, to  raise  enormous  sums  of  money.  A  tame 
and  complying  senate  was  easily  induced  by  the 
arts  of  the  prime  minister,  to  vote  an  immense  an- 
nual sum  to  be  remitted  to  the  emperor  durii^  his 
absence  from  the  capital.  The  rapacity  of  Helius 
was  not  to  be  appeased.   The  companions  of  the 
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Augustan  society  (a)  had  boimd  themselves  by  a  Apiiendix. 
vow  to  erect  a  statue  to  Nero,  not  less  than  a  thou-  xvi^ 
sand  pound  weight*  By  that  voluntary  obligation  a.  u.  c. 
they  were,  said  to  have  incurred  a  debt,  and  were  a.  b. 
compelled  to  advance  an  equivalent  sum  of  money. 
No  rank  or  station  was  safe  from  plunder  and  op- 
pression^ Ronum  knights  axni  senators  fell  a  sacri- 
fice, and  their  estates  were  confiscated.  Sulpicius 
Camerinus  {b),  a  man  descended  from  an  illustri- 
ous family,  was  put  to  death  for  an  extraordinary 
reason.  The  surname  of  Py thicus  had  been  for  ages 
annexed  to  his  ancestors,  and  was,  consequently,  an 
hereditary  honour.  By  the  fertile  invention  of  Helius 
this  was  construed  into  a  crime.  The  name  might 
imply  a  victor  in  the  Pythian  games;  and  when 
Nero,  with  the  .'consenting  voice  of  Greece,  was 
declared  universal  conqueror,  to  usurp  that  title 
was  a  crime  of  violated  majesty,  and  an  impious 
sacrilege.  Sulpicius  and  his  .son  were  put  to  death, 
and  their  i^ects  were  forfeited  to  the  state.  Wealth, 
in  whatevier  rank,  was  sure  to  provoke  the  hand  of 
rapacity,  and  Rome,  under  the  government  of  a  pre- 
suming and  arr(^ant  freedman,  was  a  scene  of  plun- 
der, blood,  and  cruelty*  And  yet  all  that  could  be 
amassed  by  those  iniquitous  means,  was  not.  suffi- 
cient for  the  prodigality  of  Nero»  The  Greeks  had 
flattered  his  vanity,  and,  in  return,  were  doomed  to 
feel  the  hmid  of  oppression.  The  cities,  which  had 
revered  him  as  a  god,  had  reaton  in  the  end  to  ex- 
ecrate him  as  a  tyrant.  They  saw  their  best  and  most 
distinguished  citizens  put  to  death,  or  sent  into  ban- 
ishment, that  the  emperor  might  enjoy  the  spoils  of 
their  plundered  property  (r). 
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Appendu.      X.  The  fiune  of  a  divme  voice,  aod  an  exquisite 
^x\h    hand  on  the  guitar,  was  not  suftcient  fiirthe  ambi* 
Au.c.  tion  of  Nera  He  wished  to  disdngoish  himself  b^ 
jLD.    some  unheard  cf  eAterprise.  The  grand,  the  vast, 
^'     and  almost  impos»ble  fired  his  imagination*  He 
arrived  at  Corindi,  and  was  there  sttrprised  to  see 
bj  what  a  narrow  istiimus  the  two  seas  were  sepa- 
rated; Like  the  hero  of  Statinis  the  poet,  he  heaid 
the  murmur  of  the  billows,  on  the  Ionian  and  the 
i£gean  shores;  in  medUs  a$idii  due  Uiora  campit. 
The  project  of  piercing  throi^  the  iand,  and  form* 
ing  a  navigable  cansd  to  communicate  die  two  seas, 
and  render  it  unnecessary  for  mariners  to  sail  round 
the  Peloponnesus,  struck  his  fancy,  and  fired  bun 
with  ideas  of  immortal  fame  (a).  The  Greeks  op- 
posed the  design,  and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him 
from  undertaking  it.  The  language  of  supersdtion 
was,  that  to  attempt  to  join  what  had  been  sevmd 
for  s^es,  would  be  an  impious  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature.  Nero  was  not  to  be  deterred  from  Iw 
purpose;  religious  principles  were  urged  in  vain;  to 
conquer  nature  were  an  imperial  woiic,  and  what  the 
gods  ordained,  might  be  vs^vf  modelled  by  his  su- 
perior judgment  He  knew,  besides,  that  the  at- 
tempt had  been  made  by  Demetikw  Pcriiicrates,  an 
eastern  king,  by  Julius  Csesar  and  Caligula  {t)\  and 
to  accomplish  an  arduous  work,  whidi  those  three 
princes  had  undertaken  without  effect,  appealed  to 
him  the  height  of  human  glory.  He  resolved,  there* 
fore,  to  begin  the  wxxY  without  delay.   Having 
harangued  the  praetorian  sokliers,  and  uiged  every 
topic  that  could  inflame  their  ardour,  he  provided 
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hioUKlf  wkh  a  golden  pick-ax  {for  such  hasds  App<«diiK. 
i^ere  not  to  be  suUied  by  baser  metal),  and,  advan-  ^^^ 
cing  on  the  shore,  sung  in  melodious  strains  a  hymn  a.  u.  c. 
to  Neptune,  Amphitrite,  and  all  the  inferior  gods  a  n. 
and  goddesses,  who  allay  or  heave  the  waters  of  the 
deep.  After  this  ceremony,  he  struck  the  first  stroke 
into  the  ground,  and,  with  a  basbet  of  sand  on  his 
iihouider,  marched  away  in  triumph,  proud  of  his 
Herculean  Ij^Miur.  The  natives  of  tiie  coimtry  saw 
the  frantic  enterprise  with  mixed  emotions  of  fear, 
astoni^ment,  and  religious  horror.  They  observed 
to  Nm),  that  of  the  diree  princes,  who  had  comreivo 
ed  the  same  design^  not  cHie  died  a  naiunil  death» 
They  tdd  him  further,  that,  in  some  places,  jIs  soon 
as  the  axe  pierced  the  ground,  a  stream  of  blood 
gashed  from  the  wound;  hollow  groans  were  faearl 
from  subterraneous  caverns,  and  various  spectres^ 
emitting  a  feeble  miumur,  were  seen  to  glide  ialoog 
Ifae  coast.  These  remonstrances  made  no  impression. 
Nero  ordered  bis  soldiers  to  exert  their  xitoioet 
vigour;  money  was  levied  in  every  quarter;  cruelty 
and  extortion  went  hand  in  hand»  In  order  to  pro«. 
cure  a  sufficient  number  of  wwkraen,  the  jaila  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire  Were  ransacked,  and  the  armies 
in  Syria  and  Palesune  had  it  in  ccmimand  to  send 
to  Corinlii  all  the  prisoners  taken  in  battle. 

The  conduct  of  the  war  against  the  Jewish  nation 
had  been,  as  mentioned  above,  committed  to  Ves- 
pasian, who  had  already  cairied  his  victorious  arms 
through  the  province  of  Galilee.  The  enemy,  as 
soon  as  they  had  intelligence  that  he  was  advancing 
at  the  bead  of  a  powerful  army,  endeavoured  to  sur- 
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Appendix,  prise  a  Roman  gafrisoti  in  the  city  of  Ascalc»  {c\ 
^^   but  were  repulsed  with  prodigious  slaughter.  Not 

A.  u.  a  less  than  eighteen  thousand  were  put  to  the  sword 
A^  b.  by  the  legions,  who  had  orders  to  give  no  quarter. 
Vespasian  found  it  necessary,  against  a  fierce  and 
obstinate  race,  at  that  time  for  their  manifold  crimes 
devoted  to  destructicA,  to  foi^t  the  maxims  of 
Roman  clemency.  It  is  certain  that  those  merciful 
conquerors  never  spilled  so  much  hostile  blood  in 
any  of  their  wars  from  the  first  foundation  of  Rome. 
The  city  of  Gadara  (d)  wi^s  taken  by  storm,  and  re- 
duced to  ashes.  The  garrison  and  the  whole  body 
of  the  inhabitants  perished  in  the  flames.  In  the 
mean  time,  Trajan,  whose  son  was  afterwards  em- 
peror of  Rome,  was  sent,  at  the  head  of  the  tenth 
legion,  to  spread  terror  and  destruction  through  the 
country  He  laid  siege  to  the  city  of  Japha  (^),  and, 
meeting  with  an  obstinate  resbtance,  carried  die 
works  by  assault.  AU,  who  were  capable  of  bearing 
arms,  in  number  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand,  were 
put  to  the  sword.  The  Samaritans,  who  had  col- 
lected their  forces  on  Mount  Garizim  (/*),  were 
treated  with  the  same  severity.  Cerealis,  who  after* 
wards  commanded  s^;ainst  Civilis,  the  Batavian 
chieftain,  and  also  in  Britam,  had  orders  to  march 
with  three  thousand  foot  and  six  hundred  horse  to 
attack  the  fastnesses  on  the  hills,  and  dislodge  the 
enemy.  He  formed  lines  of  circumvallation  round 
the  hill,  and  by  a  close  i>lockade  cut  off  all  commu- 
nicati(»i  with  the  adjacent  country.  The  Samaritans 
were  reduced  by  famine  to  the  last  distress;  yet» 
even  in  that  condition,  held  out  to  the  last  with 
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determined  obstinacy.  Cerealis  ordered  his  men  to  Appendix. 
advance  up  the  hill.  The  soldiers  forced  their  way   ^xvh 
up  the  steep  ascent,  and  with  resistless  valour  soon  a.  u.c. 
gained  the  summit.  A  dreadful  carnage  followed.    A.b. 
Twelve  thousand  of  the  Samaritans  perished  on  the 
spot.  The  city  of  Gamala  (h)  was  taken  by  assault, 
and  the  garrison,  with  all  the  inhabitants,  put  to  the 
sword. 

Vespasian,  during  these  operations,  carried  on  the 
siege,  of  Jotapata  (e),  the  strongest  place  in  Galilee. 
Josephus  (A:),  the  historian,  had  been  appointed  go- 
vernor of  the  province,  and  he  now  commanded  the 
garrison,  determined  to  make  a  vigorous  defence, 
and  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity.  The  particulars 
of  the  siege  are  related  by  himself,  and  therefore 
need  not  to  be  here  repeated.  It  will  be  sufficient  to 
say,  that  he  discharged  all  the  duties  of  an  able 
officer,  by  his  own  example,  no  less  than  by  his 
spirited  exhortations,  animating  the  soldiers,  and 
in  every  part  of  the  works  exciting  them  to  deeds 
of  valour.  The  siege  lasted  seven-and-forty  days. 
In  one  of  the  approaches  to  the  walls,  Vespasian 
was  wounded  by  a  lance  aimed  at  him  from  the 
works;  but  he  bore  the  pain  with  such  silent  forti- 
tude, that  no  ill  consequence  followed.  On  the  forty- 
seventh  day  of  the  siege,  the  inhabitants  still  refus- 
ing to  capitulate,  the  signal  was  given  for  a  general 
assault.  Titus,  at  the  head  of  a  chosen  band,  scaled 
the  walls,  and  was  the  first  that  entered  the  town. 
In  that  dreadful  crisis  it  does  not  appear  that  Jose- 
phus  either  faced  the  danger,  or  discharged  the 
functions  of  a  general  officer.  Except  the  women 
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Afipeiiiiix.  and  dnldreBy  and  about  t\i^lve  hundred  prisoners, 
^^  aA  who  were  ibund  in  tlie  town  died  in  one  general 
"iL  0.  a  carnage.  Josephus  was  aflerwaixls  found  concealed 
A.  a  in  a  cave.  Vespasian  spared  his  bfe,  and  the  histo* 
rian  survived  to  write  an  account  of  die  siege,  inter- 
mixed, indeed,  with  some  romantic  circumstances, 
but  containing  various  matters  for  die  information 
of  posterity.  The  city  of  Tarichaea  (/),  which  had 
been  the  receptacle  of  a  turbulent  and  sedidoos  rab- 
ble from  all  sides  of  the  country,  vn»  comp^ed, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance^  to  open  her  gates  to 
Titus.  Vespasian  ordered  twelve  tmndred  of  die 
most  fierce  incendiaries  to  be  put  to  deadi,  as  a 
public  example,  and,  in  comjdianoe  with  Nero^s 
letters,  sent  six  thousand  prisoners  {m)  to  work  at 
the  isthmus  of  Corintlu 

XL  While  Vespasian  pursued  his  conquest,  and, 
in  one  canq>aign,  overran  the  province  of  Gafilee, 
Rome  was  a  scene  of  tumult  and  distraction.  Hdius 
reigned  like  a  second  emperon  the  people  called 
him  the  worst  of  the  two»  Each  day  produced  hew 
proofs  of  avarice,  cruel^,  and  all  the  vices  of  an 
upstart  slave.  The  senators  began  to  wake  from 
dieir  lethargy;  die  clamours  of  the  populace  were 
loud  and  fierce;  rage  and  indignation  gloved  in 
every  breast;  and  the  flame  wa&  ready  to  mount 
into  a  blaze.  The  freedman  saw  hb.  danger.  He 
dispastclied  letters  to  inform  the  emperor  that  the 
ui^;ency  of  his  affiurs  required  his  presenceal  Rome 
(a).  Bat  Nero's  vast  designs  were  of  too  much  im- 
portance. Hb  answer  to  the  fevotirile  was,  ^*  You 
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'^  advise  me  to  r^urn  to  Bmne,  but  whatever  jrour  Ap^toia. 
^*  reasons  are,  you  ought  rather  to  recommend  a  ^^ 
•*  longer  abscence;  that  I  may  finish  my  grand  un-  a.  u.  o. 
"  dertakmg,  and  dien  revisit  the  capital,  crowned  a^d. 
"with  immortal  glory."  He  saw  the  number. of  ^^' 
labour^  s^it  by .  Vespauan,  and,,  in  consideration 
of  that,  timely  succour,  forgave  the  merit  of  that 
victorious  gcneraL  Corbulo.  (6)  had  not  the  good 
fiHrbine  to  be  remembered  with  equal  moderatioap» 
Tiridates  had. mentioned  him  wkh  the  praise  due 
to  his  virtue,  and  his  fame  in  arms.  That  commen- 
dation was  sufficient  to  provoke  tibe  ingratitude  of  a 
tyrant,  who  beheld  diattngui^ed  talents  with  a  jea- 
lous  eye,  and  suffered  no  man  to  be  great  and  vir- 
tuous wid>  impunity.  Beii^  at  length  determined  to 
execute  the  bloody  purpose,  which  he  had  for  some 
time  harboui^.in  secret,  he  "wrote  to.  Corbulo  in 
terms  xtf.great  esteem  and  kindness,  calling  him  his 
frieiid  and  bene£M:lor^  and  expressing  his  ardent 
wish  tu  have  an  interview  with  a  general  who  had 
rendered  such  s^nal  services  to  the  empire.  Having 
a^nt  that  insidious  invitation,  he  held  a  private  cor- 
respondence with  Arrius  Varus,  who  served  in 
Asia;  a  young  man  of  a  daring  spirit,  in  haste  to 
rise  by  his  crimes.  To  fiJ^ricate  a  charge  against 
his  ccHnmanding  officer  he  knew  would  be.  the  way 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  Nero.  He  sent  a  formal 
accusation,  loaded  with  every  crime  that  calumny 
could  suggest.  Gorbulo  fell  into  the  snare.  A  mind 
like,  his,  impregnated  mth  honour  and  heroic  forti- 
tude, could  admit  no  suspicion  of  intended  trea- 
chery. He  embarked  without  any  retinue,  and  land- 
VoL.  HI.  2  S 
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A^pea^.  ed  at  Cenchims, a Corimhian  faarbomr  ia^is^MgBua. 
^VL    sN»a»  Ncm  was  there  at  the  time,  dressed  ia  his 

A.  u.  a  pflflfHoimiw  garb,  and  ready  lo  twonstit  tiie  stage, 
A^^a  wban  the  «rrtvat  of  his  geaeial  officer  was  aoooafic- 
ed.  He  felt  the  indeceaoy  of  giving  aft  anwBenccin 
Itts  comediaa's  dress  to  a  man,  whom  he  respected^ 
while  he  hated  him.  To  free  himself  from  aU  emr 
bevTassment,  he  took  the  shortest  waj»  aad  sont  a 
death  warrant  Corbuio  asm  too  fatfe  that  honestir  is 
too  often  ^e  dupe  of  die  ignoble  mkid.  He  scon^ 
to  expostuhile*  ^M  have  deserved  this^''  iKsaid,  and 
fell  upoah»  swosd  {e). 

The  blood  of  cnie  great  ma^  could  not  appease 
die  orueltjp  of  Nero.  Whoever  was  eminent  Soar 
talents,  ridbes,  or  nobility  of  birth,  was.  eonsidered 
as  a  stale^rinisnal.  In  that  mqnber  were  the  twa 
Scribonii,  Rufus  and  iVocuhis,  who  had  Uved  ia 
perfect  hairmony,  widi  musaal  esieeto,  and  trae 
brotherly  aflS^ction.  Their  foitoaea  were  a  jmot 
stock.  They  assisted  each  other  in  diesr  road  to 
honours,  and  both  togedier  rose  to  stalieiis  of  high 
audiority;  one  on  the  U^ier,  and  the  othar  on  the 
Lower  Rhine.  While  they  &BiAxaafgsA  their  req>ee- 
tive  duties  isdth  integriQr,  and  mrareoeied  aeal  for 
die  public  sarvice,  Pactius  Africamts  (/*)  was  their 
secret  enemy.  This  man  had  the  ear  of  Nero^  and 
knew  how  to  transfuse  bis  own  malignity  into  die 
heart  of  a  prince  too  fatally  prone  to  evil  deeds*  The 
virtues  of  the  Scribmiii  were,  by  hi&  artful  misre- 
presentation, converted  into  crimes;,  the;  happ^r  coa- 
cord,  in  which  diey  lived,  was  a  ooospiracy  against 
the  $tate;  and  their  fame  and  cre^t  in  the  German 
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armks  yufwt  tke  amns  <^two  raibitimis  polltickiM,  Ap^mm. 
not  the  Md  of  their  actions.  By  coiiciU»ting  the   ^8^ 
good-will  of  the  sddiert^  thef  hoped  to  overtufa  a.  h.  c 
the  governmeAt  Nero  tocdc  the  alarm,  and,  under  a    a.  a 
specious  {mtence  of  doing  hcmour  to  the  two  bro*. 
thers,  invited  them  to  his  court.  They  obeyed  hia 
orders.  Aa  soon  as  they  arrived  in  Greece,  a  new 
scene  was  opmed.  An  audience  was  refused}  dicy 
were  fiodbid  to  appear  in  the  emperor^s  presenee; 
suborned  accusations  were  presented  in  foitt;  and 
the  unhappy  brothers  found  themselves  in  the  sad 
ccMiditbn  of  state-criminds.   They  desired  to  be 
heard  in  their  defence.  That  act  of  justice  was  de- 
med.  They  knew,  that,  under  a  despotic  prince,  the 
iMervid  between  the  op^iing  of  an  accusatbn  and 
the  cataslrot^  is^  always  short*  They  resolved  not 
to  wak  the  tyrant^s  pleasure,  but  to  deliver  tfaemi- 
sdves  with  Roman  fortitude  finom  an  ignominious 
death.  They  i^ned  their  veins,  and  expired  to- 
gether* 

The  fiite  of  Crassus  (^),  who  derived  an  iUustri- 
0US  lineage  from  Poxi^y  the  Great,  and  Crassos 
the  triumvir,  m«y  be  mentioned  in  this  place.  His^ 
torisms  have  not  fixed  the  time  of  his  death  with 
precisicHi;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  fell  a  victim  to 
the  cruelly  of  Nero.  Crassus,  his  father,  with  Seri^ 
bcmia,  his  mother,  and  a  brother,  who  was  named 
Caeius  Pompeius  Magnus^  had  been  cut  off  by  the 
imparor  Ckuidtus  (h).  But  the  family,  in  the  opii^ 
nion  of  Aquileius  Regulus,  had  not  shed  blcHod 
enough*  That  pernicious  informer  knew  that  to  be 
aooused  was  to  be  condemi^^  He  invented  a  charge 
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Aiipendk.  of  an>trocious  nature,  and  CrassiKs  sbufed  the  fete 
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xvf.    of  his  murdered  family.  He  Idt  two  brothers;  the 

A.  u.  c.  ddest,  Crassos  Scribonianus;  the  jroungest,  the  un- 

A.  D.    fortunate  Piso,  at  that  time  a  bani$hed  man,  but  af- 

terwards  adopted  by  Galba  (Ar),  too  soon  to  fall  &cxn 

that  dangerous  emmence. 

During  these  bloody  trendies,  the  great  bu^- 
,  ,^  ]  ness  of  piercing  the  isthmus  was  not. neglected.  The 
work  began'at  a  f>lace  caUed  Lech»um  (/),  a  sea- 
port <m  the  Ionian  sea.  It  went  on  with  strenuous 
exertion  for  a  number  of  days.  A  trench  was  dug 
four  stadia  in  length,  which  was  computed  to  be  a 
tenth  part  of  the  isthmus.  But  the  flame  of  discoixi 
was  lighted  up  at  Rome.  A  storm  was  gathering  in 
Gaul,  and  commotions  shook  every  part  of  ^the  em- 
pire. In  that  alarming  conjuncture,  Helius  thought 
fit  to  leave  his  associate  Polycletus,  as  his  vice- 
gerent at  Rome,  and  he  lumself  passed  over  into 
Greiece.  He  met  Nero  at  Corinth,  and,  by  givii% 
him,  in  striking  colours,  a  dreadful  picture  .of  the 
state  of  affairs,  enforced  the  necessity  of  returning 
to  the  capital.  The  grand  enterprise  was  abandoned, 
and  the  Ionian  and  JEgean  SesMS  were  left  to  flow  in 
the  direction  which  nature  had  appointed.  But  still 
there  was  an  object  that  attracted  Nero's  fond  re- 
gard. The  time  of  celebrating  the  Isthmian  games 
was  near  at  hand.  His  favourite  passion  hurried  him 
to  the  place.  The  pugilist  and  the  charioteer  ban- 
ished from  his  mind  all  fear  of  plots  and  insuirec- 
tions.  He  thought  of  the  crowns  of  victory  which 
he  had  obtained  in  ever}'^  quarter..  His  h^ft  ex- 
panded with  joy,  with  self-congmtidatioo,  and  gra- 
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litude  towanfe  a  pec^le,  who  had  deckred  him  Aitpeadifc. 
matchless  and  unrivalled  in  all  the  games  and  exer-    ^^^ 
daes  throughout  the  country.  It  behoved  so  great  a.  u.  c. 
a  conqueror  to  leave  a  lasting  monument  of  muiufi-    a^d* 
cence,  and  imperii  grandeur*  Elate  with  pride,  and 
touched  with  generous  sentiments,  he  resolved  to 
give  Greece  her  liberty.  With  that  design  he  re- 
paired to  the  forum.  Nor  did  he  suffer  his  gracious  * 
intention  to  be  uttered  by  the  public,  crier.  Such  a 
^ft  required  the  accents  of  his  own  heavenly  voice. 
He  ascended  the  tribunal  of  harangues,  and,  having 
declared  Greece  a  free  country  (m),  set  sail  fcxr  Italy. 
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XII.  The  consuls  next  in  office  were  Galerius  a.  u.  c. 
Traehalus  and  Silius  Italicus.  They  were  both  men  a.  d. 
of  genius;  both  addicted  to  study,  and  distinguished 
by  their  ext^isive  literature.  Tradbaius  (a)  was  an 
orator  in  great  celebrity,  always  cojaous,  and  <iften 
sublime.  Silius  Italicus  {6)  had  also  dbtinguished 
himself  at  the  bar^  but  not  with  unblemished  repu- 
tation. He  knew  that,  under  Nero,  to  be  the  accuser 
of  imiocence  was  the  road  to  preferment;  but  he  re- 
turned, to  the  paths  of  virtue,  and  by  his  poetry, 
which  he  puUished  afterwards,  transmitted  his  name 
to  posterity.  During  his  consulslrip,  Nero  returned 
ilfom  Greece,  to  close  the  scene  of  vice  and  fdly. 
Afiter  a  tempestuous  voyage,  he  arrived  at  Naples» 
where  the  first  displays  of  his  genius  liad  been  seen 
in  di<^  dawn  {e)^  His  &me  ivas  now  in  its  meridian 
lupti*^  The  com^rixe  in  the  OlyinjHC,  the  Pythian, 
and^the  Isthmian  games  was  to  enter  theaity  in  tti- 
umq^;  and  for  this  f^rpose  the  ustial  Avenues  were 
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Aivendift.  BOt  sulEdeiil.  The  occasion  reqairedsosirtliing  new 
^^  and  extraordinaiy.  The  custom  in  Greece  was  to 

A.  u.  a  throw  down  part  of  the  city  waB  (rf),  diat  the  am- 
A.  b.    quenM-  in  the  sacred  games- might  enter  through  the 
breach.  Nero  ordered  an  opening  to  be  made  fw 
Inmself,  and  entered  Ihe  ci^  in  a  triumphal  car, 
drawn  by  ax  milk-white  horses.  The  splendour  <^ 
die  day  exceeded  the  triumph  of  Flaminius  (e) 
or  Mummius.   They  had  obtained  victories,  and 
subdued  a  nation:  but  what  Roman  triumphed  over 
the  arts  of  Greece?  Who,  before  VietOy  wm  declared 
die  best  diarioteer,  and  the  finest  pli^r  on  the 
guitar?  From  Naples  he  went  to  Antium  (/),  his 
native  ci^,  and  tlvsre  displayed  die  same  pomp  and 
ceiemony.  But  Rome  was  the  {dace  where  his  pride 
was  to  appear  in  all  its  grandeur.  A  longprocessiim 
kd  the  way.  His  crowns  of  victoiy  in  the  various 
games  glittered  to  the  eye,  aid  inscripticms,  in  glar- 
ing letters,  blazoned  fordi  the  £emie  of  Nero,  die 
first  Roman  who  gained  the  prize  of  dieatrical  ta^ 
toits.  Festive  songs,  and  diank^ving  hymns,  were 
sui^,  not  to  Jupiter  (A),  the  guardian  god  of  Rome, 
but  to  Apollo,  the  deity  of  singers  and  harpers. 
The  triumphal  car,  in  which  Augustus  had  been 
seen,  was  brought  forth  on  the  occasion.  Hiat  em- 
peror, after  aU  lus  victories,  entered  the  ci^  in  tri- 
umjdi:  Nero  sat  in  the  same  carriage,  a  coachman, 
and  a  player,  Augustus  was  attended  by  Agrippa; 
Nero  had  by  his  iride  Diodoras,  the  musiciim.  The 
streets  resounded  with  acclamatioiis:  lo!  Victory! 
Victory  in  the  Olympic,  the  Pydiian,  and  the  klh- 
mian  games!  lo!  the  conqueror  of  Greece!  titn^ 
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the  people  wbo  heard  that  mdbdiou&  voice!  Victims  Appndfav. 
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were  slaiii,  inceme  rose  to  heaven,  and  flowers  (i)    xvi> 
covered  dtt  the  war.  a.  u,  c. 

Neit)  returned  to  his  palace.  Pomp  and  «plendouf  a^. 
weieat  an  end;  the  scenes  of  vanity  passed  away, 
and  he  was  left  at  teisiire  to  think  and  to  be  wretch- 
ed. HeKus  had  told  Inm  Aat  tibe  conjuncture  was 
lAg  wkh  danger.  I^oto,  insurrectionsy  and  cons^ra*- 
cies  JUkd  Ms  mind  wkii  dreadfnl  apprdiensioAs.  A 
ecHispiracy  {k)y  beyond  all  qjuestion,  was  actqatty 
fcHined,  and  ready  to  break  ont,  had  it  not  been  dSs* 
coveied  bf  a  triflii^  aeekkfrt.  It  happened  that  one 
of  the  coospiratovs  (/),  towards  the  close  of  day, 
passed  by  the  theatre.  He  saw,  in  one  of  the  portiw 
cos,  a^num  kMKled  with  fetters^  and  in  bitterness  of 
heart  bewaSing  h»  unhappy  lot  Upon  enquiry' if 
we^foimd,  that  he  wa» to  be  led  into  the  presence 
ci  Neto,  which  he  conridered  as  sure  destructicR». 
The  consfwrtor  was  touched  wkh  omipassion.  He 
drew  niea«F  to  the  prisoner,  and,  to  assuage  hi6 
fears^  Mduspered  in  his  ear,  ^*  Have  a  good  heart; 
^^  live  tiU  to-morrow,  and  you  will  bsive  reason  to 
"  thank  me  as  your  deliverer.'*  These  were  woids 
of  comfort  to  a  wretch,  who  expected  instant  death. 
His  hopes  revive<^  such  welcome  tidings  filled  him 
W9lh  delig^  and  wonden  but  wonder  was  ihd 
stcongest  emotion*  The  noveky  of  an  incident  so 
unexpeoted  fixed  bis  attention.  By  what  means  was 
be  to  be  dettvered  from  impending  ruin?  Nothing 
but  a  dark  conqwacy  could  bring  about  such  an 
event.  He  resolved'  to  reveal  ^1  he  knew.  The  merit 
of  a  discc^ery,  made  in  time,  would  not  only  secure 
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AppeiMtfs.  I»$\UCe,  but  lead  cm  to^fortuBe.  He  ^desired  to  be 
®^    conducted,  tb  tiiie  princte.  The  conspirator  wjis  im- 

j^u  Q^  mediately  seized  and  put  to  the  torture.  Hb  oowe^ 
Ifii.  was  for  soifte  time  undaunted,  unsubdued.  Hedc* 
^-  nied  the  whole  of  the  charge.  But  protracted  misery 
was  too  much  to  bear.  His  resolutioii  fiuted.  The 
oapies.of  1^ ;acc<»aciplices  were. extorted  by  the  viap 
l^oee  of  pain,  and  all  were  condemned  to  sidbr.  A 
icene  of  blood  was .  laid,  and  Keik>*s  superstiti^ia 
ascribed  the  discovery,  of  the  {dot  to  the  miracu- 
lous interposition  of  the  gods.    . 

Having  conquered  his  enemies,  and  secured  liie 
fiittire  tranquiUity  of  fais^  reign,  he  dioug^t  it  time 
to  give  a  loose  to  his  libidinous  p^sisions,  and  par- 
m^  Im  the^ti^fCaji  amusements»  For  iMs  purpose  he 
vemoved  to  Naples,  the  place  of  perfect  security, 
and  the  seiat  of  jdeasure.  His  hgdcyon  days  were 
soon  interrupted.  A  slborm  had  been  for  son^  time 
^thering  in  Gaul,  and  threataied  at  len^  to  shake 
die  empire  to  its  foundation.  There  was  in  that  part 
of  the  empire,  a  native  of  the  country,  descended 
from  the  kings  of  Aquitain,  by  name  (m)  Julius 
Vindex.  His  fatiier  had  been  raised  by  Claudms  to 
the  dignity  of  a  senatcH*,  and  the  son  was  made  go- 
vernor of  a  province  wUh  the  rank  and  powers  of  a 
Roman  propraetor.  This  man,  without  an  army 
under  his  command,  and  widiout  aoy  resources» 
except  what  he  found  in  his  own  personal  courage, 
and  the  generous  ardour  of  an  indq^endent  spirit, 
undertook  to  free  the  world  from  bondage.  He 
knew  that  an  enterprise  so  bcdd  and  daring  required 
the  co-operation  of  the  provinces  of  Gaul  and  the 


Rrnnm  legtottsi  With  that  view,  he  s^rit  disp^h^s  AppendiiL 
te  Oalba  ()|),  at  &at  time  governor  of  the  nether^  Tvif 
iliost  St)aifl,  Md  made  him  a  tender  of  the  imperial  ^^^  c^ 
dig«n%-  Oalba  deduced  his  pedigree  fh>m  the  an-  ^o. 
efent  fkmily  <jf  the  Sulpitii:  his  mMher,  by  her  pa- 
temal  Mne,  Wtis  descend^  ft*om  Mumniiud,  the 
edUqueror  of  Corinth,  smd  by  het"  mother's  side,- 
flttttt  Qliif^lus  Calulus,  the  pride  fend  ornament  of 
&e  old  i^pablici  lie  Vras  constil  under  Tiberius^  in 
the  year  of  Rome  seven  hundred  and  eighty.  He 
eotwtmnddi  i^  G^f^ahj^  in  tfife  reigti  6f  CaHgnla, 
ai^d,  clfteiHvtfrds,  utider  GMtidltis  #a6  proconsul  of 
AMca.  H«s  illii^trioirs  bii^h,  hisr  ^ilit^  fatne,  arid 
high  df^dit  11^  ^  legiohS  ih  «Vety  army,  pointed 
hitti  am  as  ^e  prtyptr  persbn  to  depose  a  prince, 
whosis  enielty  miEide  him  detestable,  and  whose  KXty 
itodered  even  tyritfitiy  i'csi^lf  ridicuteus.  Galba  re- 
eehred  the  dts^atehes  sent  by  Vindex  wkh  the  fHgid 
esutkn  of  a  tMxiht  ttdtaneed  in  Jifb.  He  was  more 
than  seventy  5^ears  old,  and  that  age  h  not  the  sei- 
scm  of  ambitioni  To  slide  ih  quiet  through  the  re- 
mahnto*  of  his  days,  seemed  to  be  all  that  he  de- 
sited  <tom  fertitne;  but,  under  that  outward  calm, 
the  spkft:^  of  it  dyihg  passion  were  rekindled.  And 
yet  the  emei-piise  proposed  to  him  was  big  with 
d^^gi^)  and  thd  issue  dotibtful.  Prudence  conspired 
with  indolehee^  ^d  he  reriiained  silent  and  inactive. 
The  gOfvemors  of  all  the  other  provinces  had  been, 
ih  like  manner,  solicited  to  enWr  ilrto  the  Grallic 
leagiie:  thfey  hated  Nero;  btit  instead  of  declaring 
<^n  h6staity,  they  th6€ight  it  more  advisable  to 
{iTDVide  for  theii*  oiiHi  safety,  by  sen*ng  to  Rome 

Vol.  ni.  2  T 
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A^pcadix.  the  letters  which  they  had  received  fix)m  Vindex* 
Gralba  suppressed  his  in  silence.  Nero  teceived  the 


VI. 
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A.  u.  a  news  with  joy  and  exultation.  His  finances,  he  said, 

oat 

A.  b.  were  well  nigh  exhausted,  and  the  forfeited  estates 
of  the  insurgents  would  be  ways,  and  means,  by 
which  he  intended  to  fill  his  treasury.  He  consi- 
d^^  Galba's  silence  as  a  proof  of  guilt.  With- 
out further  enquiry,  he  confiscated  all  his  proper^ 
at  Rome,  and  dispatched  assassins,  with  orders  to 
put  him  to  death. 

Vindex,  in  the  mean  time,  exerted  himself  with 
unremitting  vigour  to  rouse  the  people  of  Gaul.  He 
went  to  the  various  cities,  and  lighted  up  the  flame  of 
war  in  every  quarter.  He  called  a  puUic  convention 
of  the  states,  and  harangued  the  assembly  in  sub- 
stance as  fdlows  (o):  ^^  We  live,  he  s£dd,  not  under 
"  laws,  and. civil  government,  but  under  the  will  of 
"  a  single  tyrant.  Vice  and  cruelty  lord  it  overman- 
^^  kind.  The  provinces  groan  under  the  yoke  of  op- 
^^  pression;  our  houses  are  pillaged;  our  wives  and 
^^  daughters  are  violated,  and  our  relations  basely 
^^  murdered.  Of  all  our  miseiy  Nero  is  the  author. 
"  What  crime  so  great  that  he  has  not  dared  to 
^^  perpetrate?  His  mother  died  by  his  murderous 
'^  hand.  That  horrible  parricide  makes  the  heart  re- 
"  coil;  but  Agrippina  deserved  her  fitte.  She  brought 
"  a  monster  into  the  world.  At  length  the  measure 
'^  of  his  guilt  is  full.  The  east  is  up  in  arms;  Bri- 
^^  tain  in  commotion;  and  the  legions  in  Spain  and 
"  Germany  are  on  the  eve  of  a  revolt;  and  shall  the 
^^  nations  of  Gaul  stand  lingering  in  suspence?  What 
^' consideratioii  is  there  to  restram  your  ^our? 
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^  Shall  the  titles  of  Caesar,  of  Augustus,  of  Prince,  Append». 

*  and  Imperator  throw  a  fidse  lustre  round  a  man,    xvi^ 

*  who  has  disgraced  his  rank,  and  made  majesty  ridi-  a.  u.  c. 

*  culous?  These  eyes,  my  friends,  these  eyes  have    a^  p. 
^  seen  lum  a  fidler,  a  mountebank,  and  a  pantomimie 
^  acton  Instead  of  his  imperial  titles,  call  him  Thy- 
'estes,  Qidipus,  Alcmason,  and  Orestes.   Those. 
^  n^nes  are  suited  to  his  crimes.  How  long  are  we  to 
^submit  to  such  a  master?  Our  forefathers  took  the 

*  city  of  Rome  by  storm:  and  what  was  their  mo- 

*  tive?  In  those  days  the  love  of  plunder  was  suffi- 

*  cient  to  provoke  a  war.  We  have  a  nobler  cause; 
'  the  cause  of  public  liberty.  It  is  that,  my  friends, 
'  it  is  that  glorious  cause  that  now  invites  us.  Let 
^  us  obey  the  call,  and  draw  the  avenging  sword. 
'  The  nations  round  us,  fired  with  indignation,  are 
'  ready  to  assert  their  rights.  Let  them  not  be  the 

*  first  to  prove  themaitves  men.  The  enterprise  has 

*  in  it  all  that  is  dear  to  man,  all  that  is  great  in 
^  human  nature;  and  shall  we  not  be  the  first  to 

*  seize  the  glorious  opportunity?  Let  us  go  forth 

*  at  once,  and  be  the  deliverers  of  the  world." 
This  speech  was  received  with  shouts  of  applause. 

The  deputies,  inflamed  with  ardour  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  returned  to  their  respective  cities;  a  warlike 
spirit  was  kindled  in  the  mass  of  the  people;  a 
league  was  formed,  and  the  din  of  arms  was  heard 
in  every  part  of  the  country.  Galba  was  informed 
of  all  that  passed.  He  also  knew  that  he  was  pro- 
scribed by  Nero,  and  that  his  effects  were  sold  by 
public  auction.  The  tide  of  affairs  rushed  on  with 
a  swell  that  overpowered  a  mind  by  nature  indolent, 
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'xvi^   frfen4s  Titus  Vuun»  wW  the  oi^y  penon  thuH  w- 
^821  ^*  ^&wured  to  ircm»^  hi»  droopiag  sfwrit.  To  hf siMe 

A.  I),    in  such  a  jun€tiii:e  app0ai?e4  Iq  him  9  priya^i^pn  of 
mind  nothing  short  of  madness.  Thi^  wly  ^f^9fm»t 
he  3aid,  was,  which  was  most  el^lde,  |&  act  in  ow- 
junetion  with  Vindex,  or  to  wage  war  $^inst  him? 
agauist  a  mtm  who  wished  to  depose  a  tyraitf » mA 
call  to  the  succe^ion  a  prinee  who  pos^ssed  the 
virtues,  of  humanity?  Galba  ^w  the  necessitjr  (>f 
taking  a  decided  part,  but  his  natu^ral  irresotutian 
Mras  not  easily  conquered*  He  wished:  to  soui^l  Ihe 
inclinations  of  the  people,  and»  for  th^  purpose,  sum- 
moned a  gnaod  council  to  meet  at  N^w  Carnage 
{p)j  in  order,  as  he  j^^nded,  tq  settle  the  mwu- 
missioa  of  slaves.  His  friends  knew  that  greater 
matters  were  in  agitation,  and,  a/ccordtf)§^y>  spf&A 
a  general  idarm.  Qn  the  day  appointed,  an  incredi- 
ble multitude  assembled  from  all  pafts  of  the  cpuq- 
.    try.  Galba  ascended  the  tribun^,  pi:ep9fed  hy}  a 
weU*imagined  aitifice  to  speak  at  o^ce  t^  thf^  €^ 
and  the  ear.  The  imager  of  the  noQ$t  iUn^tiims  of 
both  sexes  ( jr),  who  had  fallen  ai  sacrifice  tp.  Nm>'s 
cruelty,  were  rai^d  in  regular  ordejr  lound  tir' 
council-chamber.  The  silent  eloquence  ef  thai  jm* 
thetic  sceijie  he  knew  would  assist  the  (krator,  aiKl 
inflame  the  passions  of  his  audleiXQe.  He  began  his 
harangue  without  the  usual  approaches  of  a  at»&d 
introduction.  The  business  was  of  the  first  impw<* 
tance,  and  he  rushed  'mo  it  at  once,  with  warimlh 
and  vehemence*  He  painted  foUih  the  hoirors  of 
Nero's  reign,  the  asts  c|  oppresfiion,  thi^t  laid  wa^le 


the  imvtiwftsi»  ami  tlie  murders  tkit  ^i»ied  the  AvptMibu 
neUest  femttie^  If  proofs  were  oeceasaiy»  he  bdked  ^i^ 
rouad  the  b^ll^  and  behold^  he  siud,  ^'  behold  thcfeXuTcT 
*'  ii^  giving  odours  the  evidenee  of  the  worst  im-    a.  i>. 
"  qui^*  Judge  »ot  of  Nero  by  my  wordsj  view  him 
"  with  yom  owix  eye^.  Those  m»g^  inform  agwist 
''  biiiu  Lio!  there  the  ghftatl^  features  of  the  mw der^d 
**  Ca^safni  You  ^ee  Neror'a^  mother»  brether»  md 
'"^  mtev!  W»  wife,  hi»  WPt,  bis  newest  relatbnst  his 
"  wietehed  friepd^l  all  butehered^  all  destroyed,  hjr 
"  Urn  5W0i?d,  by  farnin^^»  by  poisoa,  by  every  viUtmy! 
"  Direct  yow  eye^  to  yondieir  wall;  you  there  liebold 
"  !Aurrhu8,^  Laterwus,.  Vestiaw,  Cassius»  and  Ln- 
**  eii^  Vetys,  with  a  loivg  train  of  the  fir^  men  in 
"  Rome!  They  suCRsred  for  theur  taleata  and  their 
"  vutucs.  Nor  w  this  all:  think  of  your  own  ostitie  gc- 
"  mi»;.caJl  to  mi«d  the  mcn^  bore  in  ^in>  who  were 
''  die  ornaments  of  Retmao  literature»  and  an  honow 
"  tm  their  eouptry.  There  Kes  Seneca  (r)»  die  ei». 
'*  lif^ened  phito^qpher;  he  bleeds  in  a  bath,  and 
*'  with  his  last  breath  ^^achos  the  (are^fits  of  wia^ 
*'dom!    \€^  great  poet,  Lucani»  whose  bosom 
*'  globed  wi^h  t^  love  of  freedom,  repeats  his  own 
*^  mtofisn^  verses,  and  es^pires;  his  fattM^r,  Am^am» 
''  Mete).  Mh  a  victim,  because  he  waa^  bf^heir  of  > 
''  yow  great  philosofJiier,  and  the  father  of  sueh  a. 
"  scm*  Sui?v«ey  that  group;  you  have  there  P»tua 
"  Thr^sea,  apd  Ba^es^.  Sp^anus,  who  were  virile 
''  it«^)f.  See  thai  toaia  of  iUusbpiws.  women:  Se::^tia;,  ' 
''  Pottutia,  a»d  Servilia,  alt;  led  tp  execution.  Thad 
"  bcgr  is  Rusfinus  Crijspum*  («).  the  sq^i  of  Poiq^a 
'^  by  her  first  hu^baQd;  and  notwithstanding  his  ten- 
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Appendix.  ^^  der  age  and  innocenoe,  they  dash  Mm  from  a  rock 

^f    "  into  the  «ea.  Behold  this  youth  {t)y  whom  I  have 

A.  u.a  "brought  before  you   from  one  of  the  Balearic 

A.  D.    "islands,  where  he  was  condemned  to  live  in  exile. 

"  He  is  too  young  to  know  the  nature  of  a  crime,  * 

"  or  his  own  wretched  lot.  Not  yet  a  citizen,  and, 

"  behold!  he  is  banished  from  his  country.  These 

"  are  the  exploits  of  Nero.  Vindex  has  undertaken 

"  to  be  the  deliverer  of  his  country.  For  you,  and 

".all  Spain,  I  am  wSling  to  brave  eveiy  danger.  My 

"commission  is  from  the  soiate,  and  the  Roman 

"  people.  I  disclaim  the  authority  of  Nero:  to  me  he 

"is  no  longer  emperor.  I  know  that  by  him  I  am 

"  adjudged  to  death;  but,  if  you  resolve  to  assert 

"your  rights;  if  you  make  a  common  cause  witfi 

"me  in  that  glorious  struggle^  I  am  willing  to  close  ' 

"  my  days  in  your  service."  This  speech  inflamed 

the  multitude  with  uncommon  ardour.  The  place 

resounded  with  acclamations,  and  Galba  was  saluted 

Emperor  of  Rome.  His  modesty,  or  his  prudence, 

made  him  decline  that  title.  He  desired  to  be  called 

the  general  of  the  senate  and  the  Roman  people. 

During  the%  transactions,  Nero  remained  at 

Naples^  still  addicted  to  his  favourite  amusements,  ' 

enchanting  himself  and  the  public  with  his  harp, 

and  chiefly  intent  on  brin^g  to  perfection  an 

hydraulic  organ  (w),  on  a  new  construction,  which 

he  promised  to  produce  on  the  stage.  But  that  gay 

serenity  was  soon  overcast.  Advices  arrived  fix>m 

Spain  and  Graul.  In  the  fcHiner,  Galba  had  thrown 

off*  the  mask;  in  the  latter,  Vindex  was  at  the  head 

of  a  powerful  tony.  Nero  shuddered  at  the  news; 
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iiidignation  soon  succeeded;  he  direatened  to  punsh  Appendu. 
the  rebels  with  death;  his  frivolous  psessions  took  ^^f 
their  turn;  he  went  to  see  the  athletic  exercises,  and  a.  u.  c. 
tuned  his  guitar.  In  that  manner  he  passed  eight  or  a.  d. 
ten  days;  no  orders  given;  no  letter  to  the  senate;  ^ 
not  a  word  escaped  from  him;  he  smothered  all  in 
sullen  silence.  Fresh  tidings  arrived  firom  Gaul;  the 
proclamaticms,  which  Vindex  published  in  every 
quarter,  were  de&v0red  to  him;  he  found  himself 
called,  in  a  style  of  contempt,  Oenobarbus  (w),  arid 
a  vile  comeAan.  Enmgi^d  at  the  indignity  offered  to 
bis  talents,  he  started  up  in  a  isudden  fury,  over^ 
turned  the  banqueting-tdUe,  wrote  to  the  senate  to 
exert  the  strength  of  the  empire,  and,  to  fire  them 
with  indignation,  added  in  pathetic  temia,  ^^  Judge 
"  yourselves,  conscript  fathers,  jtkdge  of  the  insolence 
**  of  Vindcx;  in  his  own  words  see  the  malignity  of 
^^  that,  audacious  rebel.  He  has  dared  impk>usly  to 
"say  that  I  have  a  bad  voice,  and  play  ill  on  the 
"  guitar.'*  A  complaint  of  that  importance  could 
not  fail  to  niake  an  impression  on  the  fathers.  They 
passed  a  decree,  declaring  Galba  a  public  enemy, 
and  promising  a  reward  of  ten  millions  of  sesterces 
for  the  head  of  Vindex.  The  Gaul,  with  superior 
ms^animity,  offered  his  own  head  {x)  to  whoever 
should  bring  him  that  of  Nero.  If  he  freed  the  world 
from  a  monster,  he  set  no  value  on  his  own  life;  he 
then  would  die  content. 

Vii^^inius  Rufus,  who,  at  that  time,  commanded 
on  the  Upper  Rhine,  had  received  orders  to  take 
the  field  against  the  rebels  in  Gaul.  Whether  that 
officer  aspired  to  Ae  imperial  dignity,  seems  to  be 
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h^^iemk,  A  {>Millfto^t  tsotved  by  my  ^  tbe  MM<tt1^^^  tf  h 
^*^^«ertbki  ihw  the  te^rts,  seeing  ^e  iniiserifc^  bC(A^ 

AVW.cr«lwied  by  Nero's  tyraiwiy,  atid  ^t  t^gth  dfega^M 
A.*a  by  the  ednic#n|>tit)le  frctfics  of  to  empei-of ,  wh6  «tt^ 
dered  H  ridittilous  t^  6bef  him,  miid^  a  ttti6tf  of 
^€  «mp^re  to  i^it  bvm  geiv^ml,  ^hb«n  tbey  n^sfiect- 
dl  fi^  l^d  milkary  tdeiit^  dnd  die  viitd^s  of  modt- 
yatii^.  Vii-gi^UB  d^cHned  tlie  o^er^  If  ive  Aoliri§&ed 
timbition  iti  l»is  felean,  he  lliovight  k  beil  td  sappr&^ 
U  in  0^  jumtuw»  dnd  wsit  9^  ftilut^  <!vei^.  It  bt^ 
tolled,  he  said,  to  the  ^cMk^  atid  the  seMIe  <^ly^  tidi 
to  ite  tegioiis,  to  ^spofiis  t^th^  adVtcitfigifty.  Wte^-^ 
eter  were  his  views,  ht  stiU  mtaitiefd  a  Wie  ftoffiM 
jpifit,  arid,  with  indignation,  skwa  t^bel  ^all^h  attd 
h^  06nqiiered  cotinttymen  joiil^d  in  aleaguie  tb  ^v€ 
an  emparor  to  the  n^iesfiress  of  tiie  woftd^  Kt  rt^V^ 
to  eoflect  his  forces,  md  march  ki  que^  of^^  ^iie- 
ciiy«  GmI  was  &r  from  acting  with  a  spirit  6f  union, 
internal  dissentions  divided  the  6tai|^8  into  oontend- 
lug  fectiotts-  The  Sequani  (y),  the  JEdui,  and  Ai*. 
vemi  foUowed  die  banner  trf  Vindfex.  1^  Uh- 
gones^  ^pid  die  people  of  Rheims^  aceustdn^  Id 
slavery,  and  hating  the  opposite  psMy,  dbcte^  lor 
Nero.  The  cities  of  Vienne  and  Ly^ns,  whidi  toy 
contiguous,  renewed  their  ancient  aniiildSity;  tht* 
former  listbg  on  the  side  of  Viluk^;  the  latter^  With 
a  pretended  regard  for  their  oaiht)f  iSdality ,  espousing 
the  cause  of  Nero.  In  that  dispdsiticm  df  the  public 
mind,  Virginias  entered  Gaul  at  d^  he^  of  his^  le« 
gions,  with  a  strong  reinforcemeiit  at  Be%ic  au^tili- 
auries^  and  the  BataVian  cohorts»  He  proceeded  by 
rapid  marches  to  Vesdntium  (r),  a  city  in  teague 
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tvith  Vindex*  The  inhabitants  refused  to  open  their  Appendix. 

ROOK 

gates*  Virginias  pitched  his  camp,  determined  to  xvi. 
ky  siege  to  the  place.  Vindex  advanced  to  the  re-  a.  u.  c. 
lief  of  his  confederates»  The  two  armies  were  in  a.  p. 
st^t  of  each  other.  The  Gallic  chieftain,  little 
doubtii^  that  the  Roman  general's  opinion  of 
Nero  coincided  widi  hb  own,  thought  it  prudait, 
before  he  tried  the  issue  of  a  battle,  to  negotiate  by 
his  deputies»  He  accordingly  made  his  overtures. 
Various  messengers  passed  between  the  two  com^ 
jx^nders,  and  an  interview  at  last  took  place*  The 
lesuk  was  an  agreement  of  some  kind,  but  what 
Vfcct  the  terms  it  is  fruitlesa  now  to  enquire.  His* 
ixiry  hae  left  us  in  the  dark.  All  that  can  be  related 
vich  oertMnty  is,  that  Virgioius  began  to  withdraw 
im  forces,  and  Vindex  with  his  army  made  his  ap- 
proach to  the  walls  of  the  town.  The  legions  saw 
the  motions  of  die  enemy^  and,  imagining  that  they 
meant  to  offisr  battle,  lesolred  to  begin  the  attack. 
The  armies  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine  were 
ikA  emu^ed  to  disciplioe.  Fierce^  and  disdaining  all 
oontroul,  th^  wanted  no  orders  from  their  generaL 
A  despeiate  eng^^ment.  followed.  The  Gauls  were 
itnpcepancd,  but  their  courage  braved  every  danger. 
Bodi  sides  fou^  with  impetuous  fury;  the  Gauls 
r^^iting  the  treachery  of  their  enemies;  the  Ro- 
mans stimulated  by  their  inveterate  animosity.  Blood 
«lad  carnage  covered  all  the  plain.  The  legions  cut 
^^  way  widi  dreadful  slaughter,  till  the  Gauls, 
iiavmg  lost  no  less  dian  twenty  thousand  of  their 
brarest  troops,  and  seeing  inevitable  destruction- on 
every  side,  bGlook  thonselves  to  flight.  Vindex  ex- 
VoL.m.  2U 
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Appendix,  erted  himself  in  every  quarter  of  the  fidd  to  prevent 
the  massacre:  but  his  efforts  were  in  vain.  He  saw 
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A.  u.  c.  the  slaughter  of  his  people,  and  concluded  that  Vir- 
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A.  D.    ginius  had  betrayed  him,  and  the  cause  of  liberty- 
**'      His  enterprise  defeated,  and  no  hopes  of  conquest 
left,  he  resolved  not  to  survive  a  calamity  so  unex- 
pected. He  fell  upon  his  sword,  and  died  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

Meanwhile,  all  Spain  was  in  commotion.  Galba 
was  employed  in  schemes  of  future  grandeur.  He 
raised  a  new  legion,  mustered  fcxces  in  all  quarters, 
and  with  his  utmost  art  and  industry  allured  the 
different  states  to  his  interest.  Cornelius  Fuscus,  a 
young  man  of  illustrious  birth,  went  over  to  Galba, 
and  drew  with  him  the  province  of  which  he  was 
governor.  But  the  great  accession  of  strength  wa$ 
from  Lusitania.  Otho,  who  had  been  the  fiivourite 
of  Nero,  and  his  constant  companion  in  all  his 
scenes  of  riot  and  debauchery,  had  been  for  some 
years  at  the  head  of  that  province.  He  was  appoint- 
ed to  that  station,  as  the  reader  may  remember  (oa), 
under  colour  of  doing  him  honour  but,  in  fact,  to 
remove  a  rival,  whom  Nero  dreaded,  and  to  leave 
him  at  a  distance  from  Rome,  in  a  state  of  honour- 
able banishment.  Otho  considered  himself  as  no 
better  than  a  state  prisoner,  in  a  remote  part  of  the 
empire.  Resentment  prompted  him  to  revenge;  and 
ambition  like  his  was  eager  to  come  f(»tfa  from  ob- 
scurity, and  act  a  principal  part  on  the  great  stage 
of  public  business.  He  melted  down  all  his  massy 
gold  and  silver;  and,  having  converted  it  into  coin, 
went  with  his  whole  treasure,  and  ^  forces  of  his 
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province,  to  support  the  enterprise  of  an  old  man,  Appendix. 
who  he  knew,  in  the  course  of  nature,  could  not   ^j^ 
long  enjoy  the  supreme  authority.  The  other  go-  a.  u.  c. 
vemors  and  pn^rsetors  followed  his  example.  The    a.  n. 
Roman  empire  seemed  to  be  transferred  to  Spain. 
Nero  was  at  last  sensible  of  his  danger.  He  ordered 
the  legions  in  Ifljnricum  to  advance  by  rapid  marches 
into  Italy;  he  recalled  the  troops  that  had  been  sent 
against  the  Albanians  to  the  borders  of  the  Caspian 
Sea;  and  he  expected  the  fourteenth  legion,  then  in 
Britain,  to  come  without  loss  of  time  to  his  assist- 
ance. Distracted  by  the  news  that  filled  all  Italy,  he 
forgot  his  hydraulic  organ,  and  returned  to  Rome, 
covered  with  consternation.   His  fears  were  soon 
dispersed.  Letters  from  Virginius  Rufus  arrived  at 
Rome.  The  death  of  Vindex,  and  the  total  over- 
throw of  his  army,  transported  Nero  beyond  all 
bounds  of  joy.  He  called  for  his  musical  instru- 
ments; he  tuned  his  harp,  and  warbled  songs  of 
triumph. 

In  Spain,  the  minds  of  men  were  affected  in  a 
very  different  manner.  Galba  saw  an  unexpected 
reverse  of  fortune.  He  blamed  his  own  imprudence, 
and  accused  the  folly  of  an  old  man,  who,  at  the 
close  of  life,  was  weak  enough  to  listen  to  the  call 
of  ambition.  To  try,  if  possible,  to  retrieve  his 
a&irs,  he  sent  dispatches  to  Virginius  Rufus,  in- 
viting him  to  a  participation  of  councils  and  of 
future  grandeur.  The  offer  was  rejected.  It  was  a 
maxim  with  Rufus,  that  the  senate  and  people  had 
the  sole  right  of  creating  an  emperor.  The  civil 
power,  he  siid,  in  every  well  constituted  govern- 
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Appendix.  iHent,  ought  to  be  supreme;  to  obey  is  the  virtue  of 

^xvL    a  soldier.  Gaiba  had  no  resource  left.  Half  Ins 

A.  u.  c.  cavalry  shewed  themselves  alieimted  from  his  scr- 
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A.  D.    vice,  and  were  retained  with  difficulty*  Dejected, 

,  hopeless,  and  expecting  certain  destruction  from  the 

assassins  employed  by  Nero,  he  retired  to  the  city 

of  Clunia  (66),  and  there  relapsed  into  his  former 

indolence. 

XIIL  Nero  was  now  at  the  immiiut  of  his  wishes. 
He  triumphed  in  the  pride  of  his  imaginati<xi  over 
all  his  enemies.  He  had  seen  on  his  way  from 
Naples  a  ifionumental  sculpture,  representing  a 
Gaul  (a)  overcome  by  a  Roman  soldier,  and  drag- 
ged along  the  ground  by  the  hair  of  his  head.  The 
gods,  he  said,  presented  that  object  to  him  as  an 
omen  of  victory,  and  their  decree  wai  happily  fill- 
filled.  Amidst  all  his  frantic  joy,  his  worst  enemies 
were  in  his  own  breast.  His  vices  were  undermia^ 
ing  him  with  the  army  as  well  as  the  people.  He 
raised  immoderate  supplies  of  money,  and  squander- 
ed the  wlK>le  with  wild  profusion.  An  occurr^ioe 
happened,  by  which  the  city  was  thrown  mto  a 
violent  ferment.  A  ship  anived  from  Alexandria^ 
supposed  to  be  loaded  with  com,  and,  therefwe, 
matter  of  joy  to  the  populace,  who  dreaded  a  dearth 
of  provisions.  It  may  be  easily  tmaguied  what  a 
turn  their  passions  took,  when  it  was  known  that 
the  vessel  brought  a  freight  of  sand  (b)  from  Ac 
banks  of  the  Nile,  to  smooth  the  arena  for  wrestlers 
and  gladiators.  The  disappointment  excited,  at  first, 
a  laugh  of  scorn  and  indignation;  vulgar  wh  and 
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scurrilous  jests  made  Nero  an  object  of  contempt;  Appendix, 
and  from  contempt  the  transition  to  hatred,  rage   ^xvh 
and  fury,  is  always  sure,  and  often  instantaneous.  A.u.a 
The  public  clamour  was  loud  and  viotoit:  the  peo-i    a.  h. 
pk,  with  one  voice,  wished  to  be  delivered  from  a 
monster,  they  lamented  the  loss  of  Vindex;  and  the 
praetorian  guards,  who  had  been  the  support  of  a 
pernicious  reign,  began  to  murmur  discontent,  and 
to  shew  manifest  symptoms  of  disaffection. 

Nyn^f^iidius  and  Tigellinus  (c),  who  had  ofien 
figured  in  scenes  of  public  iniquity,  were  joint  pr»^ 
fects  of  the  prastorian  camp.  The  former,  as  has 
been  mentioned,  was  the  son  of  a  wonuin  who  pros- 
tituted her  person  to  the  slaves  and  freedmen  of  the 
emperor  Claudius.  Having  recommended  himsdf 
by  his  vices  to  the  favour  of  Nero,  he  had  the  am« 
bition  to  be  thought  the  issue  of  an  intrigue  between 
his  mother,  Nymphidia,  and  Caligula.  Nymphidiua 
and  Ins  colleague  Tigellinus  acted  in  concert,  and 
jointly  exerted  their  pernicious  talents.  They  saw 
the  disposition  of  the  soldiers,  and,  with  the  ingra- 
titude of  men  who  had  raised  themselves  by  their 
crimes,  thought  the  opportunity  fair  to  strike  a 
stroke  of  perfidy.  They  began  by  bribes  to  insinu^ 
ate  themselves  into  the  aflfections  of  the  praetonan 
guards,  and,  when  they  had  sufficiendy  prepared 
them  for  a  revolt,  whispered  to  tlie  senate,  diat  Nero 
was  deserted  on  every  side;  that  he  had  not  a  friend 
kft;  and  that,  by  consequence,  the  whole  legidative 
autfaorily  was  in  the  hands  of  the  fidiers»  That  asw 
sembly  remained  for  some  time  in  suspense;  timid, 
wavering,  and  irresolute.  The  conjuncture  was  dark 
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Appendix,  and  gloomy.  Nero  was  alarmed;  be  paused  from  his 
^^   pleasures,  and  saw  that  some  deep  design  was  in 

A.  u.  c.  agitation.  To  prevent  it  by  one  bold  eflfort,  he 
A.  D.  formed  a  resolution  to  massacre  the  senate,  and, 
after  setting  fire  to  the  city  a  second  time,  to  let 
loose  his  whole  collection  of  wild  beasts,  to  devour 
the  people  in  die  general  consternation,  and  save 
himself  by  flying  into  Egypt.  This  horrible  scheme 
was  no  sooner  conceived  than  brought  to  light  by 
one  of  his  fitvourite  eunuchs.  This  miscreant  had 
been,  for  some  time,  subservient  to  the  vices  of  his 
master,  andhved  with  him  in  the  dearest  intimacy. 
From  a  person  so  beloved  nothing  was  concealed* 
He  was  the  confidential  friend  of  the  emperor,  not 
only  in  scenes  of  riot,  but  also  in  the  most  impor<^ 
tant  councils.  But  the  jealousy  of  an  upstart,  raised 
above  his  base  condition,  is  easily  alarmed.  The 
favourite  (d)  thought  himself  slighted.  His  pride 
was  roused,  and,  to  revenge  the  injury,  he  disco-: 
vered  the  particulars  of  the  intended  massacre. 

A  design  so  black  and  horrible  raised  the  gene* 
ral  indignation.  Tht  fathers  trembled  for  them- 
selves, but  the  habit  of  slavery  had  debased  their 
faculties.  They  saw  that  no  time  was  to  be  lost, 
and  yet  could  not  resolve  to  act  with  vigour.  Nym- 
phidus  tried  by  every  means  to  inapire  them  with 
zeal  and  courage.  He  had  seduced  the  praetorian 
guards,  and,  to  secure  their  affections,  promised  in 
Galba's  namie,  but  without  his  authority,  a  reward 
of  thirty  thousand  sesterces  to  each  praetorian,  and 
five  thousand  to  each  legionary  soldier  throughout 
the  armies  of  the  empire;  a  sum  so  prodigious,  that, 
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worse  tyranny,  and  more  violent  rapine,  than  had    xvl 
been  felt  during  the  whole  reign  of  Nero.  The  pro-  a.  u.  c. 
mise  proved,  afterwards,  fatal  to  Galba,  but  served    a^d. 
the  purposes  of  a  man,  who  was  bent  on  the  ruin 
of  Nero,  and,  by  raising  the  military  above  the  civil 
authority,  intended  to  introduce  into  the  political 
system,  two  pernicious  maxims;  the  first,  that  em* 
perors  were  to  be  created  in  the  camp,  not  in  the 
senate;  and,  secondly,  that  the  imperial  dignity  was 
venal,  to  be,  for  the  future,  set  up  to  sale,  and  dis* 
posed  of  by  the  soldiers  to  the  highest  bidder. 

Having  settled  his  measures,  and  laid  the  plan  of 
a  revolution,  he  did  not  as  yet  think  it  time  to  throw 
off  the  mask,  but,  to  complete  his  work,  chose  to 
proceed  by  fraud  and  dissimulation.  He  went  with 
Tigellinus  to  the  palace,  and,  with  an  air  of  deep 
affliction,  informed  Nero  of  his  danger.  "  All,"  he 
said,  ^^  is  lost;  the  people,  assembled  in  seditious 
>^  tumults,  call  aloud  for  vengeance;  the  prsetorian 
'^^ards  abandon  your  cause;  and  the  senate  is 
"ready  to  pronounce  a  dreadful  judgment.  You 
"  have  only  one  expedient  left,  and  ths^t  is,  to  make 
"  your  escape,  and  seek  a  retreat  in  Egypt."  In  this 
manner  the  two  men,  who  had  been  raised  from  the 
dregs  of  the  people,  left  their  benefactor.  In  all  his 
scenes  of  vice  and  cruelty  they  had  been  his  chief 
abettors^  and  they  now  abandoned  him  at  his  utmost 
need. 

Nero  saw  the  sad  reverse  of  his  affairs.  From  his 
armies  he  could  expect  no  support.  The  troops  on 
their  march  towards  the  Caspian  sea  had  been  re- 
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Appendk.  Called,  but  a  long  repose  was  necessary  to  revive 
^i^   the  spirits  of  men  well  nigh  exhausted  by  incessant 

A.  u.  c.  fatigue*  The  legions  from  lUyricum  returned  with 
A^D.  alienated  minds.  Scorning  to  disguise  their  senti« 
mentS)  they  sent  a  deputation  to  Virginias  on  the 
Upper  Rhine,  expressing  their  ardent  desire,  that 
he  would  yield  to  the  request  of  the  legions  under 
his  command,  and  accept  the  imperial  dignity. 
Eight  Batavian  cohorts  had  shewn  a  spirit  of  dis- 
affection, and  the  praetorian  guards  were  und^  the 
influence  of  Nymphidius.  In  tfab  despeiate  latuation 
Nero  looked  round  for  assisHmce,  but  he  looked  in 
vain.  He  wandered  throu^  the  qiartments  c^  his 
|Kdace,  and  all  was  solitude»  He,  who  but  a  few 
days  before  was  die  god  of  the  senate  and  tl^  peo-» 
t^e,  was  now  in  dread  of  being  theu*  victim.  Con- 
science began  to  exercise  her  rights.  Her  v<»ce  was 
heard;  Nero  reviewed  lus  crimes,  and  i^uddered 
with  horror  and  remorse.  He  repeated  in  despair 
mid  anguish  of  heart,  a  line,  which,  when  perso- 
nating CEdipus,  he  had  often  declaimed  on  the  pi\b- 
lic  stage  (e):  "  My  wife,  my  fether,  and  my  mother 
**  doom  me  dead."  Of  all  his  courti^-fiy,  and  all 
his  instruments  of  guilt,  not  one  adhered  to  him  in 
the  hour  of  distress,  excqpt  Sporas,  the  euomdi^ 
Phaon  (y),  an  enfranchised  slave;  and  £pq)hro- 
dituS)  his  secretary.  He  gave  ord^s  to  the  soUtes 
on  duty,  to  proceed  widi  aU  expedition  to  Ostia, 
and  prepare  a  ship,  that  he  might  embark  for 
Egypt.  The  men  were  nc^  willing  to  ob^.  One  of 
^em  asked  him  in  half  a  line  (g)  from  Vin^l,  ^^  Is 
"  it  then  so  wretched  a  thing  to  die?*'  He  weat  to 
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the  ServSnn  gaidens,  canying  with  bim  a  vial  of  Api>eiMfii« 
swift-speeding  poison,  which  had  been  prepared  by   ^^ 
the  weU4mawn  (h)  Locusta;  but  his  resolution  fail*  a.  u.  c. 
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ed.  fie  letimied  to  his  chamber,  and  threw  himself  a.  d. 
an  ho  bed.  The  agitations  of  his  mind  allowed  no  . 
rest  He  started  up,  and  called  for  some  friendly 
band  to  end  hb  wfdchod  being.  That  office  no  one 
was  idlHng  to  penibrm,  and  he  himself  watited  for- 
titude. Drircfli  to  the  last  despair^  and  frantic  with 
nemorae  and  iear,  he  (»*ied  out  in  doleful  aeoaitfi, 
^'  My  friends  desert  me,  and  I  cannot  find  an  ene- 
^^  my.^'  He  rushed  forth  from  his  palaoe,  as  if  with 
intent  to  throw  Umeelf  into  the  Tiber»  He  changed 
his  fiUBd,  and  thcRtght  of  flying  iiUto  Sp»n,  there  to 
surrender  at  disaretbn  to  the  mercy  of  Cralba»  But 
no  ship  was  ready  at  O^ta.  Various  projects  pre- 
sented ftfaemsdves  to  las  mind,  in  quick  succession, 
increasing  the  tumult  of  his  passionsi  and  serving 
oc^  to  distract  him  more»  To  try  his  powers  of 
doquonoe  was  another  ^eKpedieiit  that  occurred  to 
him.  For  that  pmpose  he  proposed  to  go  forth  in  a 
mounoang  fpib  to  the  fonim,  and  "Aere,  by  a  pa- 
thetic speech,  obtain  ids  pardon  from  the  people. 
Shovdd  their  dMhirate  hearts  remain  impenetrable 
to  the  joft  influence  of  :pa^uasive  ontoiy,  and  re- 
fuse to  ratnitiate  their  ^en^rcr  in  the  fuJUl  ex)}oyment 
of  his  prcBOgaidve,  he  had  no  cbubt  but  he  could,  at 
the  wnnft,  wring  fixmi  them  the  government  of 
£gypt,  where,  in  the  characfter  of  prasfect,  he  might 
give  firee  scope  to  his  inordinate  passions.  This 
project  seemed  to  promise  success;  but  a  ray  of 
reflectioa  stnick  Inm  widi  suddnat  horror.  Thfe^po- 
VoL.  III.  2  X 
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Appendix,  pulace,  without  ^vaiting  tx)  hear  the  divine  accents 

XVI.    of  that  harmonious  voice,  might  break  out  mto 

A.  u.  0.  open  sedition,  and  in  their  fury  tear  their  prince 

A.D.    limb  from  limb.  What  course  could  he  pursue? 

Where  could  he  hide  himself?  He  looked  round  in 

wild  despair,  and  asked  his  remaining  companions. 

Is  there  no  lurking  place?  no  safe  recess,  where  I 

may  have  time  to  consider  what  is  to  be  done? 

Phaon,  his  freedman,  proposed  to  conduct  him  to 

an  obscure  villa  (i),  which  he  held  in  his  possession, 

at  the  distance  of  about  four  miles  from  Rome. 

Nero  embrace  the  offer.  There  was  no  time  to 
be  lost.  He  went  forth  in  all  his  wretchedness;  with- 
out a  shoe  to  his  feet;  nothing  on  him  but  his  close 
tuiiic;  no  outside  garment;  and  no  imperial  robe. 
In  order  to  disguise  himself,  he  snatched  an  old 
rusty  cloak,  and,  throwing  it  over  his  shoulders^ 
covered  his  head,  and  held  a  handkerchief  before 
his  face.  In  that  condition  he  mounted  his  horse, 
submitting  with  a  dastard  spirit  to  an  ignominious 
flight,  without  any  attendants  except  Phaon,  the 
freedman;  Epaphroditus,  the  secretary;  and  SporuSy 
the  eunuch,  with  another,  whose  name  Aurelius 
Victor  says  was  Neophytus.  In  this  manner  N^ro 
passed  the  last  of  his  nights.  At  the  dawn  of  day, 
the  praetorian  guards  deserted  their  station  ait  the 
palace,  and  joined  their  comrades  in  the  camp, 
where,  by  the  influence  and  direction  of  Nymphi- 
dius,  Galba  was  proclaimed  emperor.  The  senate 
met,  and,  after  a  short  debate,  confirmed  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  praetorian  guards.  The  time-  was  at 
length  arrived,  when  that  assembly  could  act, with 
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authority.  They  resolved  to  mark  the  day  by  a  de-  Appendix. 
crec  worthy  of  a  Roman  senate.  With  one  voice  they  ^^ 
declared  the  tyrant,  who  had  trampled  on  all  laws  a.  u.  c/ 
human  and  divine,  a  public  enemy  (k),  and  by  their    a.  b, 
sentence,  condemned  him  to  suflfer  death,  according 
to  the  rigour  of  ancient  laws,  and  the  practice  of 
the  old  republic. 

XIV.  Nero,  in  the  mean  time,  made  the  best  of 
his  way  towards  the  freiedman's  villa.  He  heard  the 
pnetorian  camp  ring  with  acclamations,  and  the 
name  of  Gialba  sounded  in  his  ear.  A  man  at  work 
ina  field  acyoming  to  the  road,  started  up  at  the 
sound  of  horsemen  pressing  forward  with  expedi- 
tion, and  behold!  he  said,  "  Those  people  are  hot 
**  in  pursuit  of  Nero."  Another  asked,  "  What  do 
"  they  say  of  Nero  in  the  city?"  As  they  drew  near 
to  Phaon's  house,  Nero  was  alarmed  by  a  sudden 
accident.  His  horse  started  at  a  dead  carcass  that 
lay  on  die  side  of  the  road;  and  the  veil,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  violent  motion,  falling  from  his  &ce, 
a  veteran,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  ser- 
vice,  knew  his  master,  and  saluted  him  by  his 
name.  The  fear  of  being  detected  made  the  fugitive 
prince  and  his  followers  push  forward  with  their 
utmost  speed.  Being  arrived  at  a  small  distance 
from  the  house,  they  did  not  think  it  safe  to  enter 
it  in  a  public  manner.  Nero  dismounted,  and  cross- 
ed a  field  ovei|;rown  with  reeds  (/).  Phaon  advised 
him  to  lie  concealed  in  a  sand-pit,  till  he  prepared 
a  subterraneous  passage  into  the  house.  That,  said 
Nero,  were  to  bury  myself  alive.  He  scooped  up 
some  water  out  of  a  muddy  ditch,  and,  having  al- 
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AppcBdix.  hycd  his  thirst,  asked  in  a  dolefiil  tone,  ^  U  that 
^^   "  the  bererage  to  which  Nero  has  been  used?"  An 

A.  u.  c.  opening  was  made  m  the  wall  on  one  side  of  die 
A.  u  mansion,  and  Nero  crept  through  it.  He  was  con- 
ducted to  a  chamber,  where  he  saw  nodung  but 
wretchedness.  In  that  mean  room  he  threw  himsdf 
on  a  meaner  bed  (m),  and  asked  for  some  nourish- 
ment. They  offered  him  bread;  but  it  was  so  black, 
that  his  stomach  sickened  at  the  ^ht.  llie  water 
was  foul,  but  thirst  oUiged  him  to  swallow  the 
neauseous  draught.  His  fiiends  saw  that  no  hope 
was  left;  diey  dreaded  his  impending  ruin,  and  ad- 
vised hnn  to  rescue  himself  by  one  manly  deed 
from  an  ignominious  death.  Nero  signified  his  as- 
sent; but  he  studied  deky,  fond  to  linger  still  in 
life.  Preparations  for  his  funeral  were  necessaiy.  He 
ordered  a  trench  to  be  dug,  suited  to  the  dimen- 
sions of  his  body  (»);  a  quantity  <^  wood  lo  be 
collected  fat  the  funeral  pile;  and  jMeces  of  marble 
to  be  brought  to  form  a  decent  covering  for  his 
grave.  He  bewailed  his  unhappy  lot;  tears  gushed 
at  intervals;  he  heaved  a  piteous  sigh,  and  said  to 
his  friends  (o),  *'  What  a  musician  the  wotid  "srill 
"lose!" 

During  this  scene  of  delay  and  cowardice,  a  mes- 
senger, according  to  Phaon's  orders,  arrived  with 
pa^rs  from  Rome.  Nero  seised  the  packet.  He 
read  with  eagerness,  and  found  himself,  not  only 
declared  a  public  enemy,  bi:^  condemned  to  sufer 
death,  with  the  rigour  of  ancient  usage.  He  asked. 
What  kind  of  drath  is  that?  and  what  is  ancient 
usage?  He  was  tokl,  that,  by  the  law  of  the  old  re» 
public,  every  traitor,  with  1m  head  fiustened  between 
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two  Stakes»  and  his  body  entirely  naked,  su&red  Aippendu. 
the  pains  of  a  slow  death  under  the  lictor's  rod.  ^^ 
The  &ar  of  diat  ignominious  punishment  inspired  a.  u.  c. 
Nero  with  a  short-lived  passion,  which  for  the  mo-  A.  n. 
m^it  liad  the  appearance  of  courage.  He  drew  two 
daggers,  wMch  he  had  brought  with  him,  and,  as 
if  meditating  some  prodigious  deed,  tried  the  points 
of  both;  dien  cahnly  replaced  them  in  their  scab- 
bards, saying,  ^^  The  fatal  moment  is  not  yet  come." 
He  turned  to  Sp(x*us,  and  requested  him  to  begin 
the  funeral  lamentation.  ^^  Sing  the  melancholy  dirge; 
'^and  oflfer  the  last  obsequies  to  ymir  friend.'^  He 
cast  his  eyes  around  him:  And  why,  he  said,  why 
will  not  some  one  dispatch  himself,  and  teach  me 
how  to  die?  He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  shed  a 
flood  of  tears.  He  started  up,  and  cried  out,  in  a 
taae  of  wild  despair,  **  Nero,  this  is  in&my;  you 
<*  linger  in  disgrace;  this  is  no  time  for  dejected 
'^  passions;  the  moment  calls  for  manly  fortitude." 
Those  words  were  no  sooner  uttered,  than  he 
heard  the  sound  of  horses  advancing  with  speed 
towards  the  house.  This  he  signified  by  repeating 
a  line  from  Homer  (p).  The  fact  was,  die  senate 
had  given  orders,  that  he  should  be  brought  back 
to  Rome  to  undergo  the  judgment  which  they  had 
pronounced,  and  the  officers,  charged  with  that 
commission,  were  near  at  hand.  Nero  seized  his 
da^er,  and  stabbed  himself  in  the  throat  The 
strdke  was  too  feeble.  Epaphroditus  lent  his  assist- 
smee,  and  the  next  blow  was  a  mortal  wound.  A 
centuiion  entered  the  room,  and,  seeing  Nero  in  a 
mangled  condition,  ran  immediately  to  his  ^assist- 
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Appendix,  ance,  {«^tending  that  he  cam^  widi  a  friendly  hand 

^y^   to  bind  the  wound,  and  save  the  emperor's  life. 

A.  u.  c.  Nero  had  not  breathed  his  last  He  raised  his  Ian- 

A.  b.    g«id  eyes,  and  faindy  said,  "  You  come  too  late: 

"  is  this  your  fidelity  (5^)?''  He  spoke  and  expired. 

The  ferocity  of  his  nature  was  still  visible  in  his 

countenance.  His  eyes  fixed  and  glaring,  and  every 

feature  swelled  with  warring  passions,  he  looked 

more  stem,  more  grim,  and  terrible  than  ever. 

Nero  died  in  the  thirty-second  yeaf  of  his  age, 
on  the  eleventh  day  of  June,  after  a  reign  of  thir- 
teen years,  seven  months,  and  twenty-eight  dseys 
(r).. The  news  was  received  at  Rome  with  all  de- 
monstrations of  joy.  The  populace  ran  wild  about 
the  streets,  with  the  cap  of  liberty  on  their  heads 
(*).  The  forum  sounded  with  acclamations.  Icelus, 
a  freedman,  who  managed  Galba's  a&irs  at  Rome, 
had  been  thrown  into  prison  by  Nero;  but,  on  the 
sudden  accession  of  his  master,  he  was  no^  become 
a  man  in  power  and  high  authority.  He  consented 
that  Nero's  body  should  be  committed  to  the  flames 
at  the  place  where  he  died.  The  funeral  rites  were , 
performed  without  delay,  and  without  pomp.  His 
remains  were  conveyed  to  the  monumental  vault 
of  the  Domitian  femily,  his  paternal  ancestors.  The 
urn  was  carried  by  two  female  servants,  and  Acte 
(^),  the  famous  concubine.  The  secrecy,  with  which 
the  obsequies  was  performed,  was  the  cause  of  some 
untoward  consequences,  that  afterwards  disturbed 
the  commonwealth.  A  doubt  remained  in  the  minds, 
of  many,  whether  Nero  had  not  made  his  escape 
rato  Asia  or  Egypt.  The  men,  who,  under  a  cor- 
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rupt  and  profligate  reigii,  had  led  a  life  of  pleasure,  Ap^ndix. 
and  were,  by  conseaquence»  enamoured  of  Nero's,  ^^vl 
vices,  p^d  every  mark  of  respect  to  his  memory,  a.  u.  a 
willing,  at  the  same  time,  to  believe  that  he  still  sur*    a.  d. 
vived.  They  nused  a  tomb,  and,  for  several  years 
{u\  dressed  it  with  the  flowers  of  spring  and  sum- 
mer. The  Parthians  honoured  his  memory,  and, 
being  afterwards  deluded  by  an  impostor,  who  as- 
sumed the  name  of  Nero,  were  ready,  with  die 
s^ength  of  their  nation  (w),  to  espouse  his  cause. 
The.  race  of.  Caesars  ended  with  Nero:  he  was  the 
last,  and  perhaps  the  worst,  of  that  illustrious  house. 

XV.  In  that  age,  when  the  public  mind  was  over- 
cast with  gloomy  apprehensions  and  religious  fear, 
superstition,  saw  portents  and  prodigies  (a)  in  the 
most  common  accidents,  and  no  great  event  was 
sufiered  to  pass  without  a  train  of  awful  prognostics. 
Rivers  were  said  to  have  changed  their  course,  and 
to  have  flowed  in  a  n^ew  direction  to  their  fountain 
head;  a  tree,  that  had  stood  for  ages,  coeval  with 
the  foundation  of  Rome,  fell  suddenly  to  the  ground; 
the  laurel,  planted  by  Livia,  which  had  spread  with 
such  prodigious  increase,  that  in  every  triumph  •  it 
supplied  the  Caesars  with  their  victorious  wreadis, 
withered  at  the  root;  the  temple  of  the  Caesars  being 
struck  with  lightning,  the  heads  of  all  the  statues 
tumbled  down  at  once;  and  the  marble  sceptre  fell 
from  the  hand  of  Augustus.  By  these  and  such  like 
denunciations  the  will  of  the  gods  was  supposed  to 
be  revealed,  and  the  populace  with  frantic  joy  hailed 
the  auspicious  aera  of  returning  liberty.  But  no  pub- 
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Appendix,  lie  s^xit  remained;  evciy  virtue  was  exriiigttidif!sd> 
^^   A  people  who  had  been  taug^  to  crouch  uider  the 
A.  V.  c.  yoke  of  bondage,  thought  no  more  of  a  free  coasti- 
/%.    tution.  With  the  usual  inconstancy  of  a  £ckle  mul* 
^^'      ikade,  they  relapsed  into  their  habitual  servitudbe, 
and  in  a  strain  of  frantic  rapture  began  to  roar  for  a 
new  master.  Thtr  name  of  Galba  echoed  throi^ 
the  streets  of  Rome,  and  filled  the  pnetoriiai  (amp 
with  shouts  of  joy,  and  the  warmest  expressions  ^ 
zeal  and  ardour  for  his   service.   The  prtetorian 
guards  thought  of  nothing  but  the  donative  pro- 
mised in  his  name;  and  Nymphidius,  the  tutiior  <^ 
that  measure,  had  no  doubt  but  the  soldiers,  in  due 
time,  would  dbew  themselves  devoted  to  the  msui, 
who  filled  their  minds  with  the  daziiling  prospect 
of  reward  so  truly  great  aoid  magnificent.  The  libe- 
rality WSS3  his,  and  the  difficulty  oi  canying  it  i^o 
execution  would  fiiM  an  Galba. 

Icdus,  the  favourite  fineedman  of  Galba,  made  it 
his  business  to  see  Nero^s  dead  body,  imd,  having 
enabled  himself  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  die  fact,  set 
out  for  Qunia  in  Spain  (6),  to  inform  his  master, 
that  he  was  raised  to  the  imperial  seat  by  tlie  voice 
c^  the  preetorians,  and  the  concurrent  decree  of  the 
senate.  Nymphidius  seized  the  c^portunky  to  figure 
as  the  principle  actor  on  the  theatre  ci  public  busi- 
ness. He  had  accomplished  a  great  and  sudden  re- 
volution, and,  being  high  in  favour  with  the  prselo- 
rian  guards,  found  it  easy  to  overawe  die  senate, 
and  make  timt  tame  and  pliant  assembly  bend  to  his 
will  and  pleasure.  The  ccHisiils,  without  con8i:ddng 
.  the  arrogant  minister,  sent  their  dispatdies  to  Gidba/ 
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with  the  decree  by  which  he  was  declared  emperor.  Appendix. 
This  was  considered  by  this  new  man  as  a  mark  of   ^vi^ 
disrespect  (r),  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  a  u.  c. 
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magistrates  appeased  his  indignation.  Flushed  with  a.  d 
success,  and  proud  of  his  exploits,  he  began  to  en- 
large his  views,  and  preposterously  to  form  schemes 
of  vast  ambition.  Under  an  emperor  <rf*  the  age  of 
seventy-three  (rf),  worn  out  with  cares,  and  weary 
of  public  business,  he  flattered  himself  that  he  should 
be  able,  under  the  appearance  of  being  the  second 
in  the  state,  to  wrest  into  his  own  hands  the  supreme 
authority;  and,  should  Galba's  infirmities  sink  under 
the  fatigue  of  a  long  journey,  he  had  the  hardiness 
to  aspire  to  Ae  succession.  Having  conceived  this 
mad  project,  he  resolved  to  remove  every  obstacle, 
and,  with  that  view,  compelled  Tigellinus  to  resign 
his  commission  (e)  of  prastorian  praefect.  A  col- 
league, acting  with  himself  in  joint  authority,  might 
retard  the  execution  of  his  designs.  Men  of  consular 
rank,  who  had  commanded  armies  and  governed 
provinces,  did  not  blush  to  pay  their  court  to  him. 
The  senate  {/")  acted  with  the  same  servile  adula- 
tion. They  crowded  to  his  levee,  and  suffered  him 
to  prescribe  die  form  and  substance  of  every  decree 
that  passed.  The  populace  broke  out  with  licentious 
fiiry,  and  Nymphidius,  e&ctually  to  seduce  the 
vulgar  mind,  encouraged  the  madness  of  the  times. 
The  images  and  statues  of  Nero  were  dragged 
through  the  streets,  and  dashed  to  pieces.  A  crew 
of  vile  incendiaries  spread  consternation  through 
the  city;  a  scene  of  blood  and  massacre  followed 
(^),  and  the  innocent  fell  in  one  promis^uQUs  car- 
Vol.  hi.  2  Y        - 
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Appendix,  nage  with  the  guilty.  Manricus  b^ticML  the  pfarotisy 

xvif   of  the  multitude  with  such  inwwd  horror,  that  he 

A.  u.  a  could  not  help  saying  in  the  senate»  "  Let  us  take 

A.  D.    <^  care  that  we  have  not  reason  to  regret  the  loss  of 

**•      "Nero  (A)." 

Nymphidius  soon  perceived  tibat  hb  hopes  of 
being  the  only  statesman  in  power,  and  of  govern- 
ing the  Roman  world  in  ^  emperor'^  name,  couid 
not  be  entertained  with  any  prospect  of  success.  He 
knew  by  certain  intelligence  that  Vinius,  Laco,  and 
Icelus  were  the  men  (i)  who  stood  highest  in  the 
esteem  of  Gatba*  The  scheme  of  supplanting  them 
was,  ^enefore,  abandoned;  but  it  made  way  for  a 
project  of  the  most  daring  ambitson*  He  was  reserv- 
ed to  depose  the  emperor,  whom  he  ^mself  had 
created,  and,  by  another  revolution^  to  aeize  the  im- 
perial dignity.  To  forward  this  de^ign^  he  sent  dis- 
patches to  Galba  (A:),  stating  the  dangcar  of  enterii^ 
the  ci^  at  a  time  when  the  whole  emfare  was  in 
convulsions.  Rome,  he  said,  was  in  a  fsrment;  Clo- 
dius  Macer  excited  a  rebellion  m  Afnca;  the  Ger- 
man armies  were  disaffected,  and  die  le^cxis  in 
Syria  and  Judasa  prepared  to  dilute  with  the  prae- 
torian guards  the  right  of  creating  an  onperor.  In 
the  mean  time  a  dark  conspiracy  was  fbrined»  Njrm- 
phidius  planned  his  measures  with  despatsch  and 
vigour,  determined  to  seize  &e  supreme  petwer.  He 
drew  into  his  league  a  number  of  both  sexes,  all  of 
great  con^deratbn  and  extensive  influence.  Clau- 
dius Celsus  was  his  intimate  friend;  but  he  saw  the 
folly  of  the  enterprise,  and  with  freedom  and  sin- 
cerity advised  Nymiphidius  to  desist  from  a  wild 
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attempt,  in  which  he  could  not  expect  the  suj^rt  Appendix. 
of  the  people  or  the  senate.  There  is  not,  he  said,  a   ^xvl 
single  &mily  in  Rome,  willing  to  give  the  name  of  a.  a.  c. 
Caesar  (/)  to  the  son  of  Nymphidia.  That  remon-    a\ 
strance  had  no  e&ct  on  a  mind  inflamed  with  die 
fever  of  wfld  ambition.^  Nymphidius  caUed  a  meet- 
ing of  his  party.  All  agreed  that  no  time  was  to  be 
lost.  They  resolved  to  strike  the  blow  that  very 
n^ht,  and  to  conduct  Nymphidius  to  the  praetorian 
camp,  where  they  had  no  doubt  but  with  one  voice 
he  would  be  declared  emperor  of  Rome.  On  such 
an  occasion  it  was  necessary  that  the  person  raised 
to  ^that  elevation  should  be  prepared  to  address  the 
soldiers,  in  a  suitable  style.  Cingonius  Varro  (m), 
a  corrupt  and  venal  orator,  .composed  a  speech  for 
diat  purpose,  and  the  illiterate  emperor  was  to  grace 
himself  with  borrowed  eloquence. 

The  deugn  of  the  conspirat(»*s  was  not  so  well 
concealed,  but  it  reached  the  ear  «^  Antonius  Hono- 
ratus  (n)f  a  tribuik  in  the  camp,  who  had  acquired 
a  great  military  character,  and  was,  besides,  respect- 
ed for  his  unblemished  honour,  and  unshaken  fide- 
lity. Towards  die  dose  of  day  he  called  a  meetmg 
of  the  pnetorians,  and,  after  laying  open,  in  detail, 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  plot,  delivered  a  speech 
in  substance  as  follows  (o);  ^^  How  long,  my  fdlow 
^^  sddiersy  AaSl  our  folly,  our  madness,  or  our  evil 
^'  genius,  huny  us  on  from  one  treascxi  to  another? 
<^  A  few  days  only  have  elapsed,  since  you  deposed 
^^  Nero.  In  that  business  you  behaved  like  me»,  who 
^^  felt  for  the  public  good.  You  had  eveiy  provoca- 
^^  tion,  wd  the  crimes  of  that  flagitious  tyrant  justi- 
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Appendix,  "fied  the  act.  You  arc  recent  from  that  revolution, 
^i^  "  and  wherefore  do  you  want  another?  You  dedar- 
A.  u.  c.  "  ed  for  Galba,  and  why  now  abandon  him?  Why 
A.  D.  « with  unheard  of  treachery  betray  the  emperor, 
"  whom  you  yourselves  created?  Has  he  been  guilty 
^^  of  parricide?  Has  he  murdered  his  mother  and 
"  destroyed  his  wife?  Has  he  exposed  the  imperial 
'^  dignity  to  contempt  and  ridicule?  Has  he  tuned 
^^  his  harp  on  the  stage,  or  driven  a  curricle  in  the 
^^  race?  And  yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  flagitious 
^^  deeds  of  that  hardened  monster,  in  spite  of  all  his 
«^  vices,  we  supported  him,  blushing  indeed  for  his 
"  follies,  and  smarting  under  his  tyranny.  We  ad- 
"  hered  to  him  with  fidelity;  and  if,  in  the  end,  we 
"  thought  fit  to  create  another  emperor,  Nymphi- 
^^  dius  was  the  author  of  that  measure.  By  his  arti- 
"  fices  we  were  taught  to  believe  that  Nero  deserted 
"  us  first,  and  fled  to  Egypt.  We  concluded  that  he 
"  had  abdicated,  and,  by  consequence,  what  we  did 
"  was  an  act  of  necessity.  And  what  is  our  design 
"at  present?  What  do  we  wish?  What  do  we  aim 
"at?  Must  Galba  fall  a  sacrifice  to  appease  the 
"  manes  of  Nero?  Shall  a  descendant  from  the  fiunily 
"  of  the  Servii;  a  relation  of  Quintus  Catulus,  and 
"  by  ties  of  affinity  connected  with  Livia  (p\  the 
"  wife  of  Agustus;  say,  my  fellow  soldiers,  shall 
"  such  a  man  be  deposed  and  murdered,  to  make 
"  way  for  the  son  of  Nymphidia?  It  was  his  trea- 
"chery,  lus  base  ingratitude  that  occasioned  the 
"  death  of  Nero:  let  him  suffer  the  justice  due  to 
"  his  crime;  and  let  us  give  proof  of  our  fideli^. 
"  Let  us  deserve  the  esteem  of  Galba,  by  delivering 
"him from  a  traitor." 
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This  speech  made  an  impre^ion  on  the  soldiers.  Appendix. 
One  mind»  one  sentiment  pervaded  the  whole  camp;  x^!^ 
Galba  was  their  emperor,  and  they  would  acknow-  a.  u.  g. 
ledge  no  other.  This  was  followed  by  a  general  ad. 
shout.  Nymphidius  heard  the  sound,  and  proceeded 
to  the  camp  (q).  Whether  he  thought  that  the  ac- 
clamations of  the  men  were  in  his  favour,  or  that 
his  presence  was  necessary  to  (]uell  an  insurrection, 
cannot  now  be  known.  He  went  attended  by  a 
numerous  train,  and  a  blaze  of  torches,  with  the 
speech  composed  for  him  by  Cingonius  Varro, 
ready  in  his  hand  to  be  read  aloud  to  the  soldiers. 
The  gates  of  the  camp  were  shut,  and  guards  were 
stationed  on  the  ramparts.  Nymphidius  desired  to 
know,  by  whose  order  they  were  under  arms?  The 
men  answered  with  one  voice.  We  are  armed  in  the 
cause  of  Galba,  and  we  know  no  other  emperor. 
Nymphidius  had  not  the  prudence  to  retire  from 
the  walls.  Dbsimulation  he  thought  would  cloak 
his  design.  He  commended  the  zeal  of  the  prseto- 
rians,  and  assured  them  that  he,  and  his  followers, 
were  the  avowed  friends  of  Galba.  The  sentinels 
opened  the  gates.  Nymphidius  entered  with  some 
of  his  friends:  the  pass  was  immediately  secured; 
and  the  soldiers  attacked  him  sword  in  hand.  He 
endeavoured  to  save  himself  in  a  tent,  but  was  pur- 
sued, and  massacred  on  the  spot.  Hb  body,  on  the 
following  day,  was  dragged  through  the  camp,  a 
spectacle  for  public  view.  Such  was  the.  end  of  a 
low-bom  base  incendiary,  who  saw,  that,  in  the  ge- 
neral profligacy  of  the  times,  the  weak  were  the 
willing  dupes  of  the  wicked.  By  forming  a  league 
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AppendbL  with  the  most  abandoned,  he  flattered  himself,  that 
^^f  the  lowest  of  mankind,  who  in  better  times  could 
A.  u.  c.  not  hope  to  be  «itrusted  with  the  rank  of  a  common 

821. 

A^D.    centurion,  might  boldly  aspire  to  make  himself 
master  of  the  Roman  empire. 

XVI.  An  account  of  all  that  passed  was  conveyed 
to  Galba  with  incredible  speed.  By  hb  order,  all^ 
who  were  suspected  of  taking  a  part  in  the  mad 
projects  of  Nymphidius,  were  seized,  and,  without 
further  enquiry,  or  any  form  of  trial,  put  to  death. 
Cingonius  Varro^  at  that  time  consul  elect,  was  in 
the  number;  and,  what  was  very  extraordinary, 
Mithridates  (a),  the  dethroned  king  of  Pontus,  who 
had  surrendered  to  Claudius,  and  from  that  time 
lived  at  Rome,  was  hurried  to  execudon,  without 
beiag  heard  in  his  defence.  Petronius  Turpilianus 
(i)  was  another  unhappy  victim.  He  had  been  chosen 
by  Nero  to  command  his  armies;  and,  though  he 
never  went  from  Rome  to  execute  his  commission, 
the  very  appointment  was  deemed  a  sufficient  crime. 
These  bloody  executions  were  inauspicious  in  the 
opening  of  a  new  reign.  The  cruelty  of  Nero  seem- 
ed to  be  renewed,  when  the.  people  expected  a 
milder  government,  and  a  regular  administration  of 
law  and  justice.  The  fate  of  Turpilianus  filled  the 
city  with  murmurs  of  discontent.  It  was  known 
that  Tigellinus  presided  at  the  execution;  and  that 
a  man  of  worth  and  honour  should  bleed  under  the 
eye  of  a  detested  miscreant,  appeared  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  late  rdgn,  and  the  triumph  of  vice 
over  every  virtue. 
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Galba  set  out  from  Spain,  proceeding  by  slow  Appcodcu 
tnarches,  and  stUl  wearily  the  military  robe  of  a  ^^f^ 
general  officer^  with  a  ds^ger  {c)  hanging  from  his  a.  u.  a 
neck  down  to  his  breast*  Strang  suspicion,  a  sense    a.  d. 
of  injuries,  and  dark  xmstrust,  with  other  passion»     ^' 
unworthy  of  a  prince,.  lay  lurking  in  his  heart*  Be- 
fixe  he  began  his  journey,  Obukronius  Sabinus  (d), 
and  Cornelius  Marcelhis,  two  governors  of  pro- 
vinces in  Spain,  who  had  shewn  no  inclinaticm  to 
his  party,  were  put  to  death  by  bis  order.  Betuus 
Clob  met  with  the  same  fate  in  Gaul»  Dispatches 
were  also  sent  to  Garrucianus<^  in  Africa,  command- 
i^  the  immediate  execution  of  Clodius  Macer  (^), 
die  propraetor  of  the  province,  who  was  known  to 
have  concerted  measnies  for  a  revolt.  It  happened^ 
however,  that  Calvia  Crispinilla  (y*),  the  &mous 
manager  of  Nero's  pkasures,  arrived  in  Africa,  and 
iosinuated  herself  into  the  secret  councils  of  the 
governor.  By  h^  advice  he  formed  a  resolution  to 
establish  for  himsdtf"  a  new  province  independent  of 
Rome.  Their  scheme,  for  that  purpose,  was' to  lay 
an  embargo  ou  all  ships  loaded  with  com,  in  order 
to  ^Qict  the  dty  of  Rome  with  aU  the  miseries  of 
faroine»  A  legion  was  also  raised:  and  Macer,  at  the 
head  of  a  considerabte  army,  was  on  the  eve  of  re- 
nouncing aH  subjection  to  Rome,  when  Papirins,  a 
centurion  sent  l^  order  of  Galba,  gained  access  to 
his  presence,  and  stabbed  him  to  the  heart. 

Fonteius  CajMto  (g)j  who  commanded  the  legions 
oa  the  Lower  Rhine,  was  put  to  death  about  the 
sane  time.  &  was  this  officer  that  sent  Julius  Civilis 
(h)  a  prisoner  to  Rome,  during  the  reign  of  Nero. 
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Appendix.  The  charge  was  without  foundation,  and,  in  time, 
^^i^    was  the  fatal  cause  of  the  destructive  war,  in  which 

A.  u.  a  Rome  was  involved  by  the  fierce  resentment  of  that 
A.  D.  M^rlike  chief.  Avarice  was  the  vice  of  Capito.  He 
was  in  haste  to  grow  rich,  and  felt  no  scruple  about 
the  means.  Ambition  was  laid  to  his  charge,  but  an 
unguarded  expression  was  the  only  evidence  against 
him.  It  happened  .that  he  sat  in  judgment  on  a  sol- 
dier accused  of  a  capital  crime,  and  condemned  him 
to  suffer  death.  "Know,  said  the  prisoner,  that  I 
*^  appeal  to  Csesar."  Capito  rose,  and,  placing  him- 
self on  a  higher  seat,  told  the  man,  "  Now  appeal  to 
"  Caesar:  make  your  defence  in  his  presence."  The 
soldier  obeyed,  and  was  sent  to  execution.  This 
transaction  was  reported  to  Fabius  Valens  (i),  who 
commanded  a  legion  in  Lower  Germany;  an  officer 
of  acknowledged  ability,  intrepid,  active,  and  ambi- 
tious; eager  in  the  pursuit  of  honours,  and  panting 
to  signalize  himself  by  some  bold  exploit.  The  op- 
portunity now  occurred,  and  he  resolved  to  seize  it. 
Crispinus,  a  centurion  (A:),  was  devoted  to  his  ser- 
vice. In  that  man  he  found  a  ready  assassin,  and 
Fonteius  Capito  fell  a  victim.  The  death  of  that 
commander  Valens  concluded  would  be  considera- 
ble merit  with  the  new  emperor.  He  lost  no  time, 
but  sent  an  express  to  inform  Galba  of  what  he  had 
done,  with  zeal  for  the  service  of  his  sovereign.  He 
added,  in  the  same  letter,  that  the  legions  on  the 
Upper  Rhine  had  made  a  tender  of  the  empire  to 
Virginius  Rufus,  who  remained  in  suspense,  and, 
with  affected  delays,  hesitated  about  his  final  an- 
swer. Galba  received  the  news  of  Capilbo's  death 
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with  secret  satis&ction)  but  he  diougfat  it  more  pru-  Appendix, 
dent  to  connive,  than  openly  to  approve,  Virginias   ^xvl 
was  still  a  dangerous  rivad.  In  order  to  draw  him  A.  u.  c. 
away  from  the  army,  and  free  himself  from  all  dan-    a.  d. 
ger  in  that  quarter,  he  invited  him  to  an  amicable 
interview,  having  secretly  appointed  Hordeonius 
Flaccus  to  succeed  to  the  command  of  the  legions. 
The  stratagem  succeeded.  The  conqueror  of  Vin- 
dex  went  to  the  meeting,  and  found  himself  the 
dupe  of  pretended  friendship.  He  met  with  a  cold 
reception,  very  different  from  what  was  due  to  the 
man  who  wished  to  establish  the  civil  authority, 
and  to  place  the  legislative  power  of  the  state  in  the 
senate  only.  He  lived  to  be  a  spectator  of  the  dis- 
tractions  and  calamities  that  followed;  and,  diat  he 
was  not  an  actor  in  those  scenes  of  blood  and  horror 
(/),  was  the  recompense  of  uncommon  virtue, 

Galba  had  no  further  reason  to  be  alarmed.  He  ' 
^w  the  armies  of  Rome  willing  to  acquiesce,  and 
peace  in  every  part  of  the  empire.  He,  therefore, 
changed  his  military  robe  for  the  Roman  gown,  and 
assumed  the  name  (m)  of  Cassar.  But  even  in  that 
tide  of  his  a&irs,  the  simplicity  of  his  manners  suf- 
fered no  alteration.  The  same  frugality,  the  same 
contempt  of  pomp  aiid  luxury,  and  the  same  aus- 
terity  still  remained.  Vinius  covered  his  table  with 
a  profusion  of  luxury;  and  Otho,  who  attended  the 
cavalcade  into  Italy,  displayed  all  the  magnificence 
of  Nero's  court.  Galba  still  preserved  his  rules  of 
ancient  frugality,  and  condemned  the  vain  parade  (n) 
with  inflexible  rigour.  He  shewed  himself  ready  to 
punish  and  slow  to  reward.  In  his  manners  no  afia- 
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Appe&da.  bilky,  no  engaging  courtesy.  Daring  the  whole  of 
XVI.  l^s  march  lie  never  once  endeavoured,  bv  an  act  of 
A.  u.  c.  condescension^  to  gain  iSie  a&ctions  of  die  people. 
A.  b.  The  army  in  Italy  consisted,  at  thst  time,  of  four 
diferent  classes  of  men;  mmely,  die  legions,  both 
foot  and  cavalry,  composed  chiefly  of  Roman  citi- 
zens; the  auxiliary  forces,  drafted  from  the  states 
in  alliance  with  Ron^  the  body  of  marines,  levied 
in  the  tributary  cities,  and  considered  as  slaves  in 
the  service  of  Rome;  and  fourthly,  the  gladiators, 
who  were  to  shed  their  blood  in  battle,  if  the  occa« 
sion  required;  or  in  die  circus,  for  the  diversion  of 
the  popuhice.  The  marines,  classed,  as  above,  in  the 
third  division,  wer^  eaUed  forth  by  Nero,  when  he 
prcjei^ed  a  war  on  the  borders  di  the  Caspian  sea, 
to  be  fi»tned  into  a  new  legion.  The  men  collected 
upon  that  occasion  amounted  to  a  prodigious  num- 
ber, and  an  were  quartened  ki  the  city.  Being  in- 
fwrned  that  Galba  was  near  at  hand,  diey  rushed 
fc»th  in  a  tumultuous  body  to  the  Milvian  bridge, 
about  three  miles  from  R(»ne,  ^ere  they  beset  the 
road,  obstructed  the  emperor^s  train,  and,  widi  vio- 
lent clamour,  demanded  a  confirmation  of  their 
military  rank,  with  an  eagle  to  distinguish  their  le<- 
gion,  and  an  allotment  of  winter  quarters  (o).  Their 
application,  they  were  told,  was  out  of  season,  but 
mi^t  be  renewed  at  a  more  convenient  time  and 
place*  The  answer  was  deemed  evasive,  and  nothing 
short  of  an  absolute  refiisal.  The  .men  were  fired 
with  indignation;  a  mutiny  ensued;  tScney  advanced 
sword  in  hand,  determined  to  ext(xt  by  force  what 
they  considered  as  a  legal  right  Gralba  was  not  of  t 
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temper  to  yield  to  sudden  emergencies.  He  ordered  Appendix. 
his  soldiers  to  disperse  an  insolent  rabble.  The  ca-    ^^ 
vahy  rushed  on  to  the  charge  with  impetuous  fury,  a.  u.  c. 
and,  meeting  with  a  feeble  resistance,  cut  their  way    a.  b. 
with  dreadful  slaughter.  It  is  said  that  no  less  than 
seven  thousand  were  put  to  the  sword.  The  rest 
submitted  at  discretion,  and  were  afterwards  ordered 
to  be  decimated. 

This  tragic  catastrophe  spread  a  general  conster- 
nation. Galba  entered  the  city  of  Rome  through  a 
scene  of  blood,  and  men  expected  nothing  less  than 
a  renewal  of  all  the  cruelties  of  Nero's  reign.  He 
carried  with  him  many  virtues,  but  he  had  in  his 
train  Titus  Vinius,  Cornelius  Laco,  and  Icelus,  his 
freedman  (p);  three  pernicious  minister»,  who  gain- 
ed  an  entire  ascendant  over  a  venerable,  but  indolent, 
old  man,  and  by  their  vices  occasioned  the  dreadful 
calamities,  which,  in  the  following  year,  overwhelm- 
ed themselves,  their  master,  and  the  public. 
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1.  Caius  Julius  Casar»  descended  from  the  illustrious 
line  of  the  Julian  family»  and  father  of  Caesar  the  dictator. 
He  served  the  office  of  praetor.  He,  and  his  brother  Lucius 
Caesar,  died  A.  U.  670.  Julia,  their  sister,  married  C.  Marius, 
who  was  seven  times  consul. — Suetonius,  Life  of  Jul.  Caes. 
s.  1,  6.  Pliny  the  elder,  book  vii.  s.  53.  Plutarch, '  Life  of 
Marius. 

2.  Aurelia»  the  wife  oi  C.  J.  Caesar,  and  mother  of  the  (fic- 
tator;  a  woman  of  extraordinary  talents  and  virtue.— Plat. 
Life  of  Jul.  Caes.  Tacitus,  Dialogue  of  Oratory,  s.  38. 

3*  Caius  Julias  Caesar,  the  dictator;  bom  in  the  sixth  con- 
sulship of  Marius,  A.  U.  654;  before  Christ,  100.  He  gained 
a  complete  victory  at  Pharsalia,  and  became  emperor  of 
Rome  A.  U.  706.  He  was  killed  in  the  Capitol  by  Brutus, 
Cassius,  and  other  conspirators,  A.  U.  710.  The  number 
slain  in  his  wars  is  computed  at  1,193,000  men.  Plutarch 
says  that  Caesar,  in  his  various  battles,  engaged  no  less  than 
3,000,000;  that  he  killed  1,000,000,  and  took  another  million 
prisoners. — ^Velleius  Paterculus,  book  ii.  s.  41.  Pliny,  book 
vii.  s.  35. 

He  was  called  after  his  death  the  divine  Julius,  OiTtrs 
Julius. 

4.  Cossutia,  Julius  Cxsar's  first  wife,  of  an  equestrian  fa- 
mily, and  immoderately  rich.  Caesar  married  her  when  he 
was  young,  and  was  soon  divorced.— -Suet.  Life  of  Caesar, 
8.  1. 
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5.  Cornelia»  Caesar's  second  wife.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Cinna,  four  times  consul.  Sylla  tried  in  vain  to  compel  J. 
Caesar  to  repudiate  her.  He  spoke  her  funeral  panegyric.^— 
Suet.  Life  of  Caesar»  s.  1,6.  Plutarchi  Life  of  J.  Caesar. 

6.  Julia,  daughter  of  Julius  Caesar  by  Cornelia.  She  mar« 
ried  Servilius  Caepio,  and,  being  divorced  from  him,  became 
the  wife  of  Pompey  the  Great,  A.  U.  695.  She  died  A.  U. 
700.  Her  foneral  oration  was  spoken  by  Octavius.  Honours 
were  instituted  to  her  memory  by  Julius  Caesar.— -Suet.  Life 
of  Caesar,  s.  21. 

7.  Cneius  Pompeius  Magnus,  bom  A.  Ui  648.  He  mar- 
ried Julia,  Caesar's  daughter.  He  entered  on  the  public  ma- 
gistracy at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  was  defeated  by  Julius 
Caesar  in  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  put  to  death  in  Egypt, 
A.  U.  706.— VeU.  Pat.  book  ii.  s.  39.  Plutarch,  Life  of  Pom- 
pey. 

8.  A  son  of  Pompey  the  Great,  by  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
J.  Caesar.  Died  A.  U.  701.— Veil.  Pater,  book  ii.  s.  47. 

9.  A  daughter  of  Pompey,  by  Julia,  Caesar's  daughter. 
Died  A.  U.  701.— Plutarch,  Life  of  J.  Caesar. 

10.  Pompeia,  daughter  of  Quintus  Pompeius,  grand- 
daughter of  Lucius  Sylla,  and  third  wife  of  Julius  Caesar, 
who  repudiated  her  on  account  of  a  supposed  intrigue  with 
Publius  Clodius.  Being  asked  what  was  his  reason,  he  made 
answer,  Caesar's  wife  must  not  only  be  free  from  guilt,  but  also 
from  suspicion^— Suet.  Life  of  Caesar,  s.  6.  Plutarch,  Life  of 
Caesar. 

11.  Calpumia,  daughter  of  L.  Calpumius  Piso,  married 
to  J.  Caesar,  A.  U.  695.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  she 
fled  for  protection  to  Mark  Anthony.— Suet.  Life  of  Caes. 
8.81. 
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12.  JqUa,  lUter  of  Julius  Csaar,  being  the  daughter  of  C. 
J.  Caesar  the  praBtor,  and  Aurelia  his  wife.  She  was  siarried 
to  M.  Atius  Baibus.^— Suet.  life  of  Augustus,  s.  4. 

13.  Marcus  Atius  Balbus»  married  lidia»  the  nster  of  Ju- 
lius Caesar.  He  was  grand-iather  to  Augu8tus.-~Suet.  Life 
«f  Aug.  a.  4. 

14.  Atia,  daughter  of  M.  Atius  Bal^us,  by  his  wife  Julia, 
the  sister  of  J.  Caesar.  She  married  Caius  Octavius,  and  by 
Mm  was  mother  of  Aug4iatus.-«-Suet  life  of  Aug.  s.  4.  Ta- 
cit. Dialogue  of  Omtora»  s.  38. 

15.  Caius  Octavius,  husband  of  Alia,  die  daughter  oi  M. 
Atius  Balbus,  by  Julia,  sister  of  Julius  Caesar.  Octavius,  af- 
terwards the  «mpetior  Augustus,  waiS,  of  course,  grand 
nephew  to  Julius  Caesard— -Suet.  Life  of  Au^  s.  3>  4, 5. 

1 6.  Octavia,  daughter  of  Atia  and  Caius  Octavius,  and  sb- 
ter  to  Augustus.  She  was  promised  in  marriage  to  Faustus 
Sylla,  but  married  Claudius  Marcdlus.  After  bis  death  ahe 
snarriod  Marc  Anthony*  She  was  a  woman  of  exemplary 
virtue,  and  groat  literary  accomplishnents.  She  died  A.  U. 
743.  Augustus  delivered  her  funeral  panegyric.^— Suet.  Life 
of  JuLCaes.  B.27. 

17.  Claudim  MarcoUus,  husband  of  Octavia,  and  brother- 
in-law  to  Augustus.  He  was  consul  A.  U.  704.  Though  nearly 
related  to  Caesar  the  dictator,  he  was  always  an  enemy  to 
his  cauae.--^et.  Life  of  Jul.  C«es.>  s;  87. 

18.  Marcus  Marcellus,  son  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Au- 
gustus, and,  consequently,  nephew  to  Augustus.  A  youth  of 
f;reat  expectation,  highly  esteemed  by  his  uncle,  and  by  him 
intended  to  be  next  in  succession  to  the  imperial  dignity.  He 
^ied  prematurely  A.  U.  731.  Augustus  paid  distinguished 
honours  to  his  memory^  and  Virgil  has  made  him  immortal. 
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^Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  s.  41.  Annal.  iii.  s.  64.  Virgil,  ^neid  yi. 
vcr.  883. 

19.  Poittpeiay  daughter  of  SextuB  Pompeiusi  promised  in 
marriage  to  Marcus  Marcellus,  A.U.  715. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus  by  his  wife  Scribooia,  mar- 
ried Marcus  Marcellus,  A.  U.  729,  two  years  before  (his 
deathiP— Dio  Cassius,  book  xlviii. 

20«  Marcella  the  elder,  daughter  of  Claudius  Marcellus  by 
his  wife  Octavia,  and  sister  to  the  last-mentioned  Marcellus. 
She  was  first  married  to  Apuleius,  and  afterwards  to  Valerias 
Messaia«-^Suet.  Life  of  Aug.  s.  53. 

2 1.  Apuleius,  husband  of  Marcella  the  elder.  He  is  thought 
to  have  been  the  son  of  Sextus  Apuleius,  who  was  consul 
A.  U.  725  d — ^Dio  Cassius,  book  liv.. 

22.  Apuleia  Varilla,  daughter  of  Marcella  the  elder  by  her 
husband  Apuleius.  She  was  also  grand  niece  to  Augustus. 
Being  condemned  for  adulteiy  A.  U.  770,  she  was  banished 
two  hundred  miles  from  Rome.*— Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  s.  50. 

23;  M.  Valerius  Messala  Barbatus,  second  husband  of 
Marcella  the  elder.  He  was  consul  A.  U.  742.— Suetonius, 
Life  of  Augustus,  s.  63.  Life  of  Claudius,  s.  26. 

24.  M.  Valerius  Messala,  son  of  Valerius  Messala  Barba- 
tus and  of  Marcella  the-  elder.  He  was  fetber  of  the  femous 
Messalina.— Suet.  Life  of  Claudius,  s.  26. 

25«  Domitia  Le^da,  daughter  of  Antonia  the  younger,  by 
her  husband  Lucius  Domitius  ^nobarbus..  She  was  the  wife 
of  the  last  mentioned  Valerius  Messala,  and  mother  of  Mes- 
salina; a  woman  of  debauched  and  profligate  manners,  and  a 
violent  impetuous  spirit;  in  point  of  beauty,  riches,  and  vice, 
the  rival  of  Agrippina,  Nero*s  mother.  She  wa9  condemned 
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to  death  A.  U.  807 .«^-Tacit.  AimfiJ.  xi.  s.  37.  Annal.  siL  s.  64. 
See  Suet.  Life  of  Claudius^  a.  26,  Life  of  Nero,  s.  7. 

36.  Valeria  Measalina)  daughter  of  Valerius  Messala  and 
Domitia  Lepida.  She  was  wife  to  the  emperor  Claudius;  a 
woman  of  furious  and  till  then  unheard  of  lewdness.  While 
Claudius  was  at  Ostia»  she  had  the  hardiness  openly  to  cele- 
brate her  nuptials  with  Silius,  and  for  that  unparalleled  crime 
was  put  to  death  A.  U.  801.*— *Tacit.  Annal*  zL  s.  36.  Suet. 
Life  of  Claudius»  s.  36. 

37.  Marcella  the  younger,  daughter  of  Claudius  Marcellus 
and  Octavia,  sister  to  Augustus.  She  was  first  married  to  M. 
Vipsanius  Agrippa,  and  afterwards  to  M.  Julius  Antonius.*— 
Suetcmius,  Life  of  Augustus,  s.  63.  Plutarch,  Life  of  Marc 
Anthony. 

For  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  see  No.  47. 

38.  The  issue  of  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  by  his  first  wife  Mar- 
cella, before  he  was  married  to  JuHa,  the  daughter  of  Au- 
gustus by  his  wife  Scribonia.--4Suet.  Life  of  Aug.  s.  63. 

39.  Marcus  Julius  Antonius,  son  of  Marc  Anthony  the  tri- 
umvir and  Fulria  his  wife.  He  married  Marcella  the  younger, 
when  repudiated  by  Agrippa.  He  was  consul  A.  U.  744;  a 
man  of  libictinous  passions.  He  was  put  to  death  for  his  adul-. 
terous  commerce  with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  The 
ode  of  Horace,  Pindarum  qttUguU  studet  itmularij  is  addressed 
to  him.^— Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  s.  18.  Annal.  iy.  s.  44.  Horace, 
book  iT;,ode  3. 

30.  Lucius  Antonius,  son  of  M.  Julius  Antonius  by  Mar» 
cella  the  younger.  On  account  of  his  father's  guilt  with  Ju- 
lia, he  was  sent  in  his  in&ncy  to  Marseilles,  under  a  pretence 
of  education,  but,  in  fact,  to  a  pUce  of  exile.  He  died  A.  U. 
778.— Tacit  Annal.  iv.  s.  44. 
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31.  Marc  Anthony,  the  triumvir,  mr  of  Marcus  Antonius' 
the  celebrated  orator.  He  was  the  second  husband  of  Octavia> 
sister  to  Au^stus,  A.  U.  714;  but  bemg  in  love  with  Cleo- 
patra, he  repudiated  Octavia  A.  U.  793.  After  the  assassina- 
tion of  Julias  Caesar,  he  seized  the  public  treasure,  «bdoK 
was  deposited  in  the  temfiie  of  Ofn,  Be  waa  at  all  times  a  tuv* 
bulem  and  dacrgerou»  citizen;  during  the  triumvirate,  head- 
l6nf^,  furious,  and  oppressive.  The  rage,  with  which  he 
pushed  on  the  prescription^  rendered  him  detestable.  The> 
supreme  iK>wer  was  often  within  his  reach,  but  alt  his-  actional 
proved  liim  unworthy  of  that  elevation.  He  was  defeated  at 
Actium  x\.  U.  734.  The  nrarder  of  Cicero  consigned  his 
name  to  eternal  infamy.  By  the  manner  of  hia^  death  be  ef- 
faced much  of  the  shame  that  branded  his  former  cendvct-*- 
See  Velleitts  Paterculus,  book  ii.  s«  60  and  87.  Pliny  the 
elder,  book  vii.  s.  45.  Pluurch,  Life  of  Anthony.  Ciceto^. 
Philippic  Orations. 

The  inscriptions  of  him  on  medals  are,  Marcw  Antormu^ 
Marei  FiHuB^  Marci  JV^o«,  Jugup^  hnp^erator^  Comtddmig' 
natu»  Uerum  c$  ttrtimm^  THumuir  Rd^mbUcm  eoMikueatU. 

33.  Antonia  the  elder,  daughter  of  Anthony  the  triumvir 
by  Octavia  sister  to  Awgustus»  She  married. L.  Demidus 
JEnobarbus.  She  is  called  by  Tacitusr  Antonta  the  youngec, 
which  makes  it  probable  that  Marc  Anthony  hadafbmier 
daughter,  called  Antonia,  by  bis  wife  Fulvia.->«See  Tacit. 
Annal.  iv.  s.  44.  Suet.  Lile  of  Nero»  s*  5.  Piulaffdi,  Lifia  ai 
Marc  Anthony. 

33.  Lucius  Domitius  Jfinobarbus,  son  of  Cneius  Domitiae» 
one  of  the  conspirators  against  Julius  Caesar,  and  husband  of 
Antonia  the  elder;  a  man  of  a»  unpetuoiia.  temper^  violent, 
proud,  extravagant,  and  cruel.  He  commanded  in  Germany, 
and  marched  his  army  beyond  the  Elbe  (Albb);  and  having 
penetrated  farther  tlvin  any  Roman  had  done  before  him,  he 
obtained  the  honours  of  a  triumph.  He  died  A.  U.  778.  Suet. 
Life  of  Nero,  s.  4.  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  a.  44. 
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34.  Ctieius^Domitius  ^nobarbus,  son  of  the  last-mentioned 
L*  D.  ^nobarbus,  hj  Antonia  the  ekJer.  He  married  Agrip" 
pinai  the  daughter  of  Germanicusy  A.  U.  781;  was  consul  A. 
U.  785.  Bis  \Ht  was  a  series  of  evil  deeds.  He  was  the  laither 
of  Nero,  and  was  used  to  say,  that  from^  himself  and  Agrtp- 
pina  nothing  good  or  valuable  could  be  bonw— «Suet.  Life  of 
Nero,  s.  5.  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  s.  75. 

For  Agrippina,  his  wife,  see  No.  93. 

S5.  Lucius  Domitius  Nero,  the  sixth  Roman  emperor, 
sen  of  Cneius  Domitius  JKnobarbus  by  Agripphia  the  daugh- 
ter of  G^rmanicus  She  was  grand-dau^^er  to  the  famouc^ 
Agnppai  by  JuHa  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  Nero  was  bom 
1 5th  December,  A.  U.  790,  the  detestabl^e  offspring  of  two 
pernicious  parents.  He  was  called  simply  Domitius^  till  by 
the  adoption  of  Claudius,  A.  U.  80S,  he  passed  iiito  the  Clau- 
dian  family,  and  took  the  name  of  Nero.  He  began  his  reign,. 
A.  U.  807,  with  such  favourable  circumstances,  as,  for  a  timer 
gave  promise  of  a  virtuous  prince.  His  enormities,  afterwards, 
delivered  him  down  to  the  execration  of  posterity.  The  bum* 
ing  of  Rome  was  imputed  to  him.  The  Christian  religion  has 
to  boast,  that  the  foe  of  human  kind  was  the  enemy  of  her 
moral  doctrine.  He  was  a  burthen  to  himself,  and  detested 
by  all  orders  of  men.  He  was  condemned  to  die,  more  majo» 
pum^  by  a  decree  of  the  senate.  He  escaped  a  public  exeGU<* 
ik&n^  and  died  in  a  dastardly  manner  by  his.  own  hand,  A.  U« 
831,  A.  D.  68.  By  his  death  the  race  of  the  Cxsars  became 
extinct.— >Suet.  Life  of  Nero,  s.  6.  Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  s.  25; 
and  see  Appendix  to  Annals,  book  xvi.  Pliny,  book  xxn.  s. 
23  and  46. 

The  inscriptions  on  medals  are,  J^Tero  ClaudiuBj  Divi  CfaM- 
rfiY  PiRus^  Casar^  Augustus^  Germanicua^  Pontifex  MaxhnuM^ 
Imfieratovy  Trilnmitid  Poteatate  Pattr  Patriae, 

36.  Octavia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius  by  Messa- 
Una.  She  was  born  A.  U.  795.  Britannicus  was  her  brother. 
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She  was  contracted  to  Lucius  Silanus,  but  married  to  Nero 
A.  U.  806;  worthy  of  better  times»  and  a  better  husband. 
Nero  repudiated  her  for  the  sake  of  Poppaea.  She  was  banish- 
ed to  the  island  of  Pandataria,  and  there  put  to  death»  A.  U. 
815.— Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  s.  3,  25;  and  Annal.  xiv.  s.  60,  64. 
Dio  Cassius,  book  Ixi. 

For  Britannicus,  her  brother,  see  No.  108. 

37.  Poppxa  Sabina,  daughter  of  Titus  Ollius  by  Poppxa 
Sabina.  She  was  married  first  to  Rufius  Crispinus:  3dly,  to 
Marcus  Salrius  Otho,  afterwards  emperor;  and  at  length  to 
Nero»  A.  U.  8 1 5.  The  vices  of  her  character  resembled  those 
of  the  emperor.  He  loved  her  tenderly,  yet  killed  her  by  a 
kick  on  her  womb  when  she  was  with  child,  A.  U.  818.  Her 
body  was  not  burnt,  but  filled  with  spices,  and  deposited  in 
the  monument  of  the  Caesars.  Three  years  after  her  death, 
Nero  dedicated  a  temple  to  her  memory,  with  an  inscription» 
To  Sabina  the  Goddess  Venus^^Sabma  De€  rm^n.— «Tacit. 
Annal.  xiii.  s.  45;  Annal.  xvi.  s.  6.  Suet.  Life  of  Nero,  s.  35. 
Dio  Cassius,  book  Ixiii. 

38.  Claudia  Augusta,  daugther  of  Nero  and  Popp^ea,  bom 
at  Antium  A.  U.  816.  She  was  soon  after  her  birth  dignified 
with  the  title  of  Augusta.  She  died  within  four  months,  to 
the  great  grief  of  Nenv  She  was  canonized  a  goddess  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate.  Tacit.  AnnaU  xv.  s.  33.  Suet.  Life  of 
Nero,  8. 35. 

Her  inscription  on  medals  is.  Diva  Claudia  Ns&okis 
Filia;  The  Goddess  Claudia^  daughter  o/JVero» 

39.  Statilia  Messalina,  who  drew  her  lineage  through  se- 
veral descents  from  Statilius  Taurus.  She  was  the  third  wife 
of  Nero,  who,  to  possess  her  person,  murdered  her  first  hus- 
band Atticus  Vestinus  A.  U.  818.— -Suet.  Life  of  Nero,  s.  35. 
Tacit.  Annal.  xv.  s.  68. 
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40.  Domida,  daughter  of  Antonia  the  elder  by  Lucius 
i&nobarbus;  aunt  to  Nero,  and  the  wife  of  Passienus  Crispus. 
Nero  destroyed  her  by  poison  A.  U.  813.— Tacit.  Annal.  xiii. 
s.  19,  21.  Quintilian,  book  vi.  s.  1. 

For  Passienus  Crispus,  see  No.  94. 

41.  Caius  Appius  Junius  Silanus.  He  was  governor  of 
Spain.  By  the  desire  of  Claudius  he  married  Domitia  Lepida, 
the  mother  of  Messalina,  and  was  soon  after  put  to  death  by 
order  of  that  emperor,  A.  U.  795. — Dio  Cassius,  book  Ix. 

42.  Antonia  the  younger,  second  daughter  of  Anthony  the 
triumvir  by  Octavia  sister  to  Augustus.  She  married  Nero 
Drusus,  the  brother  of  Tiberius,  and  was  the  mother  of  Ger- 
manicus;  a  woman  distinguished  by  her  beauty,  and  no  less 
by  her  virtue.  She  survived  Drusus,  her  husband,  many 
years,  leading  an  exemplary  life  in  a  state  of  widowhood, 
and  by  the  whole  tenour  of  her  conduct  almost  eclipsing  the 
lustre  of  her  ancestors.-— Pliny,  book  vii.  s.  19.  Suet.  Life  of 
Caligula,  s.  1.  Tacit.  Annal.  iii.  s.  3.  Annal.  xi.  s.  3.  Plu- 
tarch, Life  of  Marc  Anthony.  Valerius  Maximus,  book  iv. 

•fl.  3. 

43.  Caius  Octavius  Caesar,  Augustus,  emperor  of  Rome. 
He  was  the  son  of  Caius  Octavius  by  his  wife  Atia,  who  was 
niece  to  Julius  Caesar.  He  was  bom  23d  September,  A.  U. 
691.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  took  the  lead  in  the  civil 
wars,  ai^d,  in  three  years  after,  not  one  of  the  conspirators 
against  Julius  Caesar  (who  had  adopted  him  for  his  son)  sur- 
vived the  fury  of  the  destructive  sword.  Sextus  Pompeius 
was  totally  defeated  in  a  naval  engagement  off  the  coast  of 
Sicily.  Lepidus  one  of  the  triumvirate,  was  dismantled  of 
his  power;  and  Marc  Anthony  was  overthrown  at  the  battle 
of  Actium.  After  those  events,  Octavius  was  the  only  sur- 
viving chief  of  the  Julian  party.  He  became  emperor  of 
Rome  A.  U.  C.  724. 
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During  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  padic  measares 
were  the  object  of  his  policy.  Letters  flourished,  and  men  of 
genius  met  with  encouragement,  hj  his  pqiular  acts  he 
gained  the  affections  of  the  people,  with  the  title  of  Augus- 
tus, the  Father  of  his  Country.  Scythia,  Sarmatia,  the 
Garamantes  and  Bactrians,  India,  and  the  people  called  the 
Seres,  submitted  to  his  authority,  and  sent  their  ambassa- 
dors to  settle  the  terms  of  a  general  peace.  At  Rome,  and 
the  capital  cities  of  the  provinces,  temples,  orders  of  priest- 
hood, sacerdotal  colleges,  were  dedicated  to  hira,  not  onljr 
after  his  death,  but  in  many  places,  during  his  life.  He  died 
at  Nola  on  the  18th  of  August,  A.  U.  767.  His  character, 
strictly  examined,  was  more  splendid  for  his  policy  than  his 
virtues.  He  owed  his  elevation  to  the  vices  of  Lepidus  and 
Anthony,  and  the  abilities  of  Vipsanius  Agrippa;  but  it  re- 
dounds to  his  praise,  that,  what  he  gained  by  the  prudence  and 
valour  of  others  he  was  able  tq  support,  by  a  well-judged  sys- 
tem of  policy,  during  a  space  of  four-and-forty  years.  It  was 
said  of  him,  that  he  found  the  city  of  Rome  made  with  brick, 
and  he  changed  it  to  marble.  Though  deified,  even  during 
his  life  in  some  parts  of  the  empire,  he  was  taught  by  various 
incidents,-  that  he  was  no  more  than  man.*-See  Suet.  Life  of 
Augustus.  Tacit,  book  i.  of  the  Annals;  book  xiii.  s.  6  Flo- 
rus,  book  iv.  chap.  xii.  Aurelius  Victor,  chap.  i.  Pliny,  book 
vii.  s.  45.  Seneca,  de  Consolatione,  34. 

Inacrifitiona  on  Ancient  MedaU: 

Before  his  elevation  to  the  supreme  power,  Octaviua  C«- 
*flr,  Son  of  the  deified  Juliusy  ImfieratoTy  Triumvir  for  the 
Purfiose  of  reatorinff  the  Commonvfeaithy  Consul^  the  Aseertor 
offiubiic  Liberty, 

After  his  accession  to  the  empire,  Caaarj  Auguatuay  Son  of 
the  deified  Juliua  Caaar^  Im/ieratory  Consul^  chief  Pontiffs  andy 
with  the  Tribunitian  Powery  Father  qfhia  Country, 

After  his  death,  Divua  Auguatuay  the  deified  Augustus. 
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44;  C^a»  dftUghter  of  Poblitts  ClodittB,  hj  Ms  wiCb  Ful- 
tift)  and  daughter-in-lawv  to  Anthoi^f  the  triumvir.  In  order 
to  conciliate  tentM  of  peace»  Augustus  married  her»  when 
she  was  jet  of  teftder  years;  but  a  quarrel  taking  place  with 
Fulvia,  her  mother,  Augustus  repudiated  her  in  her  virgin 
Btate.-^uet.  Life  of  Aug^.  s<  62; 

45.  SMbonia,  sister  o¥  Ludus  Scribeniiis  Libo»  and  wife 
of  Augustus.  She  had  been  married  twite  before,  to  two 
men  of  consular  mnk,  and  bj  one  of  them^  whos^  name  wiis 
Bcipto,  she' had  a  daughter  named  Cornelia.'  Augustus  repu- 
diated Scrtlionia  A.  U.  715,  and  Livia,  ina  few  jrears  afiter- 
wardsi  succeeded  to  the  embraces  of  the  emperor  of  Rome.<^ 
Suet.  Life  of  Aug.  s»  63,  69.  Dio»  book  xlviii.  Propertius, 
book  iv.eleg.  2. 

46.  Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus,  by'  his^  wife  Scribonia, 
born  A.  U.  715.  She  was  married,  first,  to  Marcellus;  second- 
ly^  ^o  Agrippa$  and  thirdly,  to  Tiberius;  a  woman  of  dissolute 
conduct,  tibidinocii  passions,  and  abanfloned;  infamy.  On  ac- 
count of  her  adulterous  intrigues,  she  was  banished  by  Au- 
gustuis  to  the  island  of  Pahdataria  A'  U.  753.  She  was  left 
there  by  Tiberius  to  pine  in  want  and  misery.  She  died  A. 
U.  767 — Pliny,  book  vii.  s.  45.  Dio,  book  Iv.  Tacit  Annal. 
i.  s.  53;'  Veil.  Paterculus,  book  ii.  s.  100. 

For  her  first  husband,  Marcus  Marcellus,  see  No.  18. 

47.  Marcus  Vipsanius  Agrippa;  a  man  of  low  extraction, 
inhw  mknner»  uii^Ushpd,  even*  to  a  degree  of  rusticity.  For 
those  delects  he  made  ample  atonemeht  by  superior  quali- 
ties; in  war,  a  great  coitimander;  and  throqgh  life  a  man  of 
uubleidished  ihtegrity.  tfe  gained  signal  victories  both  by 
Isold  and  sea,  and  by  his  brilliant  succe^  established  Augus- 
tus on  the  imperial  throne.  A  stranger  to  letters  and  the  fine 
arts,  he  was,  notwithstanding,  the  friend  of  science.  At  a  time 
when  geographical  knowledge  had  made  little  or  no  pro- 
gress, he  framed  a  map  of  the  \v  orld,  and  presented  ll  to  the 

Vol.  III.  3  B 
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public.  Not  only  Rome  but  Italy  was  adorned»  under  his  di- 
rection, with  public  buildings  no  less  useful  than  magnificent. 
Augustus,  to  shew  a  grateful  sense  of  his  services  and  his 
merit,  raised  him  to  three  seTeral  consulships»  and  eyen 
made  him  his  associate  in  the  tribunitian  power.  On  the 
death  of  Marcus  Marcellus  (see  No.  18),  Augustus  chose 
him  for  his  son-in-law,  and  gave  him  in  marriage  his  daugh- 
ter Julia,  then  a  widow,  A.  U.  733.  Agrippa^  though  a  new 
man,  had  the  art  of  rising  in  the  world  with  superior  dignity. 
He  died  A.  -U.  743,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age.  Augus- 
tus spoke  his  funeral  panegyriCiF^Tacit.  Annal.  i.  s.  3.  Pliny, 
book  iii.  s.  2;  book  vii.  s.  8;  book  xxxv.  s.  4.  Dio»  book  li?. 
VelL  Paterculus,  book  ii.  s.  96. 

He  was  called  in  ancient  medals,  Marcu9  Jigrififuh  ^on  tf 
Luciu^i  Consul  three  Hme^^  Commander  qfthe  Fleet j  and  Pra- 
feet  of  the  Sea<6a9t. 

48.  Caius  Caesar  son  of  Agrippa  and  Julia,  bom  A.  U. 
734;  adopted  by  Augustus  as  his  son,  prince  of  the  Roman 
youth,  and  consul  elect.  He  was  prematurely  cut  ofi>  cm  his 
return  from  Armenia,  A.  U.  757.  Tacit.  Annal.  i.  s.  3.  Dio, 
book  liv. 

He  was  married  to  Li?ia,  the  sister  of  Germanicu8.^^Ta- 
cit.  Annal*  iv.  s.  40. 

For  Livia,  his  wife,  see  No.  71. 

49.  Lucius  Caesar,  son  of  Agrippa  and  Julia,  brother  to 
Cfdus  Caesar,  bom  A.  U.  737;  adopted  by  Augustus  into  the 
Caesarian  fiimily;  styled  prince  of  the  Roman  youth;  and  de- 
clared consul  elect  He  died  at  Marseilles,  on  bis  way  to  join 
the  army  in  Spain,  in  the  month  of  August»  A.  U.  754.-7.Ta- 
cit.  Annal.  i.  s.  3. 

In  ancient  medals,  both  brothers  are  called,  Cairn  and  Lu^ 
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€iu9  C€9ar9j  S&m  qf  Augutnuy  CaruuU  eketf  Frinee*  tf  the 
Reman  Youth. 

50.  Marcus  Apippa  Posthumus,  son  of  Agripp*  and  Ju- 
lia; brother  to  Cains  and  Lucius;  bom  after  his  &thePs  death, 
A.  U.  743.  He  was  adopted  by  Augustus  A.  U.  757,  and 
soon  after,  on  account  of  his  uncouth  manners,  and  stupid 
ferocity,  banished  to  the  island  of  Planasia.  No  kind  of  guilt 
could  be  imputed  to  him;  no  disgraceful  or  flagitious  action 
was  laid  to  his  charge;  and  for  that  reason,  Augustus,  towards 
the  end  of  his  life,  began  to  relent.  He  intended  to  restore 
him  to  his  rank,  and,  it  is  said,  made  a  voyage  to  the  isle  of 
Planaua  for  the  purpose  of  a  reconciliation.  Augustus,  how- 
ever» did  not  live  to  carry  his  design  into  execution.  Agrippa 
Posthumus  was  cut  off  by  order  of  Tiberius,  who  made  Uiat 
murder  the  first  act  of  his  reign,  A.  U.  767.^ — ^Dio,  book  liv. 
Velleius  Paterculus,  book  ii.  s.  104.  Tacit.  Annals,  book  i.  s. 
3, 6.  Pliny,  book  vii.  s.  45. 

51.  Agrippina,  daughter  of  Agrippa  and  Julia;  grand- 
daughter to  Augustus,  and  wife  of  Germanicus;  a  woman  of 
noble  qualities,  an  exalted  sfurit,  and  unconquerable  chastity. 
Elate  with  the  pride  of  virtue,  and  conscious  of  her  illustri- 
ous birth,  she  scorned  to  bend  to  the  arrogance  of  Livia,  the 
mother  of  Tiberius.  She  was  banished  to  the  isle  of  Panda- 
laria,  and  after  suffering  every  barbarous  outrage  from  the 
cruelty  of  Tiberius,  died  in  misery  A.  U.  786w-*-Tacit.  An- 
nal.  iv.  s.  13.  Annal.  vi.  s.  35.  Annal.  xiv.  s.  63.  See  Supple- 
ment to  book  V.  of  the  Annals,  s.  5. 

For  Germanicus,  her  husband,  see  No.  81. 

53.  Julia,  daughter  of  Agrippa  and  Julia;  sister  to  Agrip^ 
pina,  and  grand-daughter  to  Augustus.  She  married  Lucius 
J&milius  Paulus,  and,  in  all  kinds  of  excess  and  vicious  de- 
bauchery, distinguished  herself  as  the  rival  of  her  mother. 
In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  she  was  condemned  for  her  adul- 
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teroiis  practicesi  and  baniahcNi  to  Ibe  ialc  of  TiilAttttS)  A*  U« 
761.  She  died  in  exile  A.  U.  T81.— Tacit.  Annal.  it.  s.  7K  ^ 

53.  Lucius  JEmllius  Paulus,  «mi  of  Paulas  JKn^Uus  Lepi- 
dus  and  his  wife  Comelta.  Tlie  HeiXher  iraa  censcrr  A.U.  733. 
Lucius  the  son  martded  Julia»  the  daughter  of  AgH];^  and 
Julia.~Sttet  Ufeof  Augfustus,  s.^64.  IMo^  book  IW. 

54.  Manju5  £miltU8  Lepidusv  son.  of  Lucius  .fimitius  Le- 
pidus  and  Juifca  the  daughter  of  AgHppa*  Ho  married  Dr«^ 
silla,  and  cdttinitted  aduKety  and  incbk  with  her  fliscers. 
His  vices  endeared  him  to  Caiigala.  He  was  eonde&Aied  ibr 
treasonable  pnactices,  and  put  to  difath  A;  U.  7^%.  Caligulttt 
upon  that  occasioii»  gave  a  donative  16  %h^  soldfers,  and^  dfldl-^ 
catted  ta  Midmrrm  AvsNovn.  three  sifdrds»  widch  ted  been 
prepared  by  the  c6n8piratQrs.^>— Di<>»  book  lix.  Suet.  ^LUe  cf 
CaliguW  s.  34  and  36.  Taciu  Anna!.  adv«  8.3. 

55.  w£milia  Lepida,  the  daughter  of  Lucius  w£milius  Pau- 
lus and  Julia»  the  daug^r  of  Agfippaund  Julk»  consequent- 
ly grand-daughter  to  Augustus*  She  was  contracted  to  Qaia- 
dius»  afterwards,  eniperor»  when  he  was  extrettcHy  srouog; 
and  afterwards  married  to  Junius  SHanns^-Suci.  Lifib/4»f 
Claud.  8.3$.  Pliny,  book  vii.s.  13.  '      r  •     '  ' 

56.  Junius  Silanus»  the  husband  of.  the  last«memioned 
JEmilia  Lepidn.  Nathingof  him . can  be  said  wi^  cei^Muntyi 
but.it  is  probable  that  lie  was  the  Marciw  Silanlis  who  «sa 
joint  consul  with  Lucius  Norbanus  Flaoeus»  A.  U.  971h^ 
Tacit.  Annal.  ii.  s.  59. 


57.  Marcus  Junius  Silanus»  8on  of  Junius  Silanus  and 
JEmifia  Lepida»  born  in  the  year  in  whidl  Augustus  died»  A. 
U.  767.^Pliny»  book  vii«  s;  13.  He  wai»  a  «an  of  an  uiMe- 
msshed  character,  but  so  inactive»  that  Caligula  caHed'huTki 
Tke  Qotden  Caif.  He  was  pri>consul  of  Asia»  and»  by  Nero's 
order»takea  off  bypolBGo,  A/U.  807>^T«e7t.  Annal.  ^iU.  s.  K 
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58.  The  wife  of  Marcus  Junius  Silanus,  and  the  mother 
of  Ludu»  Silanus  Torquatus.  The  name  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  historian. 

59.  Lucius  Silanus  Torquatus,  son  of  Marcus  Junius  Si* 
lanus,  who  was  great-grandson  to  Augustus.  Without  being 
charged  with  tny  crimen  obnoxious  only  on  account  of  his 
iUiistiiouti  birth  and  the  modesty*  of  his  youth»  he  was  put  to 
death  by  Neco,  A.  U.  818 — Tacit.  AnbaL  x?L  s.  7,  8|  9. 

60.  Lucius  Junius  Silanus,  son  of  Junius  Silanus  and 
JEmilia  Lepida  (see  No.  55  and  56).  The  emperor  Claudius 
had  prcimised  him  his  daughter  Octavia  in  marriage,  A.  U« 
79'4,  but  soon  after  broke  off  the  match,  and  left  Silanus  to 
<^hqose  his  mode  of  death,  A.  U.  803.^Dio,  4>ook  \l.  Tacit 
Annal.  xii^««  3,  8. 

61»  Julius  Silanus  Torquatusi  son  of  Junius  Silanus  and 
JEmilia  Lepida,  who  was  great  grand-daughter  to.  Augustus, 
A  pedigree  derived  from  the  Junian  family,  and  rendered 
Still  more  illustrious  by  his  relation*  to  Augustus,  made  him 
obnoxious  to  the  jealousy  of  Nero.  He  diedj^  tjiat  emperor's 
ordfr,  A.  U.  8 IT.  Both  he  and  Lucius  Silanus  Torquatus 
were  cut  off  in  the  month  of  June,  for  which  reason  the 
pamp  was  changed  to  that  of  Germanicus. — Tacit.  Annal.  xr* 
^*:9.S.  Annal.  x?i.  s.  8  and  13.  Dio,  book  Ixii*  . 

^  :62.  Junia  CalWna,  daughter  of  Junius  Silanus  and  J^milia 
Lepida.  She  was  mu*i^ed  to  Vitellius,  who  was  afterwards 
emperor.  Distinguished  by  her  beauty  and  illustrious  i»rth| 
she;;  preserved  99  unblemished  character»  but  provoked  her 
enemies  by  a  fierce  and  uncomplying  spirit.  By  the  maliee 
and  insidious  arts  of  Agrippina  the  younger,  she  !«as  banished 
out  of  Italy,  but  recalled  by  Nero  A.  U.  813.  She  lived  to 
the  time  of  Vespasian.— Tacit.  Annal.  xiu  «.  4  and  9i.  Annal. 
xvi.  a.  13.  Suet.  Life  of  Vesp.  s<  33- 
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63.  Vitellius,  son  of  Lucius  Vitellius  the  censor  and  hh 
-wife  Sextilia.  He  married  Junia  Calvina»  and  was  consul  A. 
U.  801.  Upon  some  dissension  between  him  and  his  wifei  a 
divorce  took  place  some  time  before  A.  U.  802.^ — Tacit  An- 
nal.  xi.8. 23.  Annal.xii.  s.  4«  Suet.  Life  of  Vitellius^s.S  and  18. 

64.  Lepidai  daughter  of  Junius  Silanus  and  Emilia  Lepida. 
She  was  married  to  Caius  Cassius,  governor  of  Syria.  An 
accusation  alleging  various  crimes  was  suborned  against  her, 
but  referred  to  the  judgment  of  Nero,  A.  U.  818«— Tadt 
Annal.  xvi.  s.  8, 9. 

65.  Caius  Cassius,  governor  of  Syria,  and  husband  of  Le- 
pida. He  was  celebrated  for  his  superior  knowledge  of  the 
laws;  but  being  charged  with  having,  among  the  images  of 
his  ancestors,  the  picture  or  statue  of  the  famous  Cassius, 
with  an  inscription,  To  the  Chief  of  Party y  he  was  banished 
to  the  island  of  Sardinia,  A.  U.  818.-— Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  s. 
1 1,  12.  Annal.  xvi.  s.  8, 9. 

66.  Livia,  called  also  Livia  Drusilla,  and,  after  the  death 
of  Augustus,  Julia  Augusta.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Livius 
Drusus  Claudianus.  Her  first  husband  was  Tiberius  Claudius 
Nero:  being  divorced  from  him,  she  married  Augustus  A. 
U.  716.  A  woman  of  illustrious  birth;  elegant  in  her  form 
and  manners;  of  high  ambition,  and  an  overbearing  spirit. 
She  had  the  skill  to  manage  the  gentle  arts  of  Augustus, 
and  the  dark  dissimulation  of  Tiberius;  a  complying  and 
obliging  wife,  and  afterwards  an  imperious  mother.  Her  en- 
mity to  Germanicus  and  his  wife  Agrippina  was  subtle,  close» 
and  unrelenting.  She  died  A.  U.  782,  at  the  age  of  86.— 
Velleius  Pat.  book  ii.  s.  75.  Suet.  Life  of  Tiberius,  s.  3  and 
4.  Dio,  book  xlviii.  Tacit.  Annal.  book  v.  s.  1. 

Her  inscriptions  on  ancient  medals:  Livia  jluguatOj  JuHa^ 
jfuguitaf  Mother  qfher  Country. 
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i$7.  Tiberitt8  Claudius  Nero,  the  first  husband  of  livia» 
and  by  her  the  father  of  Tiberius,  afterwards  emperor,  and 
of  Nero  Claudius  Drusus  (for  whom  see  No.  79).  He  ob- 
tained the  dignities  of  praetor  and  pontiff;  a  man  of  brilliuit 
talents  and  extensive  learning.  He  attached  himself  to  An- 
thony the  triumvir;  and  after  the  defeat  of  that  party,  he 
withdrew  with  his  wife  Livia  and  Tiberius,  then  an  infant 
about  two  years  old,  into  Sicily  A.  U.  7U.  Livia  fled  from 
Augustus,  her  destined  husband,  and  Tiberius  from  his  fu- 
ture &ther  by  adoption.  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  made  his 
peace  with  Augustus,  and  resigned  his  wife  A.  U.  716.  He 
died  three  years  after,  A.  U.  719.— Veil.  Pat.  bod^  ii.  s.  75. 
Suet.  Life  of  Tiberius,  s.  4,  6.  Dio,  book  xlvii. 

68.  Tiberius  Nero,  son  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  by 
Livia  his  wife,  bom  1 6th  November,  A.  U.  713;  adopted  by 
Augustus  A.  U.  757,  and  emperor  of  Rome  A.  U.  767.  He 
died  on  the  1 7th  March  A..U.  790,  after  a  i*eign  of  three* 
and-twenty  years.  Julius  Caesar  subdued  his  country;  Augus- 
tus cherished  the  conquered;  and  Tiberius  made  them  crouch 
in  bondage.  He  established  slavery,  and  despised  the  servile 
Spirit  of  the  men  that  submitted  with  passive  obedience.  He 
hated  eminent  virtue,  and  was  at  the  same  time  the  enemy 
of  vice.  Such  jarring  elements  have  been  rarely  mixed  in 
the  composition  of  one  man:  fluctuating  between  good  and 
evil,  and  by  turns  inclined  to  each,  he  did  every  thing  by  fits 
and  sudden  starts  of  passion.  Before  he  rose  to  the  supreme 
power,  he  ^stinguished  himself  by  his  warlike  spirit.  When 
master  of  the  Roman  world,  dissimulation  was  the  prominent 
feature  of  his  character.  When  he  had  waded  far  in  guilt  and 
flagitious  deeds,  he  lay  on  the  torture  of  the  mind  in  restless 
testacy.  Goaded  by  his  conscience,  and  alarmed  by  constant 
'  suspicions,  he  fled  from  danger  to  the  isle  of  Capreae,  but 
could  not  fly  from  himself.  He  was  often  heard  to  utter  a 
piost  horrible  wish,  expressed  in  a  Greek  verse: 

Me  morfuo  terra  misceatur  igni. 
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«  At  my  death  let  tlie  earth  be  inyolTed  in  flames.**  He  called 
Priam  the  happiest  of  meO)  because  his  Idngdom  perished 
with  him.-^Ve}l.  Pat.  book  ii.  s.  75.  Tacit,  in  the  six  first 
Annals,  ^a««fm.  niny,  book  xxriii.  s.  3. 

Inscriptions  on  ancient  medals:  Tlbcrku  Casary  Augtutu§ 
Son  of  the  deified  AuguatUM^  Imfierator^  Augur^  ChitfPon^y 
vested  vnth  the  Tribunitian  Power. 

69.  Vipsania  Agrippina,  daughter  of  Marcus  Vipsanius 
Agrippa  by  his  first  wife  Pomponia,  who  was  the  grand- 
daughter of  AtticuS)  to  whom  Cicero  addressed  the  well- 
known  collection  of  letters.  Vipsania  Agrippina  was  first 
married  to  Tiberius,  the  emperor,  but  by  him  unwillingly 
repudiated  during  her  pregnancy,  to  make  way  for  a  tnatch 
with  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus.^— Tacit  Annal.  book  i. 
8. 13.  Suet.  Life  of  Tiberius,  s.  7.  Dio,  book  liv.  After  her 
divorce,  she  married  Asinius  Gallus,  the  son  of  AsiniOs  Pol- 
lio,  the  consul  and  celebrated  orator,  the  favourite  of  Au^s- 
tus,  and,  what  is  now  of  more  consequence,  celebrated  by 
Horace  and  Virgil.  Of  all  the  children  of  Agrippa,  she  Is 
the  only  one  diat  died  a  natural  deathy  A.  U.  773.  Tacit. 
Annal.  book  iii.  s.  19. 

For  Asinius  Gallus,  see  Tacit.  Annal.  book  i.  s.  8. 

70.  Drusus  Cxsar,  son  of  Tiberius  by  Vipsania  Agrippina» 
who  was  repudiated  in  her  pregnancy.  He  was  bom  A.  U. 
739;  a  youth  of  a  towering  spirit,  impatient  of  an  eqpial,  ad- 
dicted to  liquor,  and  in  that  rice  the  rival  of  his  fitther.  He 
married  Livia,  otherwise  called  Livilla,  who  was  debauched 
by  Sejanus,  and  drawn  into  a  plot  against  her  husband's  lifie. 
Drusus  had  been  three  times  consul,  and  was  every  day 'ridng 
to  eminence  in  the  state,  when  Sejanus  put  an  end  to  his  days 
by  poison,  A.  U.  776.— Tacit.  AnnaL  book  i.  s.  55;  book  iii. 
s.  56;  book  iv.  s.  3  and  8.  Pliny,  book  xiv.  s.  33. 

InscripUons  on  ancient  medals:  Urutut  C^taar  Son  of  71- 
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beriwj  GrarkUon  to  the  deified  Augu^tiu^  Pontiffs  Consul^  veat^ 
ed  with  Tribunitian  Power. 

7\.  tiyiflEyor  Livillat  daughur  of  Nero  ClauiUus  Drutus 
(see  No.  79)  by  his  wife  AntOQia*  the  younger  (see  No.  43)« 
She  WAS  sister  to  GermanicuS}  and  aiso  Claudius  the  emperor* 
Her  first  husband  was  Caius,  the  son  of  Agrippa;  after  his 
death  she  married  Drusus  the  son  of  Tiberius,  hejanus  se- 
duced her  affections  from  her  husband.  Engaged  in  a  course 
of  adultery  with  that  flagitious  minister,  she  hoped  to  rise 
with  her  paramour  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  with  that 
ambitious  view  conspired  against,  her  husband.  Her  guilt 
being  afterwards  fully  detected,  she  was, put  to  death  by  order 
of  Tiberius  (see  Supplement  to  Annals,  book  v.  s.  38,  39); 
an4  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  her  pictures  and  statues  were 
all  destroyed,  and  her  memory  branded  with  infamy.— Suet. 
Life  of  Claudius,  s.  1.  Life  of  Tiberius,  s.  63.  Tacit.  Annal. 
book  iv.  s.  3  and  40;  book  vi.  s.  3.  Dio,  book  Iviii. 

72.  Tiberius,  son  of  Drusus  Caesar  (see  No.  70)  and  Li« 
Tilla(No.71),  grandson  to  Tiberius  the  emperor,  bom  with  a 
tMrin-brother  A.  U.  773.  Tiberius  was  so  elated  with  joy' on 
that  occasion,  that  he  boasted  of  the  birth  of  twins,  as  an 
event  which  had  never  happened  to  any  Roman  of  equal  rank. 
Caligula  deprived  him  of  the  succession  and  his  life,  A.  U. 
790.— Tacit.  Annal.  book  ii.  s.  84.   Dio,  book  lix. 

7^,  The  twin-brother  of  Tiberius  (No.  73),  the  son  of 
Drusus  and  Livia,  or  Livilla,  died  when  about  four  years  old» 
A.  U.  776. — Tacit.  Annal.  book  ii.  s.  84;  book  iv.  s.  15.  His 
name  is  nowhere  mentioned. 

74.  Julia,  daughter  of  Drusus  Caesar  (No.  70)  and  Livia 
(No.  71)  married  first  to  Nero  Caesar,  son  of  Germanicus 
and  Agrippina,  and  afterwards  to  Rubellius  Blandus.  She 
was  cut  off  by  the  malice  of  Messalina  A.  U.  796 — Tacit. 
Annal.  book  iii.  s.  39;  book  vi.  s.  37;  book  xiii.  s.  19  and  33. 
Dio,  book  Ix. 
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For  Nero  Caesar,  son  of  Gtermanicus  and  Apippinai  the 
husband  of  Jutia,  see  Na  8S. 

'  75.  Rubellius  Blaodu8,s6n  of  a  Roman  knight»  and  the 
second  husband  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Drusus  (see  No. 
TO).  He  was  married  to  her  A.  U.  786.— Tacit  Annal.  book 
vi.  s.  37.  DiO|  book  hiii. 

76«  Rubellius  Plautns,  son  of  RubetlHis  Blandus  and  his 
wife  Julia.  The  popular  mce  marked  him  out  a  proper  per- 
^  to  succeed  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  for  diat  reason  he 
was  put  to  death  by  Nero  A.  U.  815.-— Tacit.  AnruL  book 
xiiL  s.  19;  book  xiy^  s.  SS.  and  56. 

77.  Antistia  Pollutta,  daughter  of  Lucius  Antistius  Vetus, 
and  wife  of  Rubellius  Plautus  (No.  76).  She  was  put  to  death 
whh  her  fother  and  Sextia,  her  mother-in-law,  A.  U.  818. 
Her  crime  was,  that,  while  she  lived,  Nero  considered  her 
and  her  family  as  a  liying  reproach  for  the  murder  of  her 
husband  Rubellius  Plautus.-— Tacit.  Annal.  book  xyi.  s.  10 
and  tt. 

78.  A  son  of  Tiberius  the  emperor  by  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  Augustus  (see  No.  46).  He  was  bom  at  Aquileia,  and 
died  in  his  infancy  A.  U.  747.  His  name  is  nowhere  men* 
tionedw— Suet.  Life  of  Tiberius,  s.  7.  Dio,  book  Iv. 

79.  Nero  Claudius  Drusus,  son  of  Tiberius  Claudius 
Nero  (see  No.  67)  and  Livia,  afterwards  married  to  Augus- 
tus. Tiberius  the  emperor  was  his  elder  brother.  His  was 
bom  A.  U.  716.  A  youth,  says  Velleius  Paterculus,  of  as 
many  virtues  as  prudence  can  rec(uire,  or  human  nature  can 
admit.  The  fine  ode  of  Horace,  Quaiem  Mmiatrum  Jtdmim» 
aUtemf  book  iv.  ode  4,  written  in  the  year  of  Rome  745,  dis- 
plays his  military  character  in  the  brightest  colours.  He 
rose  to  the  highest  civil  offices,  such  as  praetor,  acdile,  and 
consul.  He  commanded  the  Roman  army  in  Germany,  and 
for  his  victories  obtained  the  name  of  Germanicus.  He  was 


father  of  tte  bmous  Gcnnanicus  by  Antonia  the  younger 
(see  No.  42>  He  died  A.  U.  745;  the  pride  of  the  Claudian 
,fiMxiily>  and  the  &yoiirite  of  the  Roman  peqile.  Augastus 
apoke  his  funeral  panegyric»  and  in  his  speech  offered  up  a 
fervent  prayer  to  the  gods»  that  all  future  Cssars  might  re- 
semble him»  and  that  his  own  death,  whenever  it  should  hap- 
pen» might  be  equally  honourable  and  as  sincerely  lamented. 
—-Suet.  life  of  Claudius»  s.  1.  Life  of  Tiberius»  s.  4»  Dio» 
book  Iv.  Valerius  Maximui»  book  iv.  tu  3»  No.  3. 

I&8cripci(»s  on  ancient  coins:  iATero  Claudiu$  Dnuus^  Ger- 

manicU9f  Im/urator. 

I 

For  Antonia  the  younger»  the  wife  of  Drusus»  see  No.  42. 

80.  Sons  of  Drusus  and  Antonia.  They  died  before  A.  U. 
745»  and  their  names  are  now  unknown^— Suet.  Life  of  Clau- 
dius» s.  1- 

81.  Germanictts  Csesar»  son  of  Nero  Claudius  Drusus  (No. 
79)  by  Antonia  the  younger  (No.  43)»  the  worthiest  son  of 
the  worthiest  parents.  Tiberius»  by  the  command  of  Augus- 
tus» adopted  him  A.  U.  757,  but  afterwards,  when  possessed 
of  the  supreme  power,  beheld  him  with  a  malignant  eye.  He 
died  on  his  retu^  from  a  tour  in  Egypt»  not  without  strong 
saspicioos  of  being  poisoned  by  the  contrivance  of  Livia,  the 
mother  of  Tiberius,  and  the  vtUany  of  Piso  and  Plancina, 
A.  U.  772»  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age.  The  funeral 
ceremony  was  performed  at  Antioch.  Germanicus  succeeded 
to  his  fether  in  the  affections  of  the  Roman  people.  Of  gentle 
manners,  mild  and  gracious  to  all»  he  was  beheld  with  plea- 
sure, and  heard  with  applause.  Ambition,  if  we  except  the 
feir  desire  of  being  distinguished  by  his  virtues,  had  no  in- 
fiuence  on  his  conduct.  Undebauched  by  pleasure,  he  dis- 
charged all  the  duties  of  an  upright  citizen  and  an  able 
officer.  He  commanded  the  Roman  legions  in  Germany;  in 
war  victorious»  and  in  peace  moderate  to  the  vanquished.  Pos- 
sessed of  great  accomplishments»  he  was  in  nothing  inferior 
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to  AleKander)  and  free  from  the  vices  of  tiMt  warlike  chief. 
He  was  on  Uie  side  of  virtue  greatly  his  superior*  Ronib 
de{Aored  his  4eath,  and  with  him  loit  all  hopes  of  seeing  the 
old  constitution  restored.  Foreign  nations  pud  their  tribute 
of  respect  to  his  memory.— Tacit.  Annal.  book  i,  s.  3, 33, 34, 
43,  &c.;  book  ii.  s.  73,  73.  Dio,  book  Iv. 

Inscripdons  on  ancient  coins:  Germamcus  dtsar^  Son  of 
Tlberiua  AuguBtUB^  GrAndavn  io  the  deified  Augtuius^  ComtU. 

After  his  death,  in  the  reign  of  his  son  Caligula:  Gemumi- 
CUB  CaaarjFather  of  Ctesar  AugUBtUBy  the  deified  GermanieuB, 

For  Agrippina,  his  wife,  see  No«  S\,  .  - 

88.  Nero  Csesar,  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina.  He 
married  Julia,  daughter  of  Drusiis  the  son  of  Tiberius  (see 
No.  70),  A.  U.  773.  By  the  wicked  arts  of  Sejanus  he  was 
banished  to  the  isle  of  Fontia,  and  there  put  to  death  A.  U. 
734.— Tacit.  Annal.  book  iv.  s.  59,  60;  book  v.  s.  3,  4.  Suet. 
Life  of  Tiberius,  s.  54«  Dio,  book  Iviii. 

For  JuJia,  the  wife  of  Nero  Cxsar,  see -No.  74* 

83.  Drusus  C^sar,  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agtip^na, 
brother  to  Nero  C»sar  and  Caligula,  afterwards  emperor. 
He  married  ^mitia  Lepida,  who- was  induced  by  Sejanus  t6 
betray  her  husband.  Deluded  himtelf  by  the  arts  of  U»t  e^l 
minister,  he  conspired  against  the  life  of  his  brother,  Kero 
Caesar.  He  was  imprisoned  at  Rome  by  order  of  Tiberius, 
and  died  in  confinement -A.  U.  786«*-Tacit  Annal.  book  iv. 
s.  60;  book  vi.  s.  33>  34#  Dio,  book  Iviii. 

Inscriptions  on  ancient  coins:  J^ero  CttBory  Dvubub  C^Bor, 
Duumviri. 

84.  Emilia  Lepida,  daughter  of  Manius  Lepidus,  and 
wife  of  Drusus  Caesar  (No.  83).  She  was  engaged  in  an 
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«dulteroiis  commerce  with  Seia&ui»,  Inn)  suborned  by  that 
ambitious  upstart  to  carry  a  clandestine  charge  against  her 
husband  to  the  ear  of  Tiberius.  Notwithstanding  her  crimes» 
she  was  protected  during  her  father's  life;  but  being  aftcfr- 
wards  prosecuted  by  the  race  of  informers,  she  put  an  end  to 
her  days  A*  U.  799.— Tacit.  Annal.  book  iv.  s.  30;  book  vi. 
8.  37|  40. 

85.  Caius  Csssa?)  son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina;  a 
yotttb  of  engaging  manners,  and  a  promising  disposition. 
He  died  prematurely  in  the  bloom  of  life^  much  regretted 
by  Augustus^— Suet.  Life  of  Caligula,  s.  7  and  8.     .      . 

86.  Caius  Caesar,  better  known  by  the  nune  of  Caligula, 
fourth  emperpr.of  Rome,  the  son  of  Germasiicus  and  Agrip- 
pina. He  was  born  at  Antium  31st  August,  in  the  c<msul- 
ship  of  Crermimicus  and-fonteius  Capito,  A.  U.  765.  He 
practised  the  arts  of  dissimulation  during  the  life  of  Tiberius, 
and  had  the  skill  to  conceal  his  real  character.  Having  ob- 
tained the  sovereign  power,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  and  shew- 
ed himself  a  monster  of  vice  and  crueky*  He  wished  with 
impious  arrogance  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god,  and  Was  at  the 
same  time  a  tyrant  of  savage  ferocity,  the  scourge  of  human 
kind.  His  delight  ip  blood  was  so  keen  and  ardent»  that  he 
was  often,  heard,  to  express  his  wish,  t/iai  the  Roman  fi^Qpte 
had  but  one  neck^  that  be .  might  at  a  bhw  destroy  the  fnikoib 
race.  He  dissipated,  in  le^s  than  a  yeai*. the  whole  .treasure 
l^ft  by  Tib;eFius»;5?Qmputed  to  be  an  immense:  sum.  Nor  can 
jthLs  ht  wonder^^  at  in  a  man  who  spent,  for  one  dinner  a 
hundred  thousai^  ,^8te.rces^  Cosily,  lapd  effemioale  in  his 
dres^,  he  ;^as  so;  extravagant  as  to  appear  in  ahoes  composed 
of  pearl.  He  w^s  slain  by  Cassius  Cherea^  tribune  of  a  prse- 
torian  cphpit,  on  the  fourth  day  of  the  Palatine,  games,  A.  U. 
794;  a  man,  say«.Senec%  designed  by  nature  to  shew  what 
the  worst  vices  can.do  in  the  height  of  power.«^eneca  de 
Consolat.  c.  ix.  Suet.  Life  of  Caligula,  s.  8,  37,  58.  Pliny, 
book  vii.  s.  8|  book  xxxvii.  s.  3.  Tacit.  Annal.  book  vi.  s.  30. 
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Inscriptions  on  ancient  coins:  Casus  desar  jiugmtm  Gff^ 
nuinictu^  Son  qf  lUeriua  AuguatWy  Grandaon  to  JuguattUf 
Grtat'Grandson  to  the  deified  jiuguatuty  Caiua  CmBor^  a  God 
and  Emperor. 

As  adopted  son  of  Tiberius,  he  was  grandson  to  Augustas; 
as  the  son  of  Germanicus,  he  was  great-grandson. 

87.  Claudia,  daughter  of  M.  Silanus,  married  to  Caligala 
A.U.  786.  She  died  in  child-bed.  Suetonius  calls  her  Junia 
ClaudUla.-^Tacit.  Annal.  book  yi.  s.  30.  Suet.  Life  of  Caligur 
la,  s.  13. 

88.  Livia  Oristilla;  called  by  Dio,  Comdia  Orestma.  She 
was  on  the  point  of  marrying  Caius  Calpumtus  Piso,  when 
Caligula^enamoured  of  her  beauty,carried  her  off  by  force^  and 
in  a  few  days  after  repudiated  her^--Suet.  life  of  Caligtt)», 
8.  35.  Dioybooklix. 

-  89.  Lollia  Paulina,  grand-daughter  of  Marcus  Lollius,  who 
was  tutor  to  Caius  Caesar,  the  son  of  Agrippa  (No.  48),  and 
drew  on  himself  a  load  of  disgrace  and  obloqu^jr  on  account 
of  the  prodigious  presents,  which  he  received  with  a  rapa- 
cious hand  from  the  oriental  princes.  His  daughter  LolHa 
Paulina  was  married  to  Caligula.  The  emperor  ranshed  her 
from  Caius  Memmius  Regulus,  and  in  a  short  time  afker 
dismissed  her  from  his  embraces.  PHny  assures  us,  that  he 
saw  her,  not  at  a  time  of  public  festirity,  but  at  a  moderate 
entertabment,  placed  at  the  banqueting  table,  in  a  dress 
overcharged  with  jewels  and  pearls,  artftilly  intermixed  snd 
blended,  tangled  in  her  hair,  shining  on  her  head,  at  her  ears, 
round  her  neck,  with  rich  bracelets  on  her  arms,  and  her 
fingers  loaded  with  rings;  the  wholes  of  this  laboured  magni- 
ficence was  not  less  tluin  four  hundred  thousand  sesterces. 
Pliny  adds,  that  this  enorteous  displiqr  was  not  a  present  from 
the  emperor,  but  all  of  it  the  wealth  of  her  grand-fiither 
Marcus  LoUiusy  accumulated  from  the  spoil  of  plundered 
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provincesw— Plinyt  book  ix.  cap.  35,  a.  57.  Suet.  Life  of 
Calig;Qla)  35.  Dio,  book  lix.  . 

90.  Milonia  Caesonia,  daughter  of  Vestilia,  whom  Caligula 
married  when  she  was  advanced  in  her  pregnancy,  A.  U. 
T93.  In  thirty  days  after  she  was  delivered  of  her  child.  She 
was  the  wife*of  the  worst  of  men,  and  her  own  vices  made 
her  worthy  of  such  a  connelion.  Caligula  was  killed  A.  U. 
794;  and  in  a  few  days  after  Cherea,  who  dispatched  the  ty- 
rant, ordered  Caesonia  and  her  daughter  to  be  put  to  death, 
that  no  remains  of  the  tyrant's  femily  should  be  suffered  to 
exist.  She  died  with  a  degree  of  forUtude  that  would  have 
done  honour  to  a  better  character.  Suet  Life  of  Caligula,  s. 
35,  39.  Dio^  book  lix.  Pliny,  book  vii.  s.  5. 

91.  Julia  Drusilla,  daughter  of  Caligula  and  Milonia  Cae- 
sonia. Her  frantic  father  carried  her  to  the  temples  of  all  the 
goddesses,  and  dedicated  her  to  Minerva,  as  to  the  patroness 
of  her  education.  She  discovered  in  her  mfiuicy  strong  indica- 
tions of  the  cruelty  that  branded  both  her  parents.  She  suffered 
death  with  her  mother  (see  No.  90).-*Suet.Lifeof  Caligula, 
s.  35  and  59.  Dio,  book  lix. 

93.  Two  sons  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  who  died  in 
their  infancy.  Their  names  not  recorded.— Suet.  Life  of 
Caligula,  s.  7  and  8. 

93.  Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina, 
bom  A.  U.  769.  She  was  married  three  times;  first,  to 
Cneius  Domitius  ^nbbarbus,  A.  U.  781;  secondly,  to  Pas- 
sienus  Crispus;  thirdly,  to  the  emperor  Claudius,  A.  U.  801. 
She  was  a  woman  of  violent  passions,  unbounded  ambition, 
and  at  the  same  time  distinguished  by  her  literary  accom- 
plishments. By  iEnobarbus,  her  first  husband,  she  was  the 
modier  of  Nero,  whose  name  is  now  another  word  for  the 
moat  savage  cruelty.  Nero  Was  bom  A.  U.  790  (No.  35). 
By  that  execrable  jiarricide  Agrippina  was  barbarously  mur- 
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dcrcd  A.  U.  812 — Tacit.  Annal.  book  ii.  s.  54;  book  iv.  d.  SS; 
book  xii.  s.  64;  book  xiv.  s.  6,  7,  8.  Saet.  Life  of  Caligula,  s. 
7.  Dio,  book  Ix. 

For  Cneius  Oomitius  ^nobubuB,  her  first  haaband,  and 
the  father  of  Nero,  see  No.  34, 

• 

94.  Passienus  Crispus,  a  celebrated  orator,  and  twice  con* 
sal.  He  was  first  married  to  Domitia  (see  No.  40),  and  se* 
condly  to  Agrippina.  A  shrewed  saying  of  his  concerning 
Caligula  is  well  known:  There  never  mu  a  better  «/iove,  nor 
a  morte  master.  Upon  other  occasions  he  was  used  tedbsenre^ 
«  We  all  ofifiose  the  door  to  flattery^  hut  none  ofv  Bkut  itJ*^^ 
Pliny,  book  xvi.  c.  44,  s.  91.  Tacit.  Anhal.  book  vi.  a.  30. 
Seneca,  Quaest.  Natural,  book  iv.  Pre&ce. 

For  Claudius,  the  third  husband  of  Agrippina,  see  Nb.  100. 

95.  Drusilla,  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  bom 
A.  U.  770.  She  was  first  married  to  Lucius  Cassiua  Lon- 
ginus  A.U.  786,  and  afterwards  to  Marcus  JKmiiius  Lepidus. 
Caligula,  her  brother,  had  an  incestuous  intrigue  with  her; 
and  afier  her  death,  which  happened  A.  U.  79 1,  he  canonized 
her  for  a  goddess  by  the  name  of  Panthea.  On  that  occaaon 
Livius  Geminius  declared  on  hb  oath,  that  he  had  seen  her 
in  her  ascent  to  heaven.  For  this  extraordinary  testimony  he 
was  amply  rewarded  by  Caligula. — ^Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  s.  15. 
Suet.  Life  of  Caligula,  s.  7  and  24.  Dio,  book  lis. 

On  ancient  coins:  Drusilla  Jugusta, 

96.  Lucius  Cassius  Longinus,  mairied  to  Drusilla  (No. 
95).  He  was  raised  to  the  consulship  A.  U.  783,  and  after- 
wards stood  forth  the  accuser  of  Drusus,  his  wife's  brother 
(see  No.  83). — Suet.  Life  of  Caligula,  s.  24.  Tacit.  Annal. 
vi.  s.  1 5.  Dio,  book  Iviii. 
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.  For  Marcus  ^fimilios  L^pidtts,  the  second  husband  of  Dni- 
silla,  see  No.  54.  .   . 

•  97.  Julia^  daughter  of  Germaniciis  and  Agrippina»  called 
by  Suemmitts  Linlla.  She  was  born  A.  U.  771.  Caligula,  on 
account  of  her  debaucheries,  ordered  her  to  be  conveyed  to 
tiie  isle  of  Pqntia,  A.V\  793.  She  was  recalled  in  the  reiga 
of  Claudius;  but  Messalina,  without  any  crime  alleged,  con* 
triTed  tp  drive  her  into  banishment,  and  afterwards  put  her  to. 

death,  A.  Ur  796 Suet.  Life  of  Caligula»  s.  7  and  34.  Life 

ofClaudiuSfS.39.  Dioybooklix. 

9<8.  Quiactjlius  Varus,  son  of  Claudia  Pulcbra,  who  was  cou* 
sin  to  Agrippina.  He- married  Julia  (No.  97.)  A^^  accusation 
was  framqd  against  him  by  Domitius  Afer  and  Dolabella,  A. 
U.  780 — -Seneca,  Cpntrov.  book  i.  s»  3.  Tacit.  Annal.  iv.  s. 
53  ^nd  65, 

>9..  Marcus  Vinicixis.  He  married  Jqlia  .(No,  97)  A.  U. 
7S6;  was  twice,  consul,  hut,  by  a  wicked  ^trstagep  of  Mes- 
salinay  was  destroyed  by  poison  A-.U*  «^^^-  M  y.^  ^o  ^^ 
man,  in  the  year  of  his  consulship,  that  Velleius  Paterculus 
j^edScated  hiS:  elegant  compendiuni  of  the  Roman  History;  a 
work  admired  for  the  beauty  of  the  style,  but  debased  by  the 
fulsome  praise  of  Xibf  cius  and  S^aiuis* — ^Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  s. 
.15»  See  Supplement  t^i  |Annals^.y.  s..  1 1..  Vio^  book  Ix.  , 

160.  Tiberius  Claudius  Drusus  Germanicus,  fifjth  emperor 
of  Rome.  He  was  son  to  Nero  Claudius  Drusus  (No.  79) 
and  Antonia  the  younger  (No.  42);  he  was  brother  to  Qer- 
jjOtanicua;  born  at  h}fqus(Lugduni)  A.  U.  744.  He  discovered 
in  the  firait  dawn  (rf!in&ncy  a  degree  of  dulness  that  bordered 
op  stupidity.  lie  grew  up  so  sluggish  in  body  and  mind,  that 
Antonia  hi»  mother  often .  declared  that  he  was  an  imperfect 
production,  sent  into  the  world>  unfinished  by  .the  hand  of 
Nature.  He  succeeded  to  the  supreme  power  A.  U.  794^ 
during  the  whole  of  his  reign  governed  altogether  by  his 
Vol.  hi.  3  D 
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wives  or  his  (reedtn^n.  He  was  {^teoiil^d  b^  thl^'eomri^in^^ 
of  Agrippina  his  wifei  and  died  on  the  13th -c^  October,  ift 
the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fourteenth  of  his 
reigii,  A.V.BOT,  After  his  deathf^e  "W^s  iiuiWbe^d  kmofig 
the  gods,  ids deifieatioft  #as  trealted^  inth  conftemt^t  irM-Hdi- 
Gtiie  by  Seneca j  in  a  trabt  sdU  extairtDenfitltd,  VlkudBi'V^ari 
Aftocoiokihto^in:  *The'  general  design  t^fthe  pleee^^ls'tidtW 
ifhagined;  bnC  th^  humcmr  is  'oMn  coaifse»  istiidi  iif^bh  the 
iVliole,  inferior  to  what  might  hivef  licfeh  cxpei^ted'  fi4>m  tliej 
lirely  geniiis  of  that  entertaining  writer.  Claudius^  witli  all  the 
appearance  of  inert  Acuities  and  an  imfpassiTe  nfiindi  devoted 
his  time,  in  repose  and  indolence,  to  literature  and  the  polite 
art».  He  was  not  entirely  Void  of  Ctote:  His  t^jK^ifilons  in 
6reek,  as  well  lisLadrt,  were  written  With  puHty  at*d  eveh 
elegance.  I^w6  pieces  of  a  brass  table  haVlEi  b«ein  fouifid  at 
Lyons,  on  whkh  ii*  engi*av^d  a  speech  of  Claudiiiii,  Tir^haraC' 
ters  so  plainly  legible,  that  Dotteville  (in  his  edition  of  Taci- 
tus) has  given  an  exact  copy,  faithfully  compared  with  the 
ori^nal  (see  at  the  end  of  his  Notes  to  AnnaU,  bbok  xii).— 
Suet.  Life  of  Ciatidius,  s.  2, 10,  4 1, 45.  Tacit.  Ahnai.  xii.  s.  69. 
Seneca,  Ajiocblokintosis.  Pliny,  book^x*vi.  c.  hi  s;24. 

"  ;iOl.  PlautiiUrguhlnllla/  daughter  of  Aultis  PJautius,  who 
had  enjoyedthe'splcndourof  a'tritttiiphi^  S*e  WM  the  first 
Wife  of  th^*em|ierpr*Clatidi\is,;^and  by  hiirf  repudiated  on  ac- 
count b^hei*  licentioi^s'nfatiiifeVs/a^d  k''su4fii6i6n  6f  homicide 
that  blackened  her  character.—- Suet.  Life  6f  Claudius,  s.  36. 

totorbooWikl'-  •'^:'^^-^»::/^^^-^^: -•:'-"•>  -^  '.i'.' 

p  f  62*.  Dru8us,*s6n  of  liie  empehir  Claudids  and  Urgulanilta:. 
Jl  match  between  hinj  and  the  daughter  .of  Sejatiiis  was  pro- 
jected liy  that  ambitious  favburite  A.  U.  Tt^^ni  Orususi  ks 
jet  of  tender  years,  lost  his  life  by  an  accident*  '  A  pekr, 
^which  in  a  playful  manner  he  had  tossed  up  ih  the  air,  fell 
into  his  n^outh  and  choked  him.  Suet.  Lif6  of  Cfaudius,  s. 
sr.  Tsici^/Annal.'iii.  s.  i^.  ;  .. 


.  I03.cp)i^ii^ii^  daughter  9^  Urgulanilla,  She  was  born  in 
\fB9A  than,  five  }|ion^|ia  aftci;  her  mother's  divorce  from  Ciau- 
d^;.an4  yetthe^  emperor  vthought  proper  to  disown  her  as 
his  child)  alleging  that  she  was  begot  by  one  of  his  freednien, 
and  as  such  he  ordered  her  to  be  left  naked  at  her  mother's 
door.— >Suet  LMe  of  Claudius,  s.  37. 

104.  JElia  Petina,  daughter  of  Quintus  JElius  Tubero,  who 
was  consul  A.  U.  743.  She  was  the  second  wife  of  Claudius, 
but  on  some  frivolous  occasion  soon  repudiated. — Suet.  Life 
of  Claudius,  s.  36. 

105.  Antbnia,  daughter  of  the  emperpr  Claudius  and  ^lin 
Pepina.  Claudius  gave  her  away  in  marriage  to  Cneius  Pom- 
peiuB  (see  No.  106),  and  afterwards  to  Cornelius  Sylla  (see 
No.  107).  Nero,  after  the  death  of  Poppaea,  proposed  to  mar- 
ry her;  and  his  offer  being  rejected,  he  condemned  her  to 
suffer  death,  on  a  pretended  charge  of  plotting  against  the 
state. — Suet.  Life  of  Claudius,  s.  37.  Life  of  Nero,  s.  35. 
Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  s.  68. 

106.  Cneius  Pompeius,  a  youth  of  noble  descent,  married 
to  Antonia  (No.  105)  A.  U.  794.  He  was  some  time  after 
put  to  death  by  order  of  Claudius.— -Suet.  Life  of  Claudius, 
8.  37  and  39. 

107.  Faustus  Cornelius  Sylla,  of  illustrious  birth,  the  se- 
cond husband  of  Antonia  (No.  105).  He  was  banished  by 
Nero  into  Narbon  Gaul,  and  there  put  to  death  by  assassins 
dispatched  from  Rome,  A.  U.  815. — Suet.  Life  of  Claudius, 
s.  37.  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  s.  33;  xiv.  s.  57. 

For  Messalina,  the  third  wife  of  Clauditis,  see  No.  36. 

108.  Britannicus,  son  of  Claudius  and  Messalina,  bom  13th 
February,  A.  U.  794.  By  his  birth,  and  his  father's  intention, 
who  carried  him  in  his  arms  and  recommended  him  as  heir 
apparent  to  the  affections  of  the  army,  he  was  next  in  sucees- 
sion  to  the  sovereignty;  but  by  the  artful  policy  of  Agrippina, 
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the  fourth  wife  of  Claudius,  he  was  postponed  to  Nero»  and 
afterwards  destroyed  by  poison^  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his 
age,  A.  U.  808.^--Suet.  Life  of  Claudius,  s.  27.  Tacit.  An* 
nal.  xii.  s.  25;  xiii.  s.  15  and  16. 

For  Octaria,  the  sister  of  Britannicus,  see  No.  36. 

For  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero  by  Domitius  JSnobaiv 
bus,  and  afterwards  the  wife  of  Claudius,  see  No.  93. 
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Kit 
A6RIPPA»  lee  Vipsanioi  Agrippa. 

Agrippa  FOsthumuB '•    . SO 

Agrippina,  see  Vipsania  Agrippina. 

Agrippina,  daughter  of  Agrippa  and  wife  of  Germanicus    ...  51 

Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  mother  of  Kero    ...  93 

Antistia  Pollutia,  wife  of  Rubellius  Plautus .    .  TY 

Antonia  the  elder,  daughter  of  Octavia  and  Anthony  the 

triumvir 32 

Antonia  the  younger,  sister  of  Antonia  the  elder,  and  wife  of 

Nero  Claudius  Drusus 48 

Antonia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius  .    •    .    .    .    .    .    .  tOS 

Antonitts,  son  of  Julius  Antonios '30 

Anthony  the  triumvir,  husband  of  Octavia  .. .    .    .    .    .    .'   .    .  31 

Antonius  (M  Julius),  husband  of  Marcella  the  younger     ...  29 

Appius  Junius  Silanus,  husband  of  Domitia  Lepida *3^ 

Apuleia  Varilia,  daughter  of  Marcella  the  elder    .    .    .     .    ...  3^ 

Apulaus,  husband  of  Marcella  the  elder 31 

Atia,  wife  of  Caius  Octavius •    ...  14 

Atius  Balbus,  husband  of  Julia,  the  sister  of  Julius  C»ar  .    .    •  l3 

Augustus,  see  Octavius  Augustus. 

AvrtlU»  mothei^  of  Cxsar  the  dicUtor      .....   v.  -  3 
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B. 

Balbus,  see  Alius  Balbus. 

Blandus,  see  RubeUius  Blandus. 

Britannicusj  son  of  the  emperor  Claudius •    »106 

•■       c.       ' 

CxsoniAy  see  Milcmia  Caesmiia. 

Caius  Caesar,  son  of  AgrippA  .*  -^    •*  ; .    4S 

Caius  Caesar,  s6n  of  Germanicus 85 

Cuiis  Caligula,  emperor  of  Rome 86 

Caius  Casfl|{i|B,ii|iiib|tfid  of ^l^eftida  ..' •,    a  4    ,    .    ..  ^*    •    •    ^ 

Calpumia,  wife  of  Caesar  the  dictator 4..    ...11 

Calvina,  see  Junia  Calvina. 

Cassius  Longinus,  husband  of  Dnisilla 96 

Claudia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius 103 

Claudia,  daughter  of  Ner^thci  eniperor    .-     .    •    ^' 38 

Claudia,  wife  of  CatigilUr     .  \    .    .     .    '.    *    .    r 87 

Claudius,  emperor,  see  Tiberius  Claudius. 

Claudius  Marcellus,  huaband  of  Octavia       17 

CkxUa,  wife  of  Augustus      .--».-' 38 

Cornelia,  wife  of  Julius  Caesar       5 

Comeltus  Sylla,  husband  of  Antonia 107 

Cossutia.  wife  of  Julius  Caesar  .    « -  •    *.   •      ^ 

'  *' V.       '    '    ' 

Pomitia,  daughter  of  Domitius  i^nobarbas 40 

I^omitia  Lepida,  mother  of  Messalina 25 

ijomitius  JEnobarbiis,  father  of  Nero' :34 

Domitivis  Lucius  ^noWbus,  husl^and  of  Antonia  the  eider    .    .  33 

jgomitius  Nero,  emperor  of  Rome    .    ,    ,    , .35 

Dmsilla,  daughter  of  Germanicus    .    «    .    .     . 95 

Brasilia,  daughter  of  Caligula,  see  Julia  Dnisilla. 
j^fusus,    brother  of   Tiberius,  ^xnperor,  see    Nerp  Dmsus 
;;>  Claudius. 

]pru8us,  son  of  Claudius,  e^^peror    .«.«....«..  102 

prusus  Caesar,  8Qn  of  Tiberius,  emperor 70 

Prnsus  Caesar,  son  of  Germ ^^nicvi^ 83 

Paughterof  Pomipey  the  Gi5^at;  .  ...  "•    .    .........  ^ 

-*^*   .       .     .Ml,0  .•:.•..• 

jpUa  Petina,..^ughter.of^,pUudius,  ^njf^^         ,.,   ^  _^..  ....  104 

jEmilia  Lepida,  wife  otDrusus  Caes^  r.  J-r  \    •   .»    i  ,*,,  •..  »    .    84 
iEmilia  I*epida,wif(B  of  Junius  Sijifwus  ^ -V^  •    -.  •    •    •    v.  '    •  .4^ 
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Xo. 
£in3ius  Paulug,  husband  of  JulUy  the  daughter  of  Tiberiat, 

enfperor      .  .•.•.*.•.    .    .    . '55 

^IBmilius  Lepidus»  husband  of  DhitiHa 54 

.0.         .      ^  ■      •    ' 

Cermanft^  Caesar,  sbn  of  Nero'Ctaudiui  DrtifUt  .    .....    f^ 

Julia,  sister  of  Caesar  the  dicUtoc  •  ..  4.*  >v»  .  «  -.  .  f'^  10 
Jidia^daugbter  of  Cesar  the  dictator     ^    .    >    .    .    .    .    «    .    ,.    6 

JtSiitL,  daughter  of  Au(pistus ;  »1  .<    .....»•.    •  .  •  .4^ 

Julia»  daughter  of  Agrippa »  ^    «    «    50 

Julia,  daughter  of  Drusus  Caesar      .    .    4.  v-jok/..!.    -  ,  •<   ».  .5tt 

Julia  Drusilla,  daughter  of  Caligula 91 

Julius  Cssar,  father  of  Caesar  the  dictator 1 

Jidius  Caeaar^.the  dictator   ..  .    «  >    .'   .    4,.  >..^    ;    »    «,  ;     ^ 
Julius  Antonius,  husband  of  Marcella  the  younger  .- .    »   ..    ..    •    39 

Jimia  Cal^ina,  wife  of  VitelUus     .    .    .    .    ....    •    *  in.  <•    .    ..-^ 

Junius  $iUnus»  husband  ^4Bmi)fla.LepaSi^.  •  t.  •  ..vr.  .  »>  5f 
Junius  Silanust  son  of  Junius^Silanus  •.  •..  v  « ..•  ;  4  .•  ..^  •  -ff 
Junius  SUanua  Torquatus»  son  of  Juniu»  SUlMV  .    •:*..-%..•    • .  ^t 

"I J,   /-.../...  .q 

L,     .       r...:       ,  ■••  .r  ,  . 

Lepida,  see  iEmilia  Lepida.  •/.    Ii-  .  h 

Iij^ida,  see  Domitia  Lepida ;..  •  .^     .  '      ..j>^    ,  .{ 

Lepida,  the  wife  of  Cassius .^  *    .  ,.^    ...    .    •    ,    ,  .6^ 

Lina,  wife  of  Augustus  .    .    ..*  ........    v    .    .•  .  ,*,;.,    .  .- k^ 

Livia,  wife  of  Caius  Caesar  and  Drusus  Caesar 71 

Liyia  Orestilla,  wife  of  Caligula 88 

LoUia  Paulina,  wife  of  Caligula  ..*.*;«'«:,  .  .'  '.  , '  «  ^ 
I^ucius  Caesar,  son  .of  Agri|i|ia:.'    .    «.•;.  V  .*....*:  ^  ;• :.«  \^ 

M. 

Marcella  the  elder,  sister  of  M.  Marcellus     >,    ,    .    ,    •    ,    .,.20 

Marcella  the  younj^r,  sister  of  M.  Marcell^is    ...,.,..    .    •    2J[ 

Marcellus,  see  Claudius  MarceUus. 

Marcus  Marcellus,  son  of  Octavia    ....•...>..,.    13 

Messala,  see  Valerius  Messala. 

Messala,  see  Valerius  Messala  Barbatus. 

Messalina,  see  Statilia  Messalina. 

MeasaUna»  see  Vi4«<'w  MesMUaa. 

Mlilonia  Caesonia,  wife  of  Caligula     .........••.•    90 
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N. 

Kero  Cvnr,  ton  of  Germanicas  .  82 

Nero»  empexor  of  Rome,  tee  Domitiu»  Nero. 

Neto»  see  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero»  fiither  of  Tiberius  the 

emperor. 
Hero  Claudius  Drasus»  brother  of  Tiberius,  emperor  of  Rome    •    79 

O. 

Oetavia»  sister  of  Ang^tu»     • 16 

Octaria»  daughter  of  Clauditts,  emperor 36 

Octavios,  fiither  of  Augustus' 15 

Oetarios  Augustus,  emperor • 48 

OrestiUa,  see  Livia  OrestiUa.  • 

P. 
Passienus Crispus, httsbandof  Agrippkia      .•••.••••'    93 
Paulina,  see  Lolfia  PattUmu 
Petina,  «ee  iEIaa  Petina. 

PlautiaUrgulaiiilla,  wife  of  Cbiiditts»  emperor «101 

Pbutusy  see  RubeHius  Platus. 
P^utia,  see  Antistia  Pollutift. 

Pompeia*  wife  of  Julius  Caesar 10 

Pompeia*  wife  of  Marcellus  19 

Pompeius  Magnus»  husband  of  Julia     .    •    .    ••    .' 7 

Pompeius»  husband  of  Antonia 106 

l^bppcaSabina»  wife  of  Nero .37 

POsthumus»  see  Agrippa  Poathumus. 

R.  • 

Hubellius  Blandtts,  husband  of  Julia  fS 

Rttbellius  Plautus,  son  of  RnbelUus  Blaadus     .    .    .< 76 

*S. 
Sabina,  see  Poppaea  Sabina. 

Seribonia,  wife  of  Augustus 45 

Silanus»  see  Appius  Junius  Silanus. 

Silanus,  see  Junius  Silanus. 

Silanus»  see  Lucius  Junius  Silanus. 

Silanus»  see  Mareus  Junius  Silanus. 

Silanus»  see  Junius  SUanus  Torquatus. 

Silanus  Torquatus»  nephew  to  Juniiit  Torquatua    ...»;•    89 

StatiUaMessalina»  wife  of  Nero    .    .    .    .    • 59 

SyUa»  see  Coroelius  Sj^a. 
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Son  of  DrusuB  Cxatr 

Son  of  Pompey  the  Great  ■  ., 

Son  of  Tiberi«,.  emperor  \.      ^^^^,lTIl^^ 

Sonsof  Aprippa 

Sons  of  Gernuuiictti 


namei  not  known. 


73 

8 

78 


92 


T. 

Tiberius,  emperor  of  Rome 68 

Tiberius»  grandson  of  Tiberius,  en^ror 73 

Tiberius  Claudius,  emperor 100 

Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  fitther  of  Tiberius €T 

Torquatus,  see  Junius  Silanus  Torquatns. 
Torquatus,  see  Lucius  Silanus  Torquatus. 

V. 

ValeriaMessidina,  wife  of  Claudius,  emperor 36 

Valerius  Messala,  husband  of  Marcella  the  elder 33 

Valerius  MessalaBarbatus,  husband  of  Domitia  Lepida    ...  94 

Varus,  hufeband  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus     ^    ...  98 

Vinicios,  husband  of  Julia,  daughter  of  Germanicus 99 

Vipsania  Agrippina,  wife  of  Tiberius,  emperor 69 

Vipsanius  Agrippa,  husband  of  Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus  •    .  47 

Vitellius,  husband  of  Julia  Calvina 63 

Urgulamlla,  see  PlautiaUrgulaniya. 

W- 

Wifi^ofMarcus  Junius  Silanus;  her  name  unknown SB 
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THE  ANNALS. 


'    » V 


NOTES 

THE  THIRTEENTH  BOOK 

THE  annals: 


Section  I. 

(a)  THIS  was  Marcus  Junius  Silahus,  the  don  of  Junius 
Silanus  and  Emilia  Lepida,  the  grand-daughter  of  Augustus* 
See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  55,  56  and  57. 

(b)  See  Annals,  xii.  s.  57  and  65.         '         •  I'i  - 

SicTiouIIl. 

(a)  Nero's  passion  for  the  'elegant  arts,  dad  he  knc^ra  how 
to  Terrain  it  Mrithin  due  bounds,  might  have  been  iibtuti- 
' worthy  of  a  prince;  but  we  shall  see  him  in  the  sequel  as  ri- 
diculous for  his  taste,  as  he  was  detestable  for  his  vices. 

Section  IV. 
(a).  See  the  trial  of  Valerius  Asiaticus  in  the  apartment  «f 
Claudius,  Annals,  xi:  s.  2. 

(b)  This  speech  gave  universal  satisfaction.  It  was,  ptoba* 
bly,  written  by  Seneca.  While  it  promised  a  reign  of  mode- 
ration, it  served  to  give  the  young  prince  a  lesson  on  the 

'trde  and  popular  arts  of  government.  Dio  tells  us,  that  the 
senate  ordered  it  to  be  engraved  on  a  pillar  of  solid  silver, 
and  to  be  publicly  read  every  year  at  the  time  when  the  con- 
suls entered  on  their  magistracy.  Dio,  lib.  Ixi. 
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the  fourth  wife  of  Claudius,  he  was  postponed  to  Nero»  and 
afterwards  destroyed  by  poison,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  lus 
age,  A.  U.  808.^--Suet.  Life  of  Claudius,  s.  27.  Tacit.  An*  I 

nal.  xii.  s.  25;  xiii.  s.  15  and  16.  | 

I 
For  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Britannicusi  see  No.  36.  ^ 

For  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero  by  Domitius  ^nobaiv 
bus,  and  afterwards  the  wife  of  Claudius,  see  No.  93. 
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AGRIPPA»  see  Vipsanias  Agrippa. 

Agrippa  Posthumus         ' 50 

Agrippina,  see  Vipsania  Agrippina. 

Agrtppma,daughterof  Agrippa  and  wife  of  Germanicos    .    •    .  51 

Agrippina,  daughter  of  GermaDicus  and  mother  of  Nero    ...  93 

Antistia  PoUutia,  wife  of  Rubellius  Plautus   ........  77 

Antoma  the  elder»  daughter  of  Octavia  and  Anthony  the 

triumvir 33 

Antonia  the  younger,  sister  of  Antonia  the  eld^,  and  wife  of 

Nero  Claudius  Drusus .    .    .  4S 

Antoma,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius  .    .    .    .'.    .    .    .  lYM? 

Antonius,  son  of  Julius  Antonius .^36 

Anthony  the  triumvir,  husband  of  Octavia  .. .    .    .    .    . '  .'   .    .  3t 

Antonius  (M  Julius),  husband  of  Marcella  the  younger     ...  29 

Appius  Junius  Silanus,  husband  of  Domitia  Lepida S^ 

Apuleia  Varilia,  daughter  of  Marcella  the  elder    .    .    .     .    .    .  ^ 

Apuldus,  husband  of  Marcella  the  elder 21 

Atia,  wife  of  Caius  Octavius 14 

Atius  Balbus,  husband  of  Julia,  the  sister  of  Julius  Canar  ...  IS 

Augustus,  see  Octavius  Augustus. 

AvreiiA»  mothei^  of  Cxslur  the  dicUtor      .,.....-  3 
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B. 

Balbus,  see  Atius  Balbus. 

Blandus,  see  RubeUius  Blandus. 

BritannicuSy  son  of  the  emperor  Claudius 108 

'        '  C.  ' 

Caesonia,  see  Milonia  Caesonia. 

Caius  Caesar,  son  of  Ag^ppa  j*    .(  .«, 4S 

Caius  Caesar»  s6n  of  Germanicus 85 

Cuus  Calig^a,  emperor  of  Rome 86 

Cuus  CassjtiB,  }i(ikb|ui(i  bf^le|>ida ', .  ' .    .(  «    .    .    •    ^>*    •    •    ^^ 

Calpumia,  wife  of  Caesar  the  dictator ^....11 

Calvina»  see  Junia  Calvina. 

Cassius  Longinus,  husband  of  Dntitilla 96 

Claudia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius 103 

Claudia,  daughter  of  ^rp  the  emperor    ...•,> 38 

Claudia,  wife  of  CalijtAr     .\    ...'.,.; 87 

Claudius,  emperor,  see  Tiberius  Claudius. 

Claudius  Marcellus,  husband  of  Octavia       17 

Clodia,  wife  of  Augustus       .*  --.    .- 38 

Cornelia,  wife  of  Julius  Cxsar       5 

Cornelius  Sylla,  husband  of  Antonia 107 

Cbssutia»  wife  of  Julius  Caesar  .    ^    ...    ,    .    ...    .    ,...,,.      4 


D. 

Domitia,  daughter  of  Pomitius  .Snobarbus   . 40 

'](iomitia  Lepida,  mother  of  Messallna      ..........     .25 

JCiomitius  JEnobarbus,  father  of  Nero*    .    .    .    .   ' ^ 

i>omitiijLS  X'ttcius  ^nobarbus,hu9l^and  of  Antonia  the  elder   .    .  33 

jgomitius  Nero,  emperor  of  Rome    .    ,    .    ,    , 35 

Dmsilla,  daughter  o^  Germanicus    .    «    .    .     . 95 

^rusiUa,  daughter  of  Caligula,  see  Julia  Drusilla. 
J^fusus,    brother  of   Tiberius,  ^mperor»  see    Nero  Drusua 
3  Claudius, 
^rusus,  son  of  Claudius,  enjiperor  .  .    .........    .102 

I^nisus  Caesaf,  son  of  Tiberius,  emperor 70 

Prusus  Caesar,  son  of  Germ^nicvif     ...........  83 

Paughterof  Fompey  the  Gr^at;  .    ...;•    .........  ^ 


^  -,;.0  ,.":.. 


jpUa Petina,..4»iigh1»r.of^P^udiu8,  pnjpCjp^  ,.,  4,,,..  ..,--•  104 
JEmilia  Lepida,  wife  otDrusus  Caesv  ?  .  •/  \  •..».•,•..'.,•  *  ^ 
iEmilia  Licpida,  wife  of  Junius  SjJUnus  /.j  ^ . .  -^  \.\  .    .  ^^*,   ,    .  ,  ^ 
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£inUiiis  Paulus^  husband  of  Julia,  the  dauff^hter  of  Tiberius, 
ennrperof      .    .  • .    .•.•..•...    .......    .    .  '5^ 

a^milius  Lepldus,  husband  of  DhisSIa .    54 

,G,  ,      ^  •      •    \ 

Cernlanfttis  Caesar/sbn  of  Kero'CIaudiuB  Drusut  .  .    .    .    f^ 

J- 

Jillia,8bter  of  Caesar  the  dictatoc     ..  ..    ..•>%»    .    .  -.    .    *    <    10 

Julia»  daughter  of  Cxaar  the  dictator     ^   . •      6 

Jillia,  daughter  of  Augustus ;  »f  .<    »  ' . .  . .  »  ♦  -    .  ,  •  .46 

JiHia,  daughter  of  Agrippa  ..    ......    ir  .»..*.  ^    #,<    ^ 

Julia,  daughter  of  Drttsus  Caesar       .    .    4   v  '^  >•./*. I  ••    ',.>!<*.  .9tt 

Julia  DrusiUa,  daughter  of  Caligula 91 

Julius  Cesar,  father  of  Caesar  the  dictator 1 

Jldius  Caesar,,  the  <UctatQr   ..  .    ,    ,    .'    .'  4..  .»    w.   .    »    «,  ;     A 
Julias  Antonius,  husband  of  Marcella  the  yoRUIger  .   .    >    .    ...    .3$ 

Junia  Calvina,  wife  of  VitelUus     .........  in..    .    ..-^ 

Junius  ^iUnus,  husband  ^^mi)ia,:I^pi4<^.  •:.  «.  •  .  .v  <.  .  ,,,  Sf 
Junius  Silanus,  son  of  Junius  Silanus  *.  •..  b;  «  :«  ;«•.«••  4*9 
Junius  SUanus  Torquatus,  son  of  Juniu%  Silmn»  .    .  , .  ^  .    ^. ,  •    .,  ^\ 

=  'r r^,.   ;•■•..  ..-  .. •.....,>! 

L,     .      f..;;,     ,  .;•  ,.-  j 

Lepida,  see  JEmiUa  Lepida.  •i\    hr  •.•,«{ 

lApida,  see  Domitia  Lepida. .    .    .      .-./.:  .i.    ,.'.<'.,  .{ 

Lepida,  the  wife  of  Caasius ..*  ';  ,.^    .  ,.    *  ;.    «    .  ':6f 

Livia,  wife  of  Augustus  .    .    ..<.»■...,..  .•-   .    .'  .;,..,^,    •  .• 'r# 

Livia,  wife  of  Caius  Caesar  and  Drusus  Caesar 71 

Livta  Orestilla,  wife  of  Caligula  .:....« 88 

•Lt>Uia  Paulina,  wife  of  Caligula  ..  .,  \.  \-  .,'#:.  . .  /  '.  .  •  #9 
•I^ucius  Caesar,  son . of  .Agri{i|NL';    .    «.  *    ;^  V  .«  ...    •.•:..  ^  •  :.s'iil0 

M. 

Marcella  the  elder,  sister  of  M.Marcellus     ^-  ,    .    ,    .    ,    -.•  ^ 
Marcella  the  youn^^r,  sister  of  M.  Marcell^s  ....,,*..    .    •    2gr 

Marcellus,  see  Claudius  Marcellus. 

Marcus  Marcellus,  son  of  Octavia    .......>,.,.    13 

Messala,  see  Valerius  Messala. 

Messala,  see  Valerius  Messala  Barbatua. 

Messalina,  see  Statilia  Messalina.  .       ^ 

aCeasalina,  see  V^eria.  MesaaUiM. 

milooiaCaesonia,  wife  of  Caligula     .    .    .    •    ..    .    .    •    •  •.    •90 
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ifo. 
N. 

Nero  Caesi^y  son  of  Germanicus  .    ...........    82 

Nero,  empexor  of  Rome,  tee  Domitint  Nero. 

Nero»  see  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  &ther  of  Tiberius  the 

emperor. 
Nero  Claudius  Drusus»  brother  of  Tiberius»  emperor  of  Rome    •    79 

O. 

Oetavia»  sister  <^  Augustua     •  • 16 

Octavia,  daughter  of  Claudifls,  emperor 36 

OctaviuB,  fether  of  Augustus'   . '•    ...    •    •  ^ 

Octavius  Augustus,  emperor 43 

Ofestilla»  see  Ltvia  OrestiUa. 

P. 

Passienus  Crispus, husbandof  Agrippimt      .    .    • .-93 

Paulina,  see  Lolfia  PauUaa. 

Petina,  see  iElia  Petina. 

FlautiaUrgulanilla,  wife  of  Cfauditts,  emperor  .    ...•.«  lOt 

Pbutus,  see  Rtd>eHius  Platus, 

Pollutia,  see  Antistia  Pollutia. 

Pompeia,  wife  of  Julius  Caesar 10 

Pompeia,  wife  of  Marcellus 19 

Pompeius  Magnus,  husband  of  Julia     .•.'..'    .'> ,    7 

Pompeius,  husband  of  Antonia ;    ;    .    .    •  106 

iPbppca  Sabina,  wife  of  Nero .37 

Ptwthumus,  see  Agrippa  Posthumus. 

i  R.   .  -..•'■■' 

Hubellius  Blandus^  husband  of  Julia     .    .    ..........    75 

Rttbellius  Plautus,  son  of  RttbelUus  Blandus     .    .    ^ 76 

'S. 
Sabina,  see  Poppaea  Sabina. 

Seribonia,  wife  of  Augustus •    ...    45 

Silanus,  see  Appius  Junius  Silanus. 

Silanus,  see  Junius  Silanus. 

Silanus»  see  Lucius  Junius  Silanus. 

Silanus»  see  Marous  Junius  Silanus. 

Silanus,  see  Junius  Silanus  Torquatus. 

Silanus  Torquatus»  nephew  to  Junius  Torquatus    ...•••    99 

SUtiliaMessalina»  wife  of  Nero    .    .    .    .    • 39 

Sylla»  see  Cornelius  Sylla. 
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Son  of  Drusus  Caesar 
Son  of  Pompey  the  Great 


S«.  of  Tiberm,.  emperor  I     AU  died  yoang.  their       J^ 

'         namei  not  known.         ' 


Sons  of  Agrippa 
Sons  of  Germanicus 


73 
8 


^92 


T. 

Tiberius»  emperor  of  Rome 68 

Tiberius»  {^andson  of  Tiberius»  emperor 72 

Tiberius  Claudius»  emperor 100 

Tiberius  Claudius  Nero»  fitther  of  Tiberius 67 

Torquatus»  see  Junius  Silanus  Torquatus. 
Torquatus»  see  Ludus  Silanus  Torquatus. 

V. 

ValeriaMessalina»  wife  of  Claudius»  emperor 36 

Valerius  Messala»  husband  of  Marcella  the  elder 23 

Valerius  MessalaBarbaUis»  husband  of  Domitia  Lepida    ...  94 

Varus»husbandof  Julia»  the  dans^ter  of  Germanicus     ^    ...  98 

Vinicius»husbandof  Julia,  daughter  of  Germanicus 99 

Vipsania  A|pippina»  wife  of  Tiberius»  emperor 69 

VipsaniusAiprippa»  husband  of  Julia»  daughter  of  Augustus  .    .  47 

ViteUius»  husband  of  JoUaCalvina 63 

Urgulanilla»  see  PtautiaUrgulanilla. 

W- 

Wif(^ofMarcu8  Junius  Silanus;  her  name  unknown 58 
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NOTES 


ON 


THE  THIRTEENTH,  FOURTEENTH,  FIFTEENTH, 
SIXTEENTH,  AND  APPENDIX  TO  THE  SIX- 
TEENTH BOOKS 


OF 


THE  ANNALS. 


NOTES 

THE  THIRTEENTH  BOOK 

THE  annals: 


Sectiom  I. 

(a)  THIS  was  Marcus  Junius  Silaitus,  the  iton  of  Junius 
Silanus  and  JLmilia  Lepida,  the  grand-daughter  of  Augustus. 
See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  55,  56  and  57. 

(b)  See  Annah)  xii.  $.'5/  and  65,       • '         '  i'i  . 

SicTioNlII. 
(o)  Ncro*8  jmsslon  foi"  the  elegant  arts,  had  he  knoVa  how 
to'restraiii  it  Within  due  bounds,  might  have  beeii  iibtuii- 
wordiy  dr  a  prince;  but  we  shall  see  him  in  the  slequei  as  ri- 
diculous for  his  taste,  as  he  was  detestable  for  his  vices*      ^ 

Section  IV. 

(a)  See  the  trial  of  Valerius  Asiaticus  in  the  apartment  «f 
Claudius,  Aiinals,  xi;  s.  ^. 

{b)  This  speech  gave  universal  satisfaction.  It  was,  protM* 
bly,  written  by  Seneca.  While  it  promised  a  reign  of  mode- 
ration, it  served  to  give  the  young  prince  a  less<m  on  the 
trde  and  popular  arts  of  government.  Dio  tells  us,  diat  the 
senate  ordered  it  to  be  engraved  on  a  pillar  of  solid  silveri 
and  to  be  publicly  read  every  year  at  the  time  when  the  con* 
suls  entered  on  their  magistracy.  Dio,  lib.  Ixi. 
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wives  or  h»  A^eedm^n.  Hewai^itMyh^  by*  the'-e^fitritatice 
of  Agrippina  hid  wife,  and  died  on  the  13th'Gf  Oetciber^  inf 
the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fourteenth  of  his 
reign,  A.V.SOtl  Af^er  his  deatW)i6  ^s  nuiWbei^d' itmotig 
the  gods.  Ifis  deification  #as  treisted' with  coiiftemjpt:  IrMf'tidi- 
ctAe  by^Seti^ca,  in  a  tnwit  still  exuivt^entiticd^r  Vidu^'V^aH 
jffiocoiokihtoiia:  'The'  general  design  ^fthi^  pIcce^iii'Tiot'rt' 
ilhagined;  buC  ih6  butncnir  i!i  oMn  coarse,  aiid,  iijibit  ihef 
i^holc,  inferior  to  what  might  hWtflicfch  expei^ted'ftfemthiii 
lively  genifas  of  that  entertaining  writer.  Ctandiusj  witli  all  iMt 
appearance  of  inert  faculties  andanimfpassiye  ihiAd$  dcvotecl 
his  time,  in  repose  and  indolence,  to  literature  and  the  polite 
artsr.  He  was  not  eiitirely  void  of  t^te:  His  fc^jposiiiW  in 
Greek,  as  wdl  ds  Latirt,  were  Wi^ftten  wfth  pukity  atid  eveW 
elegance.  I^wo  pieces  of  a  brass  mble  hatls  b^e^n  fouihd  vtt 
Lyons,  on  whkh  i#  eiigt^v^d  a  Speech  of  Claudius,  tnr  ^harac^ 
ters  so  plainly  legible,  that  Dotteville  (m  his  edition  of  Taci- 
tus) has  given  an  exact  copy,  faithfully  compared  with  the 
ori^nal  (see  at  the  end  of  hiii  Notes  "to  Annah,  b<x/k  xi![);— 
Suet.  Life  of  Ciaiidius,  s.  2,  to,  4 1, 4i.  Tacit.'  Airtiai.  xil.  s.69. 
Seneca, 'Ajk)Cblokinto^s.  Pliny,  book ixtvi.c.fsi  s;  24. 

'  ;iOl.  PlautiArDrgufdntlla,-  dku^teir  of  Aulti^  PJiihrdus,  who 
had  enjoyedthe'splfen<!feur  of  a'triuniplii^S^^  first 

Wife  of  th^evifij^rpr  Cliitidiils,;'^d  by  hibi  repudiated  on  ac- 
count oHef  libentiotis' ii&itib<^s,'a!iid  ii  sus|iit!6n  6f  homicide 
that  blackened  her  character.— Suet.  Life  of  Claudius^  s.  36. 

)jb;booi^'iki'-/'^^^'^^^^^'^^'^- *'•'•'"■'   V  '•''-':. 

"^  ^(62'.  Druiud,*sbh  bftiifj  empehir  Claudius  and  tlrgufanilhr^ 
K  match  between  hinJi  and  the  daughter  of  Sejatiii's  wks  pi^-- 
jected  tiiy  that  ambittoUs  'fevburite  A.  U.  7V3^Wi  Drusus^  ki 
yet  of  tender  years,  lost  his  life  by  an  accident.  'A  peiu*, 
"which  in  a  playful  manner  h^  had  tossed  up  in  the  air,  fell 
Into  his  n)Outh  and  choked  him.  Suet*  Lif6  of  Claudius,  s. 
sr.  Talci^/Annal.'iii/s.  i^. 
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.  103..p^uf|iii»  4«ughter  o^  UrgulapUla,  She  was  born  in 
Ifiu  than,  five  f)QUMi^^9.  after,  her  mother's  divorce  from  Clau- 
de» an4  jret  the^  emperor  thought  proper  to  disown  her  as 
his  child)  alleging  that  she  was  begot  by  one  of  his  freedment 
and  as  such  he  ordered  her  to  be  left  naked  at  her  mother's 
door.— Suet  Life  of  Claudius,  ».  27. 

104.  iElia  Petioa,  daughter  of  Quintus  JElius  Tubero,  who 
was  consul  A.  U.  743.  She  was  the  second  wife  of  Claudius, 
but  on  some  frivolous  occasion  soon  repudiated. — Suet.  Life 
ofClaudius,  s.  36. 

105.  Antbnia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius  and  Alia 
Pepina.  Claudius  gave  her  away  in  marriage  to  Cneius  Pom- 
peius  (see  No.  106),  and  afterwards  to  Cornelius  Sylla  (see 
No.  107).  Nero,  after  the  death  of  Poppasa,  proposed  to  mar- 
ry her;  and  his  offer  being  rejected,  he  condemned  her  to 
suffer  death,  on  a  pretended  charge  of  plotting  against  the 
state.— Suet.  Life  of  Claudius,  s.  37.  Life  of  Nero,  s.  35. 
Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  s.  68. 

106.  Cneius  Pompeius,  a  youth  of  noble  descent,  married 
to  Antonia  (No.  105)  A.  U.  794.  He  was  some  time  after 
put  to  death  by  order  of  Claudius.— Suet.  Life  of  Claudius, 
8.  37  and  39. 

107.  Faustus  Cornelius  Sylla,  of  illustrious  birth,  the  se- 
cond husband  of  Antonia  (No.  105).  He  was  banished  by 
Nero  into  Narbon  Gaul,  and  there  put  to  death  by  assassins 
dispatched  from  Rome,  A.  U.  815. — ^Suet.  Life  of  Claudius, 
s.  27.  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  s.  23;  xiv.  s.  57. 

For  Messalina,  the  third  wife  of  Claudius,  see  No.  36. 

108.  Dritannicus,  son  of  Claudius  and  Messalina,  bom  13th 
February,  A.  U.  794.  By  his  birth,  and  his  father's  intention, 
who  carried  him  in  his  arms  and  recommended  him  as  heir 
apparent  tc  the  affections  of  the  army,  he  was  next  in  succes- 
sion to  the  sovereignty;  but  by  the  artful  policy  of  Agrippina, 
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the  fourth  wife  of  Claudius,  he  was  poitpoiied  to  Nero,  and 
afterwards  destroyed  by  poisoot  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his 
age,  A.  U.  808— Suet.  Life  of  Claudius,  s.  27.  Tacit.  An* 
nal.  xii.  s.  25;  xiii.  s.  15  and  16. 

For  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Britannicus,  see  No.  36. 

For  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero  by  Domitius  ^Enobar* 
bus,  and  afterguards  the  wife  of  Claudius,  see  No.  93. 
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AGRIPPA»  see  Vipsanius  Agrippa. 

Agrippa  Posthumus ' 50 

Agrippina,  see  Vipsania  Agrippina. 

AgrtppiiUydaughterof  Agrippa  and  wife  of  Germ  anicos    •    •    .  51 

Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  mother  of  Nero    ...  93 

Antistia  PoUutia,  wife  of  Rubellius  Plautus 77 

Antoma  the  elder»  daughter  of  Octavia  and  Anthony  the 

triumvir      .  ' 32 

Antonia  the  younger,  sister  of  Antonia  the  elder,  and  wife  of 

Nero  Claudius  Drusus 4S 

Antoma,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius  .    .    .    .'.    .    .    ,  VOS 

Antonius,  son  of  Julius  Antonius ^  36 

Anthony  the  triumvir,  husband  of  Octavia  .. .    .    .    .    . '  .'   .    •  3t 

Antonius  (M  Julius),  husband  of  Marcella  the  younger     ...  29 

Appius  Junius  Silanus,  husband  of  Domitia  Lepida 3^ 

Apuleia  Varilia,  daughter  of  Marcellk  the  elder    .    .    .     .    ...  ^ 

Apuldius,  husband  of  Marcella  the  elder 21 

Atia,  wife  of  Caius  Octavius     .    .    • •    ...  14 

AtiusBalbus,  husband  of  Julia,  the  sister  of  JoliusCxsar  .    .    .  13 

Augustus,  see  Octavius  Augustus. 

AvreiiA»  mother  of  Cxsar  tbt  dicUtor      ......    .-  3 
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Ne. 
B. 

Balbus,  see  Atius  Balbua. 

Blandus,  see  RubeUius  Blandus. 

Britannicus»  son  of  the  emperor  CUadius lOS 

■       '  C.         ' 
Caesonia,  see  Milonia  Caesonia. 

Caius  Caesar,  son  of  Agrippa  :,•!.•.; .  4S 

Caius  Caesar,  s6n  of  Gernoanicus 85 

Cains  Caligula,  emperor  of  Rome 86 

Cuus  Cas8it|B,}ii]kb|uidof  |.epida^  .' • ,    .(  *    .    ,    ^    , , ,    .    .  6S 

Calpumia,  wife  of  Caesar  the  dictator ^    ....  11 

Calvina,  see  Junia  Calvina. 

Cassius  Longinus,  husband  of  Drttsilla 96 

Claudia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius 103 

Claudia,  daughter^  Nerp  the  emperor    ....,, 38 

Claudia,  wife  of  CaligttUr.'.    .....    i    : 87 

Claudius,  emperor,  see  Tiberius  Claudius. 

Claudius  MarceUus,  husband  of  Octavia       17 

Clodia,  wife  of  Augustus       /    '^v   ,    - 38 

Cornelia,  wife  of  Julius  Caesar       5 

Cornelius  Sylla,  husband  of  Antonia 107 

Cossutia,  wife  of  Julius  Caesar  .    « 4 


D. 

poihitia,  daughter  of  Domitius  ^nobarbus 40 

'j^iiomitia  Lepida,  mother  of  Messalina      ..........     .25 

jjomitius  iEnobarbns,  father  of  Nero'    . 34 

DomitiijLS  X'Ucius^nobarbuSf.husl^and  of  Antonia  the  elder   .    .    33 

]^omitiu8  Nero,  emperor  of  Rome    ,    .    ,    . 35 

Dmsilla,  daughter  o^  Cermanicus    .....     ......    95 

Brasilia,  daughter  of  Caligula,  see  Julia  Drusilla. 
J^fusus,    brother  of   Tibe^us,\^inperor,  see    Nero  Dmsua 
^Claudius. 

^rusos,  son  of  Claudius,  eiijiperor .    .    ,    .    .102 

I^nisus  Caesaf,  son  of  Tiberius,  enxperor .    .    . .  70 

Prusus  Caesar,  son  of  Germ^nicvis     ...........    83 

©aughterof  Pomipey  the  Gr^at;  .    .,   •    •    ^..,    .....    .      ^ 


j|Ka  Petina,,.^iyh)^r,^,^CUudi^^^  V,,..  .  .,.    .    .104 

JEmilia  Lepida,  wife  of  Drusus  Caesv  r    "-:  ,    ..».•, ..;  *    •  ; »    §4 
jEmilia  I-epida,  wife  of  Junius  SiJLinus  /,,  ^  /,  . ,  .    .    .    ..'    ,    ..  ,Ks 
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£inUtus  Paulus,  husband  of  JuUa,  the  dauff^hter  of  Tiberiof , 
ennrperof      .    .    .    .•.'.•..    .    .    ...    ....    .    .  '56 

-^miliiu  Lepidus,  husband  of  DhisSIa 54 


G. 


GeniianletisCacsar/siMofNcroCfaudiuiDrtifUf  .    .....»♦ 


V'  JLt  K.uA 


Jillla,8bter  of  Caesar  the  dictatoc    ..  . 
Jidia^  daughter  of  Cxsar  the  dictator 

Jdlia»  daughter  of  Augustus 

JiHia»  daughter  of  Agrippa  ..    .    ..   .. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Dmsus  Caesar 

Julia  DrusiUa,  da,ughter  of  Caligula.     .... 

Julius  Cesar,  father  of  Caesar  the  dictator     .    . 
Jidius  Caesar,.the <UctatQr   .,  .    ,    «  .r  .    «,«  . 
Julias  Antonius,  husband  of  Marcella  the  yoRUIger 
Junia  Calvina,  wife  of  Vitellius      ....... 

JODius  $iUnu3,  husband  of  -emi)». :Lepi4<^ .  *:..  f. 
Junius  Silanus,  son  of  Junius  Silanus     ..   •..  v  « .. 
Junius  Silanus  Torquatus,  son  of  Juniu%  $Ui«hi»  . 

•"I :     .'  J.    .• 

L,     .      f..;:.     , 

Lepida,  see  JEmilia  Lepida.  .:-.    j» 

]Jd|>ida,  see  Domitia  Lepida ;.  ^  .i.    . 

Lepida,  the  wife  of  Cassius ..>  ';  .^ 

Livia,  wife  of  Augustus  .    .    ..<>...,..    .-  .. 
Livia,  wife  of  Caius  Caesar  and  Drusus  Caesar    . 

Livia  Orestilla,  wife  of  Caligula  .: 

I;t>llia  Paulina,  wife  of  Caligula   ..    .   ^.  V    «'  .<  ; 
J^uclus Caesar,  son . of .Agri{i|ia:;    .    «.•;.»   ..  . 
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6 
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n 
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88 
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M. 

Marcella  the  elder,  nster  of  M.  Marcellus     ^ 
Marcella  the  youn^^r,  sister  of  M.  Marcellus 
Marcellus,  see  Claudius  Marcellus. 
Marcus  Marcellus,  son  of  Octavia    .... 
Messala,  see  Valerius  Messala. 
Messala,  see  Valerius  Messala  Barbatua. 
Messalina,  «ee  Statilia  Messalina. 
aSeasalina»  see  V^eriar  MesaaUiM. 
MilooiaCaesonia,  wife  of  Caligula  .    . 


.    2Q 


.    13 


•/W 
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•  s. 

SibfiM»  tee  TcppsoL  SiMiuu 

Scrftonkywileof  Anguttiis 45 

SiUfMMi,  tee  Appiiu  Juniof  SiUnui. 

SiUmii»  tee  Juniot  SiUiuM. 

SiUnuff  we  Lucitif  Jimioi  SiUirat. 

SilMNif,  fee  Marcus  Junioi  Silflirag. 

Silaniif^  fee  Juniuf  SiUnui  Torquatnt. 

Sflamif  TotquAtuf»  nephew  to  Jiuiiitt  Toiqintiia    ...*••    99 

SUtilUifeMAltna,  wife  of  Nero    .    .    .    .    • 59 

SylUf  iee  Coroeliuf  Sylla. 
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Son  of  Drnsiis  Cxsar 

Son  of  Pompey  the  Great  ,  

Son  of  Tiberiw,  emperor  \.     ^^t^^lT±^ 

Sons  of  Agrippa 
Soni  of  Germanicttf 


names  not  known. 


No. 

'73 
8 
78 
38 
92 


T. 

Tiberiua,  emperor  of  Rome 68 

Tiberiusy  grandson  of  Tiberius,  emperor 73 

Tiberius  Claudius,  emperor 100 

Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  fii,ther  of  Tiberias 67 

Torquatus,  see  Junius  Silanus  Torquatns. 
Torquatus,  see  Lucius  Silanus  Torquatns* 

V. 

Valeria  Memdina,  wife  of  Claudius,  emperor 36 

ValeriusMesss]a,husbandofMarceUa  the  elder 33 

Vslerius  MessalaBarbatus,  husband  of  Domitia  Lepida    ...  94 

Varus,  husband  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus     ,    ...  98 

Vinicius,  husband  of  Julia,  daughter  of  Germanicus 99 

Vipaania  Agrippina,  wife  of  Tiberius,  emperor 69 

VipsaniusAgrippa,  husband  of  Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus  .    .  47 

Vitellius,  husband  of  Julia  Calyina 63 

Urgulanilla,  see  PlautiaUigulaniBa. 

W. 

Wifi^ofMarcuB  Junius  Silanus;  her  name  unknown ^8 
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THE  THIRTEENTH,  FOURTEENTH,  FIFTEENTH, 

SIXTEENTH,  AND  APPENDIX  TO  THE  SIX- 

TEENTH  BOOKS 


or 


THE  ANNALS. 


NaTES 

THE  THIRTEENTH  BOOK 

OF 

THE  annals: 


Section  I. 

(a)  THIS  was  Marcus  Junius  Silatius,  the  Son  of  Junius 
Silanus  and  iEmilia  Lepida,  the  grand-daughter  of  Augustus. 
See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  55^  56  and  57. 

(b)  See  Annab,  xii.  s.'5/  and  65.  *  ^'^  • 

SjfccTioiiIII. 
(a)  Nero's  i>assion  for  the  elegant  arts,  had  he  knoVa  how 
to  restrain  it  n^ithin  due  bounds,  might  have  been  «bt, un- 
worthy of  a  prince;  but  we  shall  see  him  iii  the  sequel  as  ri- 
diculous for  his  taste,  as  he  was  detestable  for  his  vices. 

Section  IV. 

(a).  See  the  trial  of  Valerius  Asiaticus  in  the  apartment  «f 
Claudius,  Aiinals,  xi.'  s.  ^. 

(d)  This  speech  gave  universal  satisfaction.  It  was,  proba* 
bly,  written  by  Seneca.  While  it  promised  a  reign  of  mode- 
ration,  it  served  to  give  the  young  prince  a  lesson  on  the 
triie  and  popular  arts  of  government.  Dio  tells  us,  that  the 
senate  ordered  it  to  be  engraved  on  a  pillar  of  solid  silver, 
and  to  be  publicly  read  every  year  at  the  time  when  the  con- 
suls entered  on  their  magistracy.  Dio,  lib.  1x1. 
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^ives  or  fits  ^reedm^n.  He  irsft  tHiisohiM  by^  the-ctfmritaiice 
of  Agrippina  his  wife,  and  died  on  the  13th-6f  October,  lit' 
the  sixty-fourth  year  of  bis  age,  and  the  fourteenth  of  his 
reign,  A.XJ.  807.'  After  Ms  deathihe  "ms  nuivikefed  kmong 
the  gods.  His  tieificatioti  #as  treated-  with  coiift^);>t  «M-ticK- 
enle  by 'Seneca  j  in  a  traibt  stiH  extaht>^ntit!*d,  CtaufBi'G^afi 
jfftocolMhtoBi$:  «The  general  design  ^f  the  piece^is'nbt'Mf 
iriiagined;  bnf  the  bumcmr  is  oMn  coarse,'  and,  lipbtl  the 
^hole,  inferior  to  what  might  htvef  Mcfeh  expeetecl'Ifbm  thd 
lirely  genibs  of  that  entertaining  writer.  Chindiusj  wit4i  all  tiite 
appearance  of  inert  faculties  andanimfpassiye  ihindi  devoted 
his  time,  in  repose  and  indolence,  to  literature  and  the  polite 
fl^tr.  He  was  not  eluireiy  void  of  ttote:  His  Compositions  in 
Greek;  as  well  as  Latirt,  were  written  With  purity  atid  eveh 
elegance,  l^wo  pieces  of  a  brass  table  hatb  b6en  fouhd  «t 
Lyons,  on  Which  iis^  engraved  a  speech  of  Claudius^  in  ^harac* 
ters  so  plainly  legible,  that  Dotteville  (in  his  edition  of  Taci- 
tus) has  given  an  exact  copy,  faithfully  compared  with  the 
orf^nai  (see  at  thre  end  of  his' Notes  to  Annal^,  b6ok  xi!).— 
Suet.  Life  of  Cialidius,  s.  2, 10,  4 1 ,  4il{.  Tacit;'  Ahtiai.  xii.  s.  69. 
SeneCa/A^ocblokintosis.  Pliny, book 'xxtvi.c.  1'5^  s;34. 

'  101.  Plauti^'Urguhlnilla,  daughter  of  AulusPlauidu8,w 
had  enjoyed  the  sj^kndour  of  a'  triuniph: '  She  was  the  first 
Wife  of  th^'e'itipierof'Clktidiiis,^and  by  hini  repudiated  on  ac- 
count o^hei*  licentiotis'n£Atiiili'i*s,'and  k'sustfitiondf  homicide 
that  blackened  her  character.— Suet.  Life  df  Claudius,  s.  36. 

toiorbook'iil'     ^' ^-'^^^^--^'-'^  '■''    ■'   ^-  •.^'•'   ' 

;.:       .     ..  .vi  ^  ■■  -uj  ^ .-./:  o   • .  ••  >i  ^  •  h  ^u-  'i  "... 

'^'  '(61  Drusus,'sbn  of  the  empeh>r  Claudius  and  tJrgulanUhr. 
A  match  between  hinj  and  the  daughter  of  S^jariu's  was  prt)^ 
jected  %  that  ambitlotls  iavburite  A.  U.  T^Sj^but  Drusus^  k^ 
yet  of  tender  years,  lost  his  life  by  an  accident.  '  A  pebr, 
Vhich  iii  a  playful  manner  he  had  tossed  up  iii  the  air,  fell 
Into  his  niiouth  and  choked  him.  Suet*  Life  of  Claudius,  s. 
sr.  Tsici^/Annal.'iii.  s.  i9.  ' 


.  I03.rp^u4i%4«ughter  of  .UrguIaipilU,  ShG  was  born  in 
lets  tl^an,  five  ^jc^^bs.  aftei;  her  rooiher'9  divorce  from  Claur 
dim;  an4  yet  the^  emperor  thoughi  proper  to  disown  her  as 
his  child)  alleging  that  she  was  begot  by  one  of  his  freednien» 
and  as  such  he  ordered  her  to  be  left  naked  at  her  mother's 
door.— Suel.  Life  of  Claudius,  s.  27. 

104.  ^lia  Petina,  daughter  of  Quintus  JElius  Tubero,  who 
was  consul  A.  tJ.  743.  She  was  the  second  wife  of  Claudius, 
but  on  some  frivolous  occasion  soon  repudiated. — Suet.  Life 
ofQaudius,  s.  36. 

105.  Antbnia,  daughter  of  the  emperpr  Claudius  and  MIUl 
Pepina.  Claudius  gave  her  away  in  marriage  to  Cneius  Pom- 
peius  (see  No.  106),  and  afterwards  to  Cornelius  Sylla  (see 
No.  107).  Nero,  after  the  death  of  Poppaea,  proposed  to  mar- 
ry her;  and  his  offer  being  rejected,  he  condemned  her  to 
suffer  death,  on  a  pretended  charge  of  plotting  against  the 
state. — Suet.  Life  of  Claudius,  s.  37.  Life  of  Nero,  s.  35. 
Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  s.  68. 

106.  Cneius  Pompeius,  a  youth  of  noble  descent,  married 
to  Antonia  (No.  105)  A.  U.  7^4.  He  was  some  time  after 
put  to  death  by  order  of  Claudius.— -Suet.  Life  of  Claudius, 
s.  37  and  39. 

107.  Faustus  Cornelius  Sylla,  of  illustrious  birth,  the  se- 
cond husband  of  Antonia  (No.  105).  He  was  banished  by 
Nero  into  Narbon  Gaul,  and  there  put  to  death  by  assassins 
dispatched  from  Rome,  A.  U.  815. — Suet.  Life  of  Claudius, 
s.  37.  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  s.  23;  xiv.  s.  57. 

For  Messalina,  the  third  wife  of  Claudius,  see  No.  26. 

108.  Britannicus,  son  of  Claudius  and  Messalina,  bom  13th 
February,  A.  U.  794.  By  his  birth,  and  his  father's  intention, 
who  carried  him  in  his  arms  and  recommended  him  as  heir 
apparent  to  the  affections  of  the  army,  he  was  next  in  succes- 
sion to  the  sovereignty;  but  by  the  artful  policy  of  Agrippina, 
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the  fourtli  wife  of  Claudius,  he  was  postponed  to  Nero,  and 
afterwards  destroyed  by  poisont  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his 
1^,  A.  U.  808.^--Suet.  Life  of  Claudius,  s.  27.  Tacit.  An* 
nal.  xii.  s.  25;  xiii.  s.  15  and  16. 

For  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Britannicus,  see  No.  56. 

For  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero  by  Domitius  ^nobar- 
bu8|  and  afterwards  the  wife  of  Claudius,  see  No.  93. 
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AGRIPPA,  see  Vipsaniut  Agrippa. 

Agrippa  Posthumus ' •    .  50 

Agrippina,  see  VipsanU  Agrippina. 

Agrippina,daughterof  Agrippa  and  wife  of  Germ  anicus    •    •    .  51 

Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  mother  of  Nero    ...  93 

Antistia  Pollutia,  wife  of  Rubellius  Plautus .    .  5Y 

Antonia  the  elder,  daughter  of  Octavia  and  Anthony  the 

triumvir 32 

Antonia  the  younger,  sister  of  Antonia  the  elder,  and  wife  of 

Nero  Claudius  Drusus 4S 

Antoma,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius  .    .    .    ...    .    .  WS 

Antonius,  son  of  Julius  Antonius ,    ,   \  '  36 

Anthony  the  triumvir,  husband  of  Octavia  .. .    .    .    .    .    .'   .    .  31 

Antonius  (M  Julius),  husband  of  Marcella  the  younger     ...  39 

Appius  Junius  Silanus,  husband  of  Domitia  Lepida S5 

Apuleia  Varitia,  daughter  of  Marcella  the  elder    .    .    .     .    .   ,.  ^ 

Apuldtts,  husband  of  Marcella  the  elder 21 

Atia,  wife  of  Caius  Octavius     .............  14 

Atius  Balbtts,  husband  of  Julia,  the  sister  of  Julius  Csiar  .    .    •  fo 

Augustus,  see  Octavius  Augustus. 

Aw^liA,  mothef  of  Cxsiur  the  dicUtbr      .....    v.  •  3 
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B. 

Balbus,  see  Alius  Balbus. 

Blandus,  see  Rubellius  Blandus. 

Britannicusy  son  of  the  emperor  CUudiuir 108 

•        c.       ' 

Caesonia,  see  Milonia  Cxsonia. 

Caius  Caesar,  son  of  Agrippa  ;,    ^   ., .  48 

Cams  Caesar,  s6n  of  Germanicus 85 

Caius  Caligula,  emperor  of  Rome 86 

Caius  Cas8ii{Ba  hlibb^d  bf^ie|»ida  •, .  ' ,    .<  <    •    •    •    *-*    •    •  ^^ 

Calpumia,  wife  of  Caesar  the  dictator ^    ....  It 

Calvina,  see  Junia  Calvina. 

Cassius  Longinus,  husband  of  Dntsilla 96 

Claudia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius 103 

Claudia,  daughter  of  IferQth^  eppefor    ..««,« 38 

Claudia,  wife  of  CaligAir     .'  .    ...'.*.    t 87 

Claudius,  emperor,  see  Tiberius  Claudius. 

Claudius  MarceUus,  husband  of  Octavia       17 

Clodia,  wife  of  Augustus       .'—..• .    .    .    .  38 

Cornelia,  wife  of  Julius  Caesar       5 

Cornelius  Sylla,  husband  of  Antonia     .    .    .    « 107 

Cossutia»  wife  of  Julius  Cxsar  .«.,........,...,.  4 


Pomitia,  daughter  of  Domitius  JEnobarbus 40 

I^omitia  Lepida,  mother  of  Messalina      ...    .    • 2& 

•iJomitiusJEnobarbus,  father  of  Nero' 34 

Domitii^s  Lucius  -^nobarbus,  hiis^and  of  Antonia  the  elder   .    .  33 

j^omitius  Nero,  emperor  of  Rome    i    .    .    . 35 

Dmsilla,  daughter  of  Germanicus    .    ,    ... 95 

Brasilia,  daughter  of  Caligula,  see  Julia  Drusilla. 
J^fusus,    brother  of   Tiberius,  ^mperor^  see    Nero  Drosua 
^ciau^us. 
^rusus,  son  of  Claudius,  en^peror    ...«....,.    .102 

JPmsus  Caesar,  son  of  Tiberius,  emperor •    ...  70 

.Prosus  Caesar,  son  of  Germ^nicyp 83 

i^aughterofPompey  the  Gri^at    ......    .    '. ^ 

Jpfia  Petina,,.^iight^r,jf,pUud^^^  .    .    .    .104 

Emilia  Lepida,  wife  ofDrusus  Caes^  ^  .  v'  •;    •    »    »,..,%•..    ^ 
ilmUiaI*epida,  wifp  of  Junius  SiJanus  v-^  ,.',  .^.^  .    .    ,.*.  ,    ,,  ,^ 
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£inUiui  PauluSy  husband  of  Julie,  the  daughter  of  Tiberius» 
enntperor      .  .•.*..•..    .    .......    .    .    ,  '86 

-dnilius  Lepidus,  husbanil  of  Dhisilla .    54 

,G.  .       ^  '         ■    \ 

CenAanicius  Csesar/sbn  of  Nero 'Claudius  Drusus  .    .....    f^ 

J: 

Jalia,  sister  of  Cxsar  the  dictatoc     ..  ..    4..-.  >,    .  '.  *.    •    »    <    Id 

Julia»  daughter  of  Cxaar  the  dictator     ^   ,'  ■ H 

Jillia,  daughter  of  Augustus r  m  .<    #'...»• .    •  .  •  .46 

Julia»  daughter  of  Agrippa .    .    .  w*    ,.    ««k    #    <•    *    9^ 

Julia*  daughter  of  Drusus  Cxsar      .    .    «.  v- vC>  *.  ;*.l.    -,•  :*  .^ 

Julia  Drusilla,  daughter  of  Caligula 91 

Julius  Cxsar»  father  of  Caesar  the  dictator 1 

Jidius  Caesar^.the  dictator  ..  .  .  v<  .'  .  «,.  .;  w  ;  »  <.  .  .^ 
Julius  Antonius,  husband  of  Marcella  the  younger  .    .    »    ..    .    •    ^ 

Jonia  Calvina,  wife  of  Vitellius •    *    «.  ^    .    >,;^ 

Junius  $ilanus»  husband  of  .^miUa:Lepi4A<.  •.  t.  •  ..vr.  .  »,  ^4 
Junius  Silanus,  son  of  Junius  Silanus  ;.  ...  ^  «  •  •  *  •  •.  •  4*7 
Junius  Silanus  Torquatus»  son  of  Juniu«^  SiliUDBa  .    ........,•    . .  ^| 

'■r /^.  -•     •.      .      ••  ..M 

L,    .     ,,..:     ,       •..-.! 

t*epida,  see  JEmilia  Lepida.  m  .  ■ ..  H 

Utpida»  see  Domitia  X.epida .^     ..  '      .>^    .  .{ 

Lepida,  the  wife  of  Caasius .  .....    .    ,    .  v64 

LiWa»  wife  of  Augustus  .    .    ..< .-^:,,    .  .. -^ 

Li  via,  wife  of  Cains  Czsar  and  Drusus  Czsar 71 

Liyia  Orestilla,  wife  of  Caligula 88 

I^tiUia  Paulina,  wife  of  Caligula  .  .  V  V  ^*  .  :  .  .  .'  \  .  .  ^ 
I^iusCaesar^son.of  Agrippa.;    .    '..  «    ..  V  .•    •    **;.•;  •-..%  'M 

M. 

Marcellathe  elder,  sister  of  M.Marcellus     ^    ,    .    ....    -.-  *  ^ 

Marcella  the  youn^^r,  sister  of  M.  Marcellus    .,.,,..    .    •    2^ 

Biarcellus,  see  Claudius  Marcellus. 

Marcus  Marcellus,  son  of  Octavia    .    .    •    .  •.    .    .    >    .    .    .    13 

Messala,  see  Valerius  Messala. 

Messala,  see  Valerius  Messala  Barbatns, 

Messalina,  see  Statilia  Messalina. 

3SeasaUna»see  V^eriarMesaaUiMt» 

KilomaCxsonia,  wife  of  Caligula •  ,  90 
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»0. 

N. 
KeroC^esi^rySonofGennanicuB  .    .    •    .    .    .    .    .    .    ...    82 

Nero»  emperor  of  Rome,  see  Domitius  Nero. 

Nero,  see  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  fitther  of  Tiberias  the 

emperor. 
Nero  Claudius  Drusus,  brother  of  Tiberius,  emperor  of  Rome    •    79 

O. 

Oetayia,  sister  <^  Augusta» 16 

Octavia,  daughter  of  Clauditts,  emperor 36 

Octavius,  iftther  of  Augustus*   .    .    .    •    •    •    •  '.    •    •    .    •    .15 

Oetavius  Aug^tus,  emperor •    .    4S 

Orestilla,  see  Livia  OrestiUa.  - 

P. 

Passienus  Crispus,  husband'Of  Agrippitia      •    •    • .-93 

Paulina,  see  LolKa  PauKmu 

Petina,  see  iElia  Petina.  / ,      .  . 

fHutiaUrgulanilla,  wife  of  Claudius^  emperor  ..••>..•  lOt 

IPIautus^  see  RubeHius  Platus* 

Pdltttia,  see  Antistia  Pollutifc 

Pompeia,  wife  of  Julius  Caesar 10 

Pompeia,  wifeof  Marceilus      . 19 

Pompeius  Magnus,  husband  of  Julia     ..'...'>..    •    .    .    ..    7 
Pompeius,  husband  of  Antonia      ............  106 

iPbppxaSabina,  wifeof  Nero .37 

Ptwthumus»  see  Agrippa  Posthumus. 

V  R.  ■•  .  ■      •  ■• 

Uttbellius  Blandus,  husband  of  Julia     .    .    .* • .    TS 

RubelUus  Plautus,  sou  of  Rubeltius  Blandus     .    .    .* 76 

Sabina,  see  Poppsea  Sablna. 

Seribonia,  wife  of  Augustus ..45 

Silanus,  see  Appius  Junius  Silanus. 

Silanus»  see  Junius  Silanus. 

Silanus,  see  Lucius  Junius  Silanus. 

Silanus,  see  Marcus  Junius  Silanus. 

Silanus,  see  Junius  Silanus  Torquatus. 

Silanus  Torquatus,  nephew  to  Junitni  Torquatoa    ....••    99 

StatiliaMessalina,  wife  of  Nero    .    .    .    .    • 59 

Sylla,  see  Coraelius  SyUa. 
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Son  of  Dnitus  Cesar 

Son  of  Pompey  the  Great  , 

Sob  of  riberi»..  emperor  \.     ^^t,!^'."^ 

Sonsof  Agrippa 

Sons  of  Germanicus 


namet  not  known. 


^73 

8 

78 


^92 


T. 

Tiberius»  emperor  of  Rome 68 

Tiberius,  g^ndson  of  Tiberius»  en^ror 73 

Tiberias  Claudius,  emperor 100 

Tiberias  Claudius  Nero,  fiitber  of  Tiberias 67 

Torquatus,  see  Junius  Silanus  Torquatns. 
Torquatus,  see  Lucius  Silanus  Torquatus. 

V. 

ValeriaMeuidina,  wife  of  Claudius,  emperor 36 

ValeriusMessa]a,husbandofMarceUa  the  elder 33 

Valerius  Messala  Barbatus,  husband  of  Domitia  Lepida    ...  94 

Varus,  husband  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus     ^    ...  98 

Vinicius,  husband  of  Julia,  daughter  of  Germanicus 99 

Vipsania  Agrippina,  wife  of  Tiberius,  emperor 69 

VipsaniusAgrippa,  husband  of  Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus  .    .  47 

Vitellius,  husband  of  Julia  Calrina 63 

Urgulanilla,  see  PlautiaUrgulaniUa. 

W. 

WiffpofMarcuB  Junius  Silanus;  her  name  unknown ^8 
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THE  ANNALS. 


NOTES 

.     ON 

THE  THIRTEENTH  BOOK 

OF 

THE  annals: 


Section  I. 

(a)  THIS  was  Marcus  Junius  Silanus,  the  Son  of  Jotdus 
Silanus  and  JEmilia  Lepida,  the  grand-daughter  of  Augustus. 
See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  55,  56  and  tit. 

(b)  See  AnnalS)  xii.  s.' 57  and  65.  ^'^ 

•  SftCTlOH  III. 

(a)  Nero's  passion  for  the  elegant  arts,  had  he  knoVn  how 
to  restrain  it  Within  due  bounds,  might  hare  been  not. un- 
worthy tif  a  prince;  biit  we  shall  see  him  in  the  sequel  as  ri- 
diculous for  his  taste,  as  he  was  detestable  for  his  vices. 

Section  IV. 
(a).  See  the  trial  of  Valerius  Asiaticus  in  the  apartment  «f 
Claudius, 'Annals,  xi.  s.  2. 

(b)  This  speech  gave  Universal  satisfaction.  It  was,  proba» 
bly,  written  by  Seneca.  While  it  promised  a  reign  of  mode- 
ration, it  served  to  give  the  young  prince  a  lesson  on  the 
trde  and  popular  arts  of  government.  Dio  tells  us,  that  the 
senate  ordered  it  to  be  engraved  on  a  pillar  of  solid  silver, 
and  to  be  publicly  read  every  year  at  the  time  when  the  con- 
suls entered  on  their  magistracy.  Dio,  lib.  Ixi. 
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dcrcd  A.  U.  8 12.— Tadt.  Aimal.  book  ii.  s.  54;  book  iv.  ^  53; 
book  xii.  8.  64;  book  xiv.  8.  6,  r,  «•  Suet.  Life  of  Caligula,  $• 
7.  Dioy  book  Ix. 

For  Cneius  Ooiuitius  .£nobuiMiB|  her  fint  husband,  and 
the  father  of  Nero,  see  No.  34. 

• 

94.  Passienus  Crispus,  a  celebrated  orator,  imd  twice  con- 
sal.  He  was  first  married  to  Domitia  (see  Ne.  40),  and  se« 
condly  to  Agrippina.  A  shrewed  saying  of  his  concerning 
Caligula  is  well  known:  There  never  vdi  a  better  aiave^  nor 
a  worse  master.  Upon  other  occasions  he  was  used  toobsenre, 
«  We  all  ofifioee  the  door  to  flattery^  but  naae  ofu»  «bd  lr/'««^ 
Pliny,  book  xvi.  c.  44,  s.  91.  Tacit.  Anual.  book  vi.  a.  30. 
Seneca,  Quaest.  Natural,  book  iv.  Pre&ce* 

For  Claudius,  the  third  husband  of  Agrippina,  see  No.  100. 

95.  Drusilla,  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  bom 
A.  U.  770.  She  was  first  married  to  Lucius  Cassiiis  Lon* 
ginus  A.U.  786,  and  afterwards  to  Marcus  J&naUius  Lepidus. 
Caligula,  her  brether,  had  an  incestuous  intrigue  with  her; 
and  after  her  death,  which  happened  A.  U.  79 1 ,  he  canonized 
her  for  a  goddess  by  the  name  of  Panthea.  On  that  occasion 
Livius  (reminius  declared  on  his  oath,  that  he  had  seen  her 
in  her  ascent  to  heaven.  For  this  extraordinary  testimony  he 
was  amply  rewarded  by  Caligula. — Tacit.  Annal.  vi.  s.  15. 
Suet.  Life  of  Caligula,  s.  7  and  24.  Dio,  book  lis. 

On  ancient  coins:  Drusilla  Augusta. 

96.  Lucius  Cassius  Longinus,  manied  to  Drusilla  (No. 
95).  He  was  ndsed  to  the  consulship  A.  U.  783,  and  after- 
wards stood  forth  the  accuser  of  Drusus,  his  wife's  brother 
(see  No.  83). — Suet.  Life  of  Caligula,  s.  34.  Tacit.  Annal. 
vi.  s.  1 5.  Dio,  book  Iviii. 
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For  Marcus  JBmilius  Lepidui»  the  secoDd  husband  of  Dru- 
aiUa,  8^  No.  54. 

•  97.  Julia,  daughter  of  .Germamcna  a^d  Agrippina,  called 
by  Sttemniua  Livilla.  She  waa  boro  A.  U.  771.  Caligula,  on 
accouQt  of  her  dehaucheriea,  ordered  her  to  be  conveyed  to 
tjbeisle  of  Pontia,  A.V[  792.  She  was  recalled  in  the  reign 
of  Claudius;  but  Messalina,  without  any  crime  alleged,  con- 
tiired  tp  drive  her  into  banishment,  and  afterwards  put  her  to 
death,  A.  U,  796_Suet.  Life  of  Caligula,  s.  7  and  34«  Life 
of  Claudiusi  s.  2^.  Dio^book  lix. 

9S.  Quinctilius  Varus,  son  of  Claudia  Pulchra,  who  was  cou- 
sin  to  AgripfHna.  He  married  Julia  (No.  97.)  An  accusation 
was  framod  against  him  by  Domitius  Afer  and  Dolabella,  A* 
U.  7S0.-^Seneca,  Controv.  book  L  s.  3.  Tacit.  Anual.  iv.  s. 
53  and  66« 

.99..  Marcus  Vinicius.  He  married  Julia  (No.  97)  A.  U. 
736;  was  twic«i  consul,  but,  by  a  wicked  stratagepi  of  Mes-- 
salina^  was  destroyed  by  poison  A..y.  799.  It  was  to  this 
man,  in  the  year  of  his  consulship,  that  Velleius  Paterculus 
dedicated  his  elegant  compendium  of  the  Roman  History;  a 
work  admired  fio^  the  beauty  of  the  style,  but  debased  by  the 
fulsome  praise  of  Tiberius  and  S^anus* — ^Tacit.  Annal.  yi.  s. 
15.  See  Svipplement  to  ^Annals,  y.  s.  1 1,   Dio,  book  Iz. 

100.  Tiberius  Claudius  Drusus  Germanicus,  fifth  emperor 
of  Rome.  He  was  son  to  Nero  Claudius  Drusus  (No.  79) 
and  Antonia  the  younger  (No.  42);  he  was  brother  to  Qer« 
j^aniqus;  born  at  Lyous  (Lugduni  )  A.  U.  744.  He  discovered 
in  the  firsjt  dawn  of  in&ncya  degree  of  dulness  that  bordered 
on  stupidity.  He  grew  up  so  sluggish  in  body  and  mind,  that 
Antonia  hi»  mother  often  declared  that  he  was  an  imperfect 
production,  sent  into  the  world  unfinished  by  the  hand  of 
Nature.  He  succeeded  to  the  supreme  power  A.  U.  794, 
during  the  whole  of  his  reign  governed  altogether,  by  bis 
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wives  or  ills  A*eedmen.  Hewt^  ))di«M)iii^  by  thfe^'c«litri^fic« 
of  Agrippina  his  wife,  and  died  on  the  13th -of  October,  it» 
the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fourteenth  of  his 
rcigh,  A.  U.  SOT.  kher  his  deaihf  Ke  ^s  nuhi^ei*ed  kmohg 
the  gods.  IBs  tieificatioh  #as  treated-  with  cotiftent|>t  «Mf-tidi- 
dnie  by  Sehecaj  in  a  traet  sdll  extahtiienti^^dr  'ddudii-Cdfdri 
AfiocoioMktoiU:  ^The-  general  dcsignr  lif  the  pleee^^is'tiot'ilf 
ithagined;  but  the  bumorur  isoftcjn  coaifse,  ^^^  tit>^  the 
iVhole,  inferior  to  what  might  hiw  Wefeh  ctpct^ted'fifciti  this 
lirely  genius  of  that  entertaining  writer.  Chudius^  whti  all  the 
appearance  of  inert  faculties  andan  imfpassire  ifiindi  devoted 
his  time,  in  repose  and  indolence,  to  literature  and  the  polite 
2^&.  He  was  not  entirely  Void  of tiiste^  His  tomposi&ns  in 
Greeks  as  well  iksLatin,  were  written  With  puHty  at»d  eVeh 
elegance.  1/W6  pieces  of  a  brass  table  hayis  b^eln  found  at 
Lyons,  on  Whkh  i§  engraved  a  ^t^eech  of  Claudius,  in  ^harac* 
ters  so  plainly  legible,  that  Dotteville  (in  his  edition  of  Taci- 
tus) has  given  an  exact  copy,  faithfully  compared  with  the 
ori^nal  (see  at  thre  end  of  his'Notes  to  Annals,  bboA^  xi!).— 
Suet.  Life  of  Ckiidius,  s.  2, 10,  4 1 ,  4i.  Tacit;  kia\k\.  xU.  s.  (J9. 
Seneca, 'Aik>cblokintosis.  Pliny,  bbok^xitvi.c.isj  s;34. 

"  ;101.  Plautii'Ut^utonllla/  daughter  of  Aultis 
had  enjoyed  the' sj^lfendbur  of  a^'triuniphiS^^  first 

wife  of  th^emp^rof  "Clktiditl8,;'and bf  hiiit  i^pudiated  on  ab- 
count  o^hei*  licentious' nlatiii^VSy'aiid  k'sti4p6i6n  6f  homicide 
that  blackened  her  character.— Suet.  Life  df  Claudius,  s.  36. 

tiiorbooki^' •  ^'' -'-^♦^•'^^'^-^  ■■'■•■ -^    ''  ■•-*•'• 

"'  ^f  62.  Druius,'sbn  of  the  empelpor  Claudius  and  tlrguIanlUar^ 
X  match  between  hii^  an<!l  the  daughter  of  S^ejatius  was  prti- 
jected  ity  that  ainbittoUs  iPavbiirite  A.  U.  TfS'^htii  firusus^  il& 
yet  of  tender  years,  lost  his  life  by  an  accident.  A  pekr, 
Vhich  iii  a  playful  manner  he  had  tossed  upih  the  air,  fdi 
Into  his  n)0uth  and  choked  hini.  Suet.  Life  of  Claudius,  s. 
2T.  Tslci^'Annal.'iii.  s.  ^9,  '  •  - 
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iOS.cjQlim^ia»  daughter  Q|^  Urgulapilla,  She  was  born  in 
\  than,  five  jiponths  after,  her  inoLher's  divorce  from  Claur 
diuSf  an^  yet  the^  emperor  thought  proper  to  disown  her  as 
his  child»  alleging  that  she  wa^  begot  by  one  of  his  freedmeni 
and  as  such  he  ordered  her  to  be  left  naked  at  her  mother's 
door.— Si^el.  14^  of  Claudius,  s.  37. 

104.  iElia  Petioa,  daughter  of  Quintus  JElius  Tubero,  who 
was  consul  A.  IJ.  743.  She  was  the  second  wife  of  Claudius, 
but  on  some  frivolous  occasion  soon  repudiated. — Suet.  Life 
of  Claudius,  s.  36. 

105.  Antbnia,  daughter  of  the  emperpr  Claudius  and  JElia 
Pepina.  Claudius  gave  her  away  in  marriage  to  Cneius  Pom- 
peius  (see  No.  106),  and  afterwards  to  Cornelius  Sylla  (see 
No.  107).  Nero,  after  the  death  of  Poppaea,  proposed  to  mar- 
ry her;  and  his  offer  being  rejected,  he  condemned  her  to 
suffer  death,  on  a  pretended  charge  of  plotting  against  the 
state. — Suet.  Life  of  Claudius,  s.  37.  Life  of  Nero,  s.  35. 
Tacit.  Annal.  xii.  s.  68. 

106.  Cneius  Pompeius,  a  youth  of  noble  descent,  married 
to  Antonia  (No.  105)  A.  U.  7H.  He  was  some  time  after 
put  to  death  by  order  of  Claudius.— -Suet.  Life  of  Claudius, 
8.  37  and  39. 

107.  Faustus  Cornelius  Sylla,  of  illustrious  birth,  the  se- 
cond husband  of  Antonia  (No.  105).  He  was  banished  by 
Nero  into  Narfoon  Gaul,  and  there  put  to  death  by  assassins 
dispatched  from  Rome,  A.  U.  815. — Suet.  Life  of  Claudius, 
s.  37.  Tacit.  Annal.  xiii.  s.  33;  ziv.  s.  57. 

For  Messalina,  the  third  wife  of  Claudius,  see  No.  36. 

108.  Dritaonicus,  son  of  Claudius  and  Messalina,  bom  13th 
February,  A.  U.  794.  By  his  birth,  and  his  father's  intention, 
who  carried  him  in  his  arms  and  recommended  him  as  heir 
apparent  tc  the  affections  of  the  army,  he  was  next  in  succes- 
sion to  the  sovereignty;  but  by  the  artful  policy  of  Agrippina, 
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the  fourth  wife  of  Claudius,  he  was  postponed  to  Nero,  and 
afterwards  destroyed  by  poison,  in  the  iburteenth  year  of  his 
age,  A.  U.  808. — Suet.  Life  of  Claudius,  s.  27.  Tacit.  An* 
nal.  xii.  s.  25;  xiii.  s.  15  and  16. 

For  Octaria,  the  sister  of  Britannicus,  see  No.  36. 

For  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  Nero  by  Domitius  iEnobar* 
bus,  and  afterwards  the  wife  of  Claudius,  see  No.  93. 
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THE  C^SARS, 


AGRIPPA,  see  VipstnuiB  Agrippa. 

Agrippa  Posthumus ' •    •  50 

Agrippma,  see  Vipsania  Agrippina. 

•A^ippi^i^  daughter  of  Agrippa  and  wife  of  Germanicus    •    •    .  51 

Agrippina,  daughter  of  Germanicus  and  mother  of  Nero    ...  93 

Antistia  PoUutia,  wife  of  Rubellius  Plautus .    .  W 

Antonia  the  elder,  daughter  of  Octavia  and  Anthony  the 

triumrir      , 32 

Antonia  the  younger,  sister  of  Antonia  the  elder,  and  wife  of 

Nero  Claudius  Drusus -48 

Antoma,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius  .    .    .    .'  .    .    .    .  1X15 

Antonius,  son  of  Julius  Antonios \  '  36 

Anthony  the  triumvir,  husband  of  Octavia  .. .    .    .    .    . '  .'   .    .  31 

Antonius  (M  Julius),  husband  of  Marcella  the  younger     ...  29 

Appius  Junius  Silanus,  husband  of  Domitia  Lepida $5 

Apuleia  Varilia,  daughter  of  Marcelta  the  elder    .'  .    .    .    .    .  ^ 

Apulttus,  husband  of  Marcella  the  elder 21 

Atia,  wife  of  Caius  Octavius 14 

Atius  Balbus,  husband  of  Julia,  the  sister  of  Jolius  Caenr  ...  13 

Augustus,  see  Octavius  Augustus. 

Awelia»  mother  of  Cxsar  the  dictator  2 
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B. 

Balbus,  see  Alius  Balbus. 

Blandus,  see  RubeUius  Blandus. 

Britannicus,  son  of  the  emperor  Claudius 108 

'  C.  ' 

Catsonia,  see  Milonia  Caesonia. 

Caius  Caesar,  son  of  Agrippa  j,    4    •, 4S 

Caius  Catsar,  s6n  of  Germanicus ,    .    .    85 

Cains  Caligula,  emperor  of  Rome •    .    86 

Caius  Cass}!!»,  hfikb|uid  bf^|«^ida '•' •    .<  ^    .    .    .    ^  1 .    .    •    65 

Calpumia,  wife  of  Caesar  the  dictator ^....11 

Calvina,  see  Junia  Calvina. 

Cassius  Longinus,  husband  of  DrcMilla 96 

Claudia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius 103 

Claudia,  daughter  of  Her»  the  emperor    .     •    •    s 38 

Claudia,  wife  of  Caligitilir     .'.    ....*.; 87 

Claudius,  emperor,  see  Tiberias  Claudius. 

Claudius  Marcellus,  husband  of  Octavia       17 

Clodia,  wife  of  Augustus  -%   «  - 38 

Cornelia,  wife  of  Julius  Caesar       5 

Cornelius  Sylla,  husband  of  Antonia     ,    .    ,    * 107 

Cossutia,  wife  of  Julius  Caesar  .«.........,,.,..      4 


D. 

Pomitia,  daughter  of  Domitius  JEnobarbus 40 

j^ljofnitia  Lepida,  mother  of  Messalina      ..........     .25 

j^omitius  iEnobarbus,  father  of  Kero' 34 

Domitius  X^ucius  ^nobarbus,,husl^and  of  Antonia  the  elder    .    .  33 

jgomitius  Nero,  emperor  of  Rome 35 

Drusilla,  daughter  o/ Germanicus    .  \    ...         95 

^rusilla,  daughter  of  Caligula,  see  Julia  Drusilla. 
J^fusus,    brother  of  Tiberius,  ^linperor,  see    Nero  Dmsus 
2  Claudius, 
^msus,  son  of  Claudius,  en^perap    .    •    .    .    .    .    ...    .    .102 

Pmsus  Caesar,  sqn  of  Tiberius,  emperor ....  70 

Brnsus  Caesar,  son  of  Germ^nicyip 83 

daughter  of  Pompey  the  Gr^at    .    ...    ..  .*    .    .    .    .    .    .  9 

';            "'  •*je;' '""'■'■;"''  ;     .  - 


JpUa  Petina,^.^ughjter.of ^pUudius,  ^i^p^^  r..  ^  ;^  .  .  .  .  104 
jEmilia  Lepida,  wife  ofbrusus  Caesar  ,!.  ,  ...  t\.,.,..  ,  84 
itmilia  Lepida,  wifepf  Junius  Sijiwius   .^'.'^ ., . ,  .^  '.^  .    .    .^    ,    ,  ^ 
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£inUiu8  Paulus»  husband  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Tiberiui, 
emperor      .    .    .    .*.•.•.•.  .......    .    .    .5(1 

^ISinilius  Lepidus,  husband  of  DhisHIa  54 

,G.  .      ^  '  '      ■    \ 

Ceralanieus  Cxsar/sbn  of  Nero 'Claudius  Druiiis  .  .    .    .    ft 

Jidia,  sister  of  Cxsar  the  dictatoc     ....    4.'.<-.    .  '.  -.    .    t  '<    10 

Julia^daus^ter  of  Caesar  the  dictator  •  ^   .    -. 0 

Jdlia,  daughter  of  Augustus ? »»  .<    »  '  • .  . .  » <  -    •  .•  .4^ 

Julia»  daughter  of  Agrippa ..    .    ..    .    .  • .    ^  ,  •    ..    *  <  i.  >    «    «    40 

Julia,  daughter  of  Dmsus  Cxsar      .    .    .«..v  •<>*:./*.[.■•  ,.«,>  ;».  .M 

Julia  DrusiUa,  daughter  of  Caligula     • 91 

Julius  Cssar,  father  of  Catsar  the  dictator 1 

Julius  CaBsar^.the dictator   .,  .    .    «    /   ,  ■'4^•  .'*..^   ..    »    *.  <*     .9 
Julius  Antonius,  husband  of  Marcella  the  jopiHger  .   .    i  ■..    .    •    dt 
Jonia Calvina,  wife  of  Vitellius     .........  .\.  ^    .    ..^ 

Junius  $iUnus, husband <^  ^nfiitiaiLepi^Ai.  •:.*.   *    «vVr.    .  ,»,  5f 
Junius  Silanus,  son  of  Junius  Silanus     ..  ...  k    «  :«    ;    «  .•    ...    4^ 

Junius  Silanus  Torquatus,  son  of  Juniu%  &tUwi»  .    .  , » .  .    ^.  ,  •    , ,  ^\ 

■■•r ..J,  /•...;   .  -^..,^r 

L,     .      f...;^     .         ./  ,.' ,  1 

t^epida» see iEmilia  Lepida. '  ,:'.    h  ..  •  .  H 

iMpida,  see  Domitia  Lepida. .    .    .     .../.'./     ..  '    ■:?•.    ,  .{ 

Lepida,  the  wife  of  Caasius .v>    ;  ,«    ,    .    *  :.    ,    .  -.^ 

Livia,  wife  of  Augustus  .    .    ..<.,.......:....    .•  .. ,.  ,m    ♦  .- 'c^ 

Livia,  wife  of  Caius  Caesar  and  Drusus  Cxsar 71 

LiviaOrestilla,  wife  of  Caligula 88 

LtiUia  Paulina,  wife  of  Caligula  ^»    .   V>  ■»    •,'  -^  : ,    ..-..''.    . '  .    ^ 
J^iusCaesar,son.of.Agri(i|9R /;    •    «.«'..  V  .•   ..    ...*:..;  *.«'j40 

M. 

Mareellathe  elder,  sister  of  M.Marcellus     ^    ,    .    ,    .    ,    \'  r  ^ 

Marcella  the  youn|5;er,  sister  of  M.  Marcell^4    ...,,,....    2^ 

Marcellus,  see  Claudius  Marcellus. 

Marcus  Marcellus,  son  of  Octavia    •    .    .    .    .    .    •    ^  ^.    ..  •    18 

Messala,  see  Valerius  Messala. 

Messala,  see  Valerius  Messala  Barbatoa. 

Messalina,  see  Statilia  Messalina.  -^ 

CMessalina,see  Va^eria^MesaalJRiJU 

IfilODiaCaesonia,  wife  of  Caligula -.    «.90 
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N. 
Kero  Cxsar,  son  of  Germanicos  .    .    •    .    .  .    «    •    82 

Nero»  empexor  of  Romef  see  Domitiiu  Hero. 
Nero,  see  Tiberius  ClauiUus  Nero,  &ther  of  Tiberias  the 

emperor. 
Nero  Claudius  Dnisus,  brother  of  Tiberius»  emperor  of  Rome    •    79 

O. 

Oetaria,  sister  of  Augfustu» «    16 

dctavia,  daughter  of  ClaudilU,  emperor 36 

Octavius,  father  of  Augustus'   .    ...»    •    •  '.    .    •    •    •    .15 

Obtavius  Augustus,  emperor 43 

Orestitta,  see  Livia  OrestiUa. 

••        P.  . 

Passienus  Crispus, httsbMidof  Agrippifia      .    •    •    .    .•   •    •    .*    93 
Paulina,  see  Lollia  Pauliiia. 
Petina,  see  iElta  Petina.  / .      .  . 

inautiaUrguianilla,  wife  of  Chmdius^  emperor .  lOt 

Plautus,  see  RubelUus  Platus* 
Pdltttia,  see  Antistia  Pollutis. 

Pompeia,  wife  of  Julius  Caesar 10 

Pompeia,  wife  of  Marcellus 19 

Pompeius  Magnus,  husband  of  Julia     ..'..'    .'•....    .    .,    7 

Pompeius,  husband  of  Antonia :    •    •    .    •  .106 

Pbppca  Sabina,- wife  (^  Nero .37 

Pbstiiumtts»  see  Agrippa  Posthumus. 

^  •  R.  -■..''■■■' 

HubelUus  Blandus,  husband  of  Julia     .    .         76 

RttbelUos  Plautus,  sou  of  Rubellius  Blandus     .    .    .^ 76 

'S. 
Sabina,  see  Poppaea  Sablna. 

Scribonia,  wife  of  Augustus •    45 

Silanus,  see  Appius  Junius  SUanuB. 

Silanus,  see  Junius  Silanus. 

Silanus,  see  Lucius  Junius  Silanus. 

Siknus,  see  Marcus  Junius  Silanus. 

Silanus,  see  Junius  Silanus  Torquatus.  ■  " 

Silanus  Torquatus,  nephew  to  Junius  Torquatus    ...•••    Bf9 

Statiti»  Messalina,  wife  of  Nero    ....    * «    .    39 

Sytta^see  Cornelius  Sylla. 
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Son  of  Drusus  Caetir 

SonofPompey  the  Great  , 

Son  of  Tiberiw.  emperor  \-     ^^^^^TI'JH^" 

Sonsof  Agrippa 

Sons  of  Germuiicui 


names  not  known. 


No. 

73 

8 

78 

38 

^92 


T. 

Tiberius»  emperor  of  Rome 68 

Tiberius,  grandson  of  Tiberius,  emperor 73 

Tiberius  Claudius,  emperor 100 

Tiberius  Claodius  Nero,  fiither  of  Tiberias 67 

Torquatus,  see  Junius  Siknus  Torquatus. 
Tonjoatus,  see  Ludus  Silanus  Torquatus. 

V. 

ValeriaMessalina,  wife  of  Claudius,  emperor 36 

ValeriusMessala,husbandofMarceUa  the  elder 33 

Valerius  MessalaBarbattts,  husband  of  Domitia  Lepida    ...  94 

Varus,  husbsnd  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus     ,    .    •    •  98 

VmiciuB,  husband  of  Julia,  daughter  of  Germanicus 99 

VipsaniaAgrippina,  wife  of  Tiberius,  emperor 89 

Vipsanius  Agrippa,  husband  of  Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus  .    .  47 

Vit^us,  husband  of  Julia  Calrina 63 

Urgulanilla,  see  PlautiaUrgulaniUa. 

W. 

Wif<pofMarcus  Junius  Silanus;  her  name  unfaiown 58 
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NOTES 

THE  THIRTEENTH  BOOK 

"  •  OF 

THE  ANNAIiS: 


SsCTfON  I. 

(a)  THIS  was  Marcus  Junius  Silahus)  the  ton  of  Junius 
Silanus  and  Emilia  Lepida,  the  grand-daughter  of  Augustus* 
See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  55,  56  and  57. 

(^)  See  Annals,  xii.  s.  57  and  65.  •  .<  I'l  . . 

SftcTidiiin. 

(a)  Nero's  passion  for  the  elegant  arts,  liad  he  knolWii  how 
to  restrain  it  n^ithin  due  bounds,  might  have  been  iibt, un- 
worthy of  a  prince;  but  we  shall  see  him  in  the  sequel  as  ri- 
diculous for  his  taste,  as  he  was  detestable  for  his  vices. 

Section  IV. 
(a).  See  the  trial  of  Valerius  Asiaticus  in  the  apartment  «f 
Claudius,  Annals,  xi.'  s.  2. 

(b)  This  speech  gave  universal  satisfaction.  It  was,  probt* 
bly,  written  by  Seneca.  While  it  promised  a  reign  of  mode- 
ration, it  served  to  give  the  young  prince  a  lesson  on  the 
trUe  and  popular  arts  of  government.  Dio  tells  us,  that  the 
senate  ordered  it  to  be  engraved  on  a  pillar  of  solid  silver, 
and  to  be  publicly  read  every  year  at  the  time  when  the  con- 
suls entered  on  their  magistracy.  Dio,  lib.  Ixi. 
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Section  V. 
(a)  This  corrupt  practice,  which  was  nothing  less  than 
open  bribery,  was  established  by  law  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
Annals,  xi.  s.  33. 

Section  VII. 

(a)  Agrippa  was  king  of  Judaea;  Antiochus,  of  Comma- 
gene.  See  the.  Geographical  Table. 

(6)  The  Lesser  Armenia  was  on  this  side  of  the  Euphrates. 
See  the  Geographit^l  Table.  Aristobulus  was  the  son  of 
Herod,  who  formeriy, reigned  in  Ckqlm. 

(r)  For  the  country  called  Sophene,  see  the  GeographicUl 
Table. 

Section  VIII. 
(a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

Section  XL 
(a)  For  Plautius  Lateranus,  see  Annals^  xi.  s.  36. 

SXPTIQN  XIL 

(ay  Act6  was  a  pu|t:hased  slav^  from  Asia.  Suetonius  says 
that  Nerot  being  at  one  time  determined  to  tnarry  her,  sub- 
orQc»<]t  several  men  of  consular  rank  to  ^wear  that  she  was 
of  royal  descent.  Suet*  in  Neron.  s.  38. 

(A)  Otho,  afterwards  emperor.    . 

Section  XIIL 
(a)  Annaeus  Serenus  was  high  in  the  esteems*  and  friend* 
ship  of  Seneca,  as  appears,  epist.  IxiiL 

Section  XIV. 
(a)  Pallas  was  the  person  who  prevailed  on  Claudius  to 
4;ontraet  an  incestuous  marriage  with  his  niepe  Agrippina. 
From  that  time  bis  influence  was  beyond  all  bounds.  Sueto- 
nius says  he  was  the  prince's  treasurer:  Pallantem  a  rationi" 
bu8.  The  decree  of  the  senate  in  honour  of  this  insolent 
freedman  has  been  mentioned.  Annals^  ui.  s.  53»  and  note 
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(o).  Suet6iiiu8  says,  that  Pallas  and  Narcissus  plundered  the 
public  with  such  violent  rapacity,  that  Claudius  at  length 
complained  of  the  impoverished  state  of  his  exchequer,  when 
it  was  archly  said,  his  coffera  would  b^  full  enou^Af  tfhU  tvfo 
/reedmen  wmUd  take  him  into  partnerahifi.  Suet,  in  Claud,  s. 
38.  The  dismission  of  such  a  man  from  court,  and  all  his 
employments,  was  ^  fatal  blow  to  Agrip^na.  The  speech  in 
which  she  gives  vent  to  her  indignation  is  finely  imitated  by 
Racine,  in  his  tragedy  of  Britannicus: 

Pallas  n'emporte  pas  tout  Tappui  d'Agrippine 
Le  ciel  m'en  laisse  assez  pour  venger  ma  ruine. 
Le  fils  de  Claudius  commence  d  ressentir 
Des  crimes,  dont  je  n'ai  que  le  seul  repentir. 
JHrai,  n'en  doutez  p(nnt,  le  montrer  i  Tarm^e; 
Plaindre  aux  yeux  des  soldats  son  enfance  opprim^e; 
Leur  fidre,  a  mon  exemple,  expier  leur  erreur. 
On  verra,  d'un  cot6,  le  fils  d'un  empereur 
Redemandant  la  foi  jur6e  a  sa  famille; 
£t  de  Germanicus  on  attendra  la  fiUe: 
De  Tautre,  Ton  verra  le  fils  d'^nobarbus, 
Appuy6  de  Seneque,  et  du  tribun  Burrhus; 
.   Qui  tons  deux,  de  I'exil  rappell6s  par  moi-m^me, 
Partagent  a  mes  yeux  Tautorit^  supreme. 
De  nos  crimes  communs  je  veux  qu'on  soit  instruit; 
On  s^aurales  chemins  par  oi!l  je  Tai  conduit. 
J'avoOrai  les  rumeurs  les  plus  injurieuses: 
Je  confpssena  tout,  exils,  assassinats, 
Poison  meme 

Section  XV. 
(a)  The  Saturnalia  began  on  the  seventeenth  of  Decem- 
ber, and  lasted  fifteen  days.  Horace  says  to  his  slave,  who 
wants  to  exercise  the  equality  allowed  during  the  festival, 


^  Age,  libertate  Decembri, 


Quando  ita  majores  voluerunt,  utere;  narra. 
{b)  In  this  play  of  Who  shc^l  be  King?  the  boys  threw  dice 
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B. 

Bftlbus»  see  Atius  Balbus. 

Blandufl.  see  RubeUius  Blandus. 

BriUnnicus»  son  of  the  emperor  Claudius •  108 

C.  ' 

Caesonia,  see  Milonia  Caesonia. 

Caius  Caesar,  son  of  Agrippa  ;^    ^ .    48 

Caius  Caesar»  s6n  of  Germanicus 85 

Cains  Caligula,  emperor  of  Rome 86 

Caius  Casajip,  hiikbiind  of, Le|>ida '.' ,    .:«...;;...    65 

Calpumia,  wife  of  Caesar  the  dictator ^.....11 

Calvina,  see  Junia  Calvina. 

Cassius  Longinus,  husband  of  Dntsilla 96 

Claudia,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Claudius 103 

Claudia,  daughter  of  ^ro  the  emperor    .     .    »    *, 38 

Claudia,  wife  of  CaligilU     ......*.: 87 

Claudius,  emperor,  see  Tiberius  Claudius. 

Claudius  Marcellus,  husband  of  Octayia       17 

Clodia,  wife  of  Augustus       .     -.    .  - 38 

Cornelia,  wife  of  Julius  Caesar       5 

Cornelius  Sylla,  huaband  of  Antonia     ...» 107 

Cbsstttia»  wife  of  Julius  Caesar  .    , ...,,,..      4 


Domitia,  daughter  of  Domitius  JEnobarbus 40 

riomitia  Lepida,  mother  of  Messalina 25 

jiomitius  JEnobarbus,  father  of  Nero'    .    .    .    .    ' ^ 

Domitius  X^ucius  -^liobarbus,  husl^and  of  Antonia  the  elder   .    .  33 

J^omitius  Nero,  emperor  of  Rome    ', .35 

Dnisilta,  daughter  o^  Germanicus    .....         95 

Jl^msiUa,  daughter  of  Caligula,  see  Julia  Drusilla. 
J^fusus,    brother  of  Tiberius,  ^mperor,  see    Nero  Dmtns 
^  Claudius. 

^nisus,  son  of  Claudius,  eiqperar >    .    •  102 

Prustts  Caesm-,  sqn  of  Tiberius,  emperor 70 

Prnsus  Caesar,  son  of  Germ^nicvp    ...........  83 

daughter  of  Pom|)ey  the  Gn^at :  .    .    •    -    .........  9 


jpUa  Petina,..^ughtjer.of jPlaudius,  ^^  ,.    **„..  ....  104 

Xmilia  Lepida,  wife  ofDrus'us  Caesar  ,.    ^ \    .   .,    •..,..,    ^ 
iEmilia  Lepida,  wife  of  Junius  Siianus  ,;  .^    . ,  .  ^  ,    ,    .    .^.  .    .    ,J5 
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£inUius  Paulus,  husbtnd  of  JulU,  the  daughter  of  Tiberiut» 

eiriperor      ....•.*.•.• '5& 

-Cmilius  Lepidus»  husband  of  DhitSIa 54 

.G.  ,      ^ 

CenAanitus  Caesar/son  of  Nero  Claudius  Dnifus  .    .....    f^ 

J- 

Jidlat  tbter  of  Caesar  the  dictatoc    ..  ..    ^. '*■>■.    .    .  '.    .    »    •    10 

Jidia»  daughter  of  Cesar  the  dictator     . 6 

Jdlia,  daughter  of  Augustus  ......  ..;»i  .<    .-....,••    .  .  •  ,46 

JiUia»  daughter  of  Agrippa ...,.*.»#>.•    ^ 

Julia»  daughter  of  Drasus  Caesar       .    .    «.  v  •<#  •:  ;».i  .•    .  ,.••   •  ."H 

Julia  DrusiHa,  daughter  of  Caligula 91 

Julius  Caesar,  father  of  Caesar  the  dictator 1 

Jldius  Caesar,.the  dictator  ..  .  ,  ,  r  .  « .  «  .»  w  .  »  *.  -  .9 
Julius  Antonius,  husband  of  Marcella  the  younger  .  »  .  ..  «39 
Jonia  Calvina,  wife  of  VitelliuB  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  :«..  ^  .  -.;^ 
Junius  $iUnu8,  husband  of  ^miUaiLepi4Ai.  •:.  t.  •  ..vr.  .^.5^ 
Junius  Silanus,  son  of  Junius  Silanus  ;.•..»«:«  •  «  •  •  •  49 
Junius  Silanus  Torquatus,  son  of  Juniu»  SiliUBB»  .    .  ^ »..«.. .    .    ^\ 

I :    ;,     /         ■.  •    ...^I 

L,     .      r.,;.       ,  •••'..       5 

t^epida,  see  Emilia  Lepida.  .:'.    i.  .  •,  •  .  ^ 

lApida»  see  Domitia  Lepida. .    .    .     ..  /;  •  i,    ..  '      > .  .{ 

Lepida,  the  wife  of  Caasius v  »    ;  ..v    .    .    «    .    ,    .  -rd^ 

Livia,  wife  of  Augustus  .    .    .  .  *  ..    .. ..;    •-    .    ••  ..,-,;-,    .  .. -jSp 

Livia,  wife  of  Caius  Cxsar  and  Drusus  Caesar 71 

LiviaOrestilla,  wife  of  Caligula 88 

Lt>Uia  Paulina,  wife  of  Caligula  .  .  r  V  «'  «  ; .  ...''.  . '  •  IfP 
J^ucius Caesar, son . of  Agrippa:;    .    ..  •    ^   ^   .*  ...    *.•;..(•  ..«'i4fl 

M. 

Marcellathe  elder,  sister  of  M.Marcellus     ^    ,    .    .    .    .    -r^ 

Marcella  the  younj^r,  sister  of  M.  Marcell)is    . .  .    » ,  •  .•    •    •    Sj^ 

lularcellus,  see  Claudius  Marcellus. 

Marcus  Marcellus,  son  of  OcUvia    .    .    .    .    .    .    .    >    -    ...    IB 

Messala,  see  Valerius  Messala. 

Messala,  see  Valerius  Messala  Bafhatua. 

Messalina,see  StatiliaMessalina.  .^ 

3fessaUna»  see  Valeria  MessaUiM.  r 

KilooiaCaesonia,  wife  of  Caligula «.QO 
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N. 

Nero  CacMT,  son  of  Germtnictis  . 82 

Nero»  emperor  of  Rome,  see  Domitios  Nero. 

Nero»  see  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  fiither  of  Tiberius  the 

emperor. 
Nero  Claudius  Drusus,  brother  of  Tiberius,  emperor  of  Rome    •    79 

O. 

Ottavia,  sister  of  Au^stus 26 

dctavia,  daughter  of  Clauditls,  emperor 36 

Octavius,  fiither  of  Augustus'   .         '•    ...    .    .15 

Octavius  Augustus,  emperor    • 43 

OrestiUa,  see  Lim  OrestilU. 

P. 
Passienus  Crispus,  husband'Of  Agrippifia      .    .    .....    •    .-93 

Paulina,  see  LolKa  Pauliiia. 

Petina,«eei&lia  Petina. 

PlautiaUrgulanilla,  wifeofC1«kUu8,etBperor  .    ......  lOt 

PfaMitus>  see  RubeHius  Platus. 
Pblltttia,  see  Antistia  Pollutia. 

Pompeia,  wife  of  Julius  C«sar 10 

Pompeia,  wife  of  Marcellus  19 

Pompeius  Magnus,  husband  of  Julia     ,.'..•.'..    .    .    .    .,7 

Pompeius,  husband  of  Antonia ;    .    •    .    .  106 

^bppKaSabina,- wife  of  Nero ,37 

^Mthumus»  see  Agrippa  Posthumus. 

R.   -  •    '     •  ■' 

Hubellius  Blandus^  husband  of  Julia  . TS 

Rttbellius  Plautus,  SOB  of  RubelUus  Bbndus     .    .    .« 76 

*S. 
Sabina,  seie  Poppaea  Sablna. 

Seribonia,  wife  of  Augpistus 45 

Silanus,  see  Appius  Junius  Silanus. 

Silamis,  see  Junius  Silanus. 

Silanus,  see  Lucius  Junius  Silanus. 

Silanus,  see  Marcus  Junius  Silanus. 

Silanus,  see  Junius  Silanus  Torquatns.  ^ 

Silanus  Torquatus,  nephew  to  Junius  Torquatua    ...•••    89 

SUtiliaMessalina,  wife  of  Nero    ....*. 39 

Sylla»  see  Cornelius  Sj^a. 
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Son  of  Drusus  Caesir 

reat  I 

names  not  known. 


Son  of  Pompey  the  Great  ■  ,  ,.   , 

Sob  of  Tiberiw,  emperor  I     AU  died  yoong.  their 


Sonsof  Agrippa 
Sons  of  Germsnicus 


Ko. 

>3 

8 

78 


92 


T. 

Tiberius»  emperor  of  Rome 68 

Tiberius,  grandson  of  Tiberius,  emperor 73 

Tiberius  Claudius,  emperor 100 

Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  fiither  of  Tiberius Gf 

Torquatus,  see  Junius  Silanus  Torquatus. 
Torquatus,  see  Lucius  Silanus  Torquatus. 

V. 

VsleriaMessidina,  wife  of  Claudius,  emperor 36 

Valerius  Messala,  husband  of  Marcella  the  elder 33 

Vslerius  Messala  Barbatus,  husband  of  Domitia  Lepida    ...  94 

Yams,  husbsnd  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus     ^    .    .    •  98 

Vinicius,  husbsnd  of  Julia,  daughter  of  Germanicus 99 

Vipsania  Agrippina,  wife  of  Tiberius,  emperor 69 

Vipsamus  Agrippa,  husband  of  Julia,  dangliter  of  Augustus  .    .  47 

VitelHus,  husband  of  Julia  Calrina 63 

Urgulaiulla,  see  Plautia  UrgulaniUa. 

W. 

WifipofMarcus  Junius  Silanus;  her  name  unfaiown 58 
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NOTES 
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THE  THIRTEENTH  BOOK 

THE  annals: 


SEcffON  I. 

(a)  THIS  was  Marcus  Junius  Silatius)  the  ton  of  Junius 
Silanusand  Emilia  Lepida,  the  grand-daughter  of  Augustus. 
See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  55,  56  and  57. 

(b)  See  Annab,  xii.  s.  57  and  65,         *       ■  •'  ^'^ 

•  feftCTioi*  lli. 
(a)  Nero's  passion  for  the  elegant  aitts,  liad  he  knofWii  how 
toVestrain  it  mthin  due  bounds,  might  have  b^eh  iibtuii- 
'WOrthy  oif  a  prince;  but  we  shall  see  him  in  the  seqiiti  as  ri- 
diculous for  his  taste,  as  he  was  detestable  for  his  vices. 

Section  IV. 

(a)  See  the  trial  of  Valerius  Asiaticus  in  the  apartment  «f 
Claudius, '  Annals,  xi.' s. '2. 

(b)  This  speech  gave  universal  satisfaction.  It  was,  probt* 
bly,  written  by  Seneca.  While  it  promised  a  reign  of  mode- 
ration, it  served  to  give  the  young  prince  a  lesscm  on  the 
trUe  and  popular  arts  of  government.  Dio  tells  us,  that  the 
senate  ordered  it  to  be  engraved  on  a  pillar  of  solid  silver, 
and  to  be  publicly  read  every  year  at  the  time  when  the  con* 
suls  entered  on  their  magisti*acy.  Dio,  lib.  Ixi. 
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Section  V. 
(a)  This  corrupt  practice,  which  vas  nothing  less  than 
open  bribery,  was  estaUished  bj  law  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
Annals,  xi.  s.  33. 

SSCTION  VII. 

(a)  Agrippa  was-  king  of  Judaea;  Antiochus,  of  Comma- 
gene.  See  the.  Geographical  Table. 

(6)  The  Lesser  Armenia  was  on  this  side  of  the  Euphrates. 
See  the  Geographical  Table.  Aristobulus  was  the  son  of 
Herod,  who  formeriy  .reigned  in  CAn/cfV. 

(r)  For  the  country  called  Sophene,  see  the  GeographicUl 
Table. 

Sectiow  VIII. 
(a)  Se^  tbe  Geographical  Table. 

Section  XI. 
(a)  For  Plautius  Lateranus,  see  Annals^  xi.  s.  36. 

Sbqtiqn  XII. 

(a)  Apt6  was  a  purchased  siav^  from  Asia.  Suetonius  says 
that  NerOf  being  at  one  time  determined  to  tnarry  her,  sub- 
orQe<]t  jBie?eral  men  of  consular  rank  to  ^wear  that  she  was 
of  royal  descent  Suet,  in  Neron.  s.  38. 

(b)  Otho,  afterwards  emperor. 

Section  XIII. 
(a)  Annaeus  Serenus  was  high  in  the  esteem- and  friend* 
ship  of  Seneca,  as  appears,  epist.  Ixiii. 

Section  XIV. 
(a)  Pallas  was  the  person  who  prevailed  on  Claudius  to 
contract  an  incestuous  marriage  with  his  niece  Agrippina. 
.From  that  time  his  influence  was  beyond  all  bounds.  Sueto- 
nius says  he  was  the  prince's  treasurer:  Pallantem  a  ratiorU- 
bus.  The  decree  of  the  senate  in  honour  of  this  insolent 
freedman  has  been  mentioned,  Annals,  zii.  s.  53»  and  note 
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(o).  Suetdmus  says,  that  Pallas  and  Narcissus  plundered  the 
public  with  such  violent  rapacity,  that  Claudius  at  length 
complained  of  the  impoverished  state  pf  his  exchequer,  when 
it  was  archly  said,  his  coffer»  vfouid  be  fuU  enough^  \fhU  two 
/reedmen  would  take  him  into  partnerMfi,  Suet,  in  Claud,  s. 
38.  The  dismission  of  such  a  man  from  court,  and  all  his 
employments,  was  ^  fatal  blow  to  Agripptna.  The  speech  in 
which  she  gives  vent  to  her  indignation  is  finely  imitated  by 
Racine>  in  his  tragedy  of  Britannicus: 

Pallas  n'emporte  pas  tout  Tappui  d'Agrippine 
Le  ciel  m*en  laisse  assez  pour  venger  ma  mine. 
Le  fils  de  Claudius  commence  d  ressentir 
Des  crimes,  dont  je  n'ai  que  le  seul  repentir. 
J*irai,  n'en  doutez  point,  le  montrer  a  Tarm^e; 
Plaindre  aux  yeux  des  soldats  son  enfance  opprim^e; 
Leur  foire,  d  mon  exemple,  expier  leur  erreur. 
On  verra,  d'un  cot6,  le  fils  d'un  empereur 
Redemandant  la  foi  jur6e  11  sa  famille; 
£t  de  Germanicus  on  attendra  la  fille: 
De  l*autre,  Ton  verra  le  fils  d'^nobarbus, 
Appuy6  de  Seneque,  et  du  tribun  Burrhus; 
.  Qui  tons  deux,  de  I'exil  rappell6s  par  moi-m6me, 
Partagent  a  mes  yeux  rautorit6  supreme. 
De  nos  crimes  communs  je  veux  qu'on  soit  instruit; 
On  89aurales  chemins  par  oi!l  je  Tai  conduit. 
J'avoOrai  les  rumeurs  les  plus  injurieuses: 
Je  confesserai  tout,  exils,  assassinats. 
Poison  meme 

Section  XV. 
(a)  The  Saturnalia  began  on  the  seventeenth  of  Decem- 
ber, and  lasted  fifteen  days.  Horace  says  to  his  slave,  who 
wants  to  exercise  the  equality  allowed  during  the  festival, 


Age,  libertate  Decembri, 


Quando  ita  majores  voluerunt,  utere;  narra. 
ip)  In  this  play  of  Who  ih<Ul  be  King?  the  boys  threw  dice 
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t0<i)ceidcith«ir  ctiancft»  Hmrace  aUjUflM  to  thU  ^u|ft»Pi  wben 

Non  rcgna  vini  sortiere  talis. 

Lib.  Lode  4. 

Andi^aby 

Roscia,  die  sodes,  melior  lex,  an  paeroram 
Nxnia,  quas  regnuin  rectd  facientibus  offert. 

Lib.  i. 

(c)  The  commentators  cite  some  verses  of  Ennius,  ifhlch 
they  suppose  were  sung  by  Britannicus  on  this  occasion,  l^ut 
what  they  say  is  inere  conjecture. 

Section  XVTIL 
(a)  They  took  the  palaces,  villas,  and  estates  of  Britanni- 
cus. 

Section  XXIL 

(a)  Seneca  calls  Balbillus  the  best  of  men,  and  a  scholar 
ef  uncommon  erudition.  Virorum  o/iHmuaj  in  orntU  Uterarum 
generc  rari9timus.  See  Quaest.  Nat.  cap.  iv.  s.  2. 

(b)  The  Romans  had  three  ways  of  exterminating  a  man 
from  his  country;  namely,  Exiliumj  Relegatioy  and  Defiorta' 
tio,  Thfe  person  condemned  to  exile  l6st  the  rights  of  a  citi- 
zen, and  forfeited  all  kinds  of  property.  Sentence  of  relega- 
tion removed  the  person  to  a  certam  distance  from  Rome; 
but,  if  no  fine  was  imposed,  it  tb«k  away  no  other  right.  Be* 
portation  was  invented  by  Augustus.  It  was  the  severest 
kind  of  banishment.  The  person  condemned  was  hurried 
away  in  chains,  stripped  of  all  property,  and  confined  to  some 
island  or  inhospitable  place. 

Section  XXVIL 

(a)  The  Romans  had  ti^ro  different  modes  of  enfinQchise- 

ment,  or  of  gmfiting,4*ee.dom  to  th^r.  slaves.  The  first  was 

performed  by  the  praetor,  who  ordered  the  slave  to  turn 

round,  and  with  a  switch  or  cane  struck  him  on  the  he!ad  or 
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badkf  ittfemdng  bim  that  »he  ires  thereby  matroinitled.  The 
second  way  of  granthtg  freedom  was  by  writing  under  tiie 
master's  hand»  or  by  his  voluntary  declaration  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  few  friends.  The  mofst  solemn  mode  of  manumis- 
sion ms  that  by  the  rod,  cdled  VinMcta:  hence  Perseus  the 
satimt  says,  Vindictd  fioatfuam  mtM  a  pr^t&re  reeean.  The 
person  so  enfhinchised,  obtained  all  the  rights  of  a  Roman 
citizcfn.  The  second  form  of  manumission  conveyed  to  the 
shtve  a  degree  of  liberty,  biit  did  not  rank  him  in  the  class  di 
citizens,  nor  allow  him  to  be  in  any  case  a  legal  witness.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  patron,  who  granted  freedom  by 
his  own  private  act,  had  time  to  tjoniiider  whether  the  slave, 
whom  he  released,  was  worthy  6f  a  farther  favour.  He  might:, 
if  he  thought  proper,  invest  him  with  all  the  rights  of  a  citi- 
zen by  the  more  solemn  mode  of  manumission  before  the 
prsetor.  See  Heineccius,  Antiquit  Roman.  Juris,  i.  tit.  4 
and  5. 

(d)  Paris  the  comedian  was  a  slave  belonging  to  Domitia, 
the  emperor's  aunt.  See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  40.  He 
had  (pdid  a  sum  of  money  for  the  degree  of  liberty,  which 
her  private  act  conferred,  arid  still  remained  in  her  list  of 
freedmen.  Aspiring  above  that  rank,  he  pretended  to  be  in- 
genuous 1>y  his  birth,  and,  by  consequence,  intitled  to  all  the 
fights  of  a  Hoinan  Citizen;  and  his  plea,  we  find,  was  admit- 
ted. It  is  siaid  that  Bomitia  was  obliged  to  repay  to  the  pan* 
tomime  actor,  the  money  wlrich  she  had  received  for  his 
freedom. 

Section  XXIX. 

(a)  It  has  been  already  observed,  that  J&rarium  was  the 
treasury  of  the  public;  Fiacua  that  of  the  prince.  Pliny  the 
eider  says,  that,  in  the  time  of  the  republic,  when  the  private 
exchequer  of  the  emperor  was  a  thing  unknown,  the  money 
in  the  treasury,  A.  U.  C.  663,  amounted  to  a  prodigious  sum. 
It  was  still  greater  yfh6n  Julius  Caesar,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  civil  war,  A.  U.  C.  705,  made  hihiself  master  of  all  the 
riches  of  the  commonwealth.  From  that  time  the  <Bssipatbn 

Vol.  III.  3F 
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of  the  emperors»  and  the  rapacity  of  their  faTouritets  effect 
tually  drained  the  Mrarium^  and  impoYerished  the  state. 

Section  XXXI. 

(a)  This  amp)iitheatre  was  built  entirely  with  wood,  Sue- 
tonius says  it  was  completed  within  the  jrear;  and  that  Nero» 
in  the  public  spectacles  which  he  exhibited)  gave  orders  that 
none  of  the  combatants  should  be  slain»  not  even  the  crimi- 
nals employed  upon  that  occasion.  Suet,  in  Neron.  s.  12.  See 
Pliny»  lib.  xvi.  s.  4kO. 

(J>)  A  tax  on  all  commodities  exposed  to  sale  was  imposed 
by  Augustus,  in  the  consulship  of  Metellus  and  Nerva»  A. 
U.  C.  755.  Dio  says  it  was  at  first  the  fiftieth  penny,  but  we 
find  that  in  time  the  sum  was  doubled. 

Sbction  XXXII. 

(a)  This  was  Aulus  Plautius,  who»  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, made  the  first  descent  on  Britain.  See  the  Life  of 
Agricola. 

(b)  Lipsius  and  other  commentators  are  of  opinion,  that 
what  is  here  called  a  foreign  superstition,  was  the  Chrbtian 
religion. 

(c)  Suetonius  tells  us,  that  Claudius  put  to  death  the  two 
Julias,  the  daughters  of  Drusus  and  Germanicus,  without  any 
proof  of  giult,  and  without  so  much  as  hearing  them  in  their 
defence,  A.  U.  C.  796.  Suet  in  Claud,  s.  29. 

Section  XXXIII. 
(a)  See  this  book,  s.  1 . 

Section  XXXIV. 
(a)  Corvinus  Messala  was  joint  consul  with  Augustus,  A. 
U.  C.  723.  For  more  of  him,  see  the  Dialogue  concerning 
Qratory. 

Section  XXXVI. 
(a)  This  mode  of  punishment  was  established  by  ancient 
usage.  Livy  relates,  that  the  cohorts,  which  had  lost  their 
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colours,  were  obliged  to  remain  on  the  outside  of  the  camp, 
without  their  tents,  and  were  found  in  that  condition  by  Va- 
lerius Maximus  the  dictator.  CohcrtcMy  qu€  tigna  amiierantj 
extra  vallum  nne  tentoriiB  deatitutaa  inverUt  dictator  Valcriu9 
MaximuB.  Livy,  lib.  x.  s.  4. 

Section  XXXVII. 
(a)  S^e  the  Geographical  Table. 
{b)  For  the  Hyrcanians,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

Section  XXXIX. 

(a)  For  Trebizonde,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  Lipsius  says,  this  castle  is  mentioned  by  no  other  an- 
cient author. 

(c)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

{d[)  For  the  Anotes,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

Section  XLII. 

(a)  For  this  man,  Suillius,  see  Annals,  iv.  s.  31;  Aiinals, 
xL  s.  i.  ' 

(b)  For  the  Cincian  law  agsdnst  the  venality  of  orators,  see 
Annals,  xi.  s.  5  and  7. 

(c)  This  was  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus.  Seneca 
was  accused  of  an  intrigue  with  her,  and  banished  by  Clau- 
dius to  the  isle  of  Corsica,  A.  U.  C.  794.  He  was  recalled  by 
the  influence  of  ^grippina.  Annals,  xii.  s.  8. 

(d)  The  charge  of  usury,  with  which  the  memory  of  Se- 
neca is  loaded,  rests  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Dio.  By  that 
historian  we  are  told  that  the  philosopher  had  placed  im- 
mense sums  at  interest  in  Britain,  and,  by  his  vexatious  and 
unrelenting  demands  of  payment,  was  the  cause  of  insurrec- 
tions among  the  Britons.  Dio's  veracity  has  been  questioned, 
but  the  passage  in  Tacitus  gives  some  colour  to  the  charge. 

Section  XLIII. 

(a)  Quintus  Fomponius  has  been  mentioned  before;  An- 
nals, vi.  s.  18.  For  the  death  of  Sabina  Poppaea,  see  Annals, 
xi,  s.  3. 

ip)  For  the  Baleares,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 
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Sectim  XUV. 

(a)  In  diui  account  of  tiie  Tarying  ptsaioD»  of  lonrers^  Ta^ 
citus  seems  to  have  had  his  ef  e  en  the  passage  in  Terence:: 

In  amore  haec  omnia  insunt  vitia:  injjariae^ 
Suspiciones,  inimicitisB)  induciae» 
Bellum,  pax  vursum. 

EuvucH.  act.  i.  s.  14. 

(b)  He  was  sent  into  banishmenl^  Ifistorfy  iy.  s.  44* 

SectioitXLV. 

(a)  Probably  the  same  who  was  consul  A.  U.  C,  763. 

(b)  Her  mother  Poppaea  has  been  mentioned^  Annals»  xi. 
s.  1  and  2. 

(c)  The  name  of  the  son  was  Rufihus  Crispinus,  who»  we 
are  told  bj  Suetomus>  was  thrown  faito  the  sea  by  order  of 
NerO)  because  he  was  reported  to  act  among  his  play-fellows 
the  part  of  a  general  or  an  emperor.  Suet  in  Neron.  s.  35. 
OthO)  who  succeeded  so  well  with  Popparai  was  afterwards 
emperor, 

SectiohXLVII. 

(a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  Brotier  says,  now  ViUa  Belloni  and  Villa  Verotpi^  near 
the  gate  called  Salara» 

Section  XLVIII. 
(a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

Skctioit  L. 
(a)  The  oppressions  exercised  by  this  class  of  men  are 
often  mentioned  by  Tacitus»  Liv7i  and  other  Roman  hisy 

torians. 

Section  LI. 
(a)  See  Montesquieu  on  this  subject»  Spirit  of  Laws»  book 
xiii.  ch.  19, 
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Skcfirmr  LIE 
(«>  Sttlpioias  Cametinus,  wiUi  fais  son»  wat  afierwArdll  put 
to  death  by  Nero.  See  Appendbc  t»  tfte  zTkh  booLoC  the 
Annala. 

Section  LIII^ 

(a)  Drusus,  the  father  d  Gennaiilcus»  died  in  Germany 
A.  U.  C.  745.  He  had  finidied  a  eanal»  as  mentioned  Annals, 
ii.  s.  8;  ttid  to pretent the  overlowfaigs>of  ttieRhiiie^ ifhich 
often  deluged  the  adjacent  parts  oC  GaQljhelidd  thft  plaii  of 
a  strong  bank,  by  which  the  whalers  would  have  been  thtt>wn 
into  a  different  course,  and  discharged- int^  ffiehfccsinow 
the  Zuyder-Zee.  This  great  work  was  at  length  finished  by 
Paulinus  Pompeius. 

(6)  The  jfrar  is  now  the  Soanr.  Brotier  observes,  ttat  this 
great  undertaking, tending  tocoimnunicate  the  Medifeerra* 
nean  and  the  Ocean,  often  attempted»  and  as  often  afaatadonedi 
was  at  length  accomplished,  to  the  immortal  glory  of  Lewis 
XIV.  That  imperial  work,  worthy  of  a  king,  is  now  called 
the  Royal  Canaly  or  the  Canal  oiLanguedoc. 

Section  LIV. 

(a)  For  the  Frisians,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

{b)  Plby  the  elder  says,  that  Pompey's  theatre  was  large 
enough  to  held  forty  thousand  men.  Pliny»  lib.  xsxvL  s.  15. 

(c)  The^  Gcvmaiis  had  no  idea  of  any  kind  of  public  spec- 
tacle but  that  which  they  lunl  seen  ia  their  own  country. 
Mumers  of  the  Germans,  s.  24. 

Section  LV. 

(a)  The  country  into  which  the  eruption  was  made,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  land  between  Weael  and  Duueldorf.  The 
Ansibarians,  before  they  were  expelled  by  the  Chaucians, 
inhabited  between  the  riyer  Amma  (the  EttM)  and  the  Rhine. 

(6)  The  revolt  of  the  Cheruscans,  in  which  Varus  and  his 
three  legions  perished.  Annals,  book  i  s.  10. 

(c)  For  the  Chamavians,  the  Tubantes,  and  Usipians,  see 
the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  s.  32  and  33. 
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OF 

THE  annals: 


Section  I. 

(a)  THIS  was  Marcus  Junius  Silanus,  the  Hon  of  Jonius 
Silanus  and  Emilia  Lepida,  the  grand-daughter  of  AMgustus. 
See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  55,  56  and  St. 

(b)  See  Annaby  xii.  s,  57  and  65.  '  ^'^ 

•  SicTioii  III. 

(a)  Nerb*s  passion  for  the  elegant  arts»  had  he  kndWa  how 
to  restrain  it  mthin  due  bounds,  might  have  beeii  «btuii- 
*  w^rfty  of  a  prince;  but  we  shall  see  him  in  the  sequel  as  H- 
diculous  for  his  taste,  as  he  was  detestable  for  his  vices. 

Section  IV. 
(a).  See  the  trial  of  Valerius  Asiaticus  in  the  apartment  #f 
Claudius,  Annals,  xi.'  s.  i. 

(b)  This  speech  gave  universal  satisfaction.  It  was,  proba- 
bly, written  by  Seneca.  While  it  promised  a  reign  of  mode- 
ration, it  served  to  give  the  young  prince  a  lesson  on  the 

'tnie  and  popular  arts  of  government.  Dio  tells  us,  that  the 
senate  ordered  it  to  be  engraved  on  a  pillar  of  solid  silver, 
and  to  be  publicly  read  every  year  at  the  time  when  the  con- 
suls entered  on  their  magistracy.  Dio,  lib.  Ixi. 
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Section  V. 
(a)  This  corrupt  practice,  which  was  nothing  leas  than 
open  bribery,  was  established  by  law  in  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
Annals,  xi.  s.  33. 

Section  VII. 

(a)  Agnppa  was  king  of  Jud»a;  Antiochus,  of  Comma- 
gene.  See  the  Greographical  Table. 

(b)  The  Lesser  Armenia  was  on  this  side  of  the  Euphrates. 
See  the  Geographital  Table.  Aristobulus  was  the  son  of 
Herod,  who  formeriy  .reigned  in  CAo/m. 

(c)  For  the  country  called  Sophene,  see  the  GeographicUl 
Table. 

Section  VIII. 
(«)  Se^  the  Geographical  Table. 

Section  XI. 

(a)  For  Plautius  Lateranus,  see  Annals^  xi.  s.  36. 

Section  XII. 
-  (a)  ACft6  was  a  purchased  slav^  from  Asia.  Suetonius  says 
that  NerOf  being  at  one  time  determined  to  marry  her,  sub- 
orned several  men  of  consular  rank  to  swear  that  she  was 
of  royal  descent  Suet,  in  Neron.  s.  38. 

(b)  Otho,  afterwards  emperor.    , 

Section  XIII. 
(a)  Annaeus  Serenus  was  high  in  the  esteenvand  fiiead» 
ship  of  Seneca,  as  appears,  epist.  IxiiL 

Section  XIV. 
(a)  Pallas  was  the  person  who  prevailed  on  Claudius  to 
contract  an  incestuous  marriage  with  his  nieqe  Agrippina. 
.From  that  time  his  influence  was  beyond  all  bounds.  Sueto- 
nius says  he  was  the  prince's  treasurer:  Pallantcm  a  raHoni* 
hu9.  The  decree  of  the  senate  in  honour  of  this  insolent 
freedman  has  been  mentioned.  Annals,  xii.  s.  53»  and  note 
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(b).  Suetonius  says,  that  Pallas  and  Narcissus  plundered  the 
public  with  such  violent  rapacity,  that  Claudius  at  length 
complained  of  the  impoyerished  state  pf  his  exchequer,  when 
it  was  archly  said,  his  coffera  would  b^  full  enoitghi  tfhU  two 
Jreedmen  wotUd  take  him  into  partntrMfi.  Suet,  in  Claud,  s. 
38.  The  dismission  of  such  a  roan  from  court,  and  all  his 
employments,  was  ,a  &tal  blow  to  Agrippina.  The  speech  in 
which  she  gives  vent  to  her  indignation  is  finely  imitated  by 
Racine>  in  his  tragedy  of  Britannicus: 

Pallas  n'emporte  pas  tout  Tappui  d'Agrippine 
Le  ciel  m'en  laisse  assez  pour  venger  ma  mine. 
Le  fils  de  Claudius  commence  d  ressentir 
Des  crimes,  dont  je  n'ai  que  le  seul  repentir. 
J'ind,  n*en  doutez  point,  le  montrer  i  l'arm6e; 
Plsdndre  aux  yeux  des  soldats  son  enfance  opprim^e; 
Leur  foire,  a  mon  exemple,  expier  leur  erreur. 
On  Terra,  d'un  cot6,  le  fils  d'un  eropereur 
Redemandant  la  foi  jur6e  it  sa  famille; 
£t  de  Germanicus  on  attendra  la  fille: 
De  I'autre,  Ton  verra  le  fils  d'^nobarbus, 
Appuy6  de  Seneque,  et  du  tribun  Burrhus; 
.   Qui  tous  deux»  de  I'exil  rappell6s  par  moi-m6me, 
Partagent  a  mes  yeux  Tautorit^  supreme. 
De  nos  crimes  communs  je  veux  qu'on  soit  instruit; 
On  s^aura  les  chemins  par  oil  je  Tai  conduit. 
J'avoClnU  les  rumours  les  plus  injurieuses: 
Je  confesserai  tout,  exils,  assassinats, 
Poison  meme 

Section  XV. 

(a)  The  Saturnalia  began  on  the  seventeenth  of  Decem- 
ber, and  lasted  fifteen  days.  Horace  says  to  his  slave,  who 
wants  to  exercise  the  e^uatity  allowed  during  the  festival, 

■       Age,  libertate  Decembri, 
Quando  ita  majores  voluerunt,  utere;  narra. 

(b)  In  this  play  of  Wlio  ehall  be  King?  the  boys  threw  dice 
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SECTioir  XXI. 

(a)  The  pantomime  petformera  were  bTought  to  Rome 
from  Tuscany f  A.  U.  C.  390.  Livy»  lib.  w.  s.  S. 

(6)  The  people  called  Thurii  inhaUted  part  of  LpcanuL 
The  spectacle  of  horse-races  was  invented  hj  them»  and  exhi- 
bited at  Rome  A.  U.  C.  140.  Livy,  lib.  i.  s.  3^. 

(c)  Lucius  Mummius  conquered  Corinth,  A.  U.  C.  608, 
and  obtained  the  title  of  Ackakua.  Velleius  Paterc.  lib.  i. 
8.  13. 

Section  XXIL 

(a)  This  place  received  its  name  from  its  proximity  to 
the  Simbruine  Lakes,  and  was  thence  called  BuMaqueunL, 
Brotier  says,  it  is  now  La  Badia  di  Suijaeo, 

(b)  The  Marcian  waters  were  conveyed  to  Rome  in  aque- 
ducts of  great  labour  and  expence  by  Anous  Malxius,  one  of 
the  Roman  kings.  See  Pliny,  lib.  xxxL  s.  3. 

Section  XXIII. 

(a)  See  Annals,  xiii.  s.  41. 

(b)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(c)  For  the  Mardians,  see  the  Oeograj^ical  Table. 

Section  XXIV. 
(a)  For  the  Tauranitii,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

Section  XXV. 
(a)  The  shortest  way  to  Hyrcania  was  by  the  CasjMan  Sea; 
but,  for  the  reason  given  by  Tacitus,  the  Red  Sea  was 
thought  more  eligible. 

Section  XXVI. 

(a)  Tiridates  was  brother  to  Vologeses,  the  Parthian  kin^. 
See  Annals,  xii.  s.  5 1;  and  book  xiii.  s.  37  and  41 . 

(6)  Archelaus  was  king  of  Cappadocia.  See  Annals,  ii. 
8.  43. 

(c)  Pfaarasmanes  has  been  often  mendoned  as  king  of  ZbC' 
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riai  PolemoiH  king  of  Pontu»;  Aristobulus  king  (^  Armenia 
Mnon  and  Aotiochus  of  Commagene», 
(d)  See  Annals,  xii.  s.  45. 

S£0TIOM  XXVII. 
(a)  For  Laodicea,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

SxcTioN  XXVIIL 

(a}  Suetonius  says,  Nero  strnck  off  the  supernumerary 
randwfartw,  and,  to  make  them  some  oomp^satipn  for  the 
delay  of  their  hopes,  assigned  them  posts  of  honour  in  the 
legions.  In  Neron.  s.  1 5. 

(d)  The  sum,  by  way  of  penalty  for  a  frivolous  and  vexa- 
tious appeal,  was  one  third  of  the  money  in  dispute  between 
the  parties.  The  words  of  the  law  were,  Maertor^  nfirovocetj 
in  efu€tnodi  tertiam  eaverg  debet^  quanti  cauaa  uttimata  est, 

(r>  The  people  of  Mauritania. 

(cf)  For  an  account  of  Vibius  Crispus,  an  advocate  who  ac- 
cumulated immense  riches,  see  the  Dialogue  concerning 
Oratory,  s.  8. 

Section  XXIX. 

(a)  Petronius  Turpilianus,  during  his  consulship  was  the 
author  of  a  law  called  Lex  Fetronia^  by  whioh  the  master  was 
no  longer  at  ^berty,  at  his  will  and  pleasure,  to  compel  any 
of  his  sieves  to-fight  the  wild  beasts;  but  a  just  ground  of 
complaint  appearing  before  the  proper  magistrate,  that  mode 
of  punishment  was  enforced.  Dominie  fioteaiae  ablaut  eet  ad 
beatiae  defiugnandaa  euo  arbitrio  eervoe  tradendi.  Qblaio  ta*' 
menjudiei  eervoy  eijuetaeU  domifd  querela^  aicpmut  tradttur. 
Digest.  Bb.  xlvtii.  tit.  8.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  decree, 
called  the  TurfdUan  Decree^  by  which  all,  who  began  a  prose- 
cution, and  either  harassed  the  defendant  by  delays,  or  aban- 
doned the  cause,  were  subjected  to  heavy  penalties.  Two  re- 
gulations so  just,  that  it  is  wonderful,  says  Brotier,  how  they 
escaped  the  notice  of  Tacitus. 

(b)  For  the  inactivity  and  unwarlike  spirit  of  Aulus  Di- 
dius,  see  Annals,  xii.  s.  40;  and  Life  of  Agricola,  s.  14. 
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(c)  For  the  Silures,  see  the  Geographical  Tsdile. 
(df)  Mona,  now  Angleeey. 

Section  XXX. 
(a)  For  aii  account  of  the  Druids»  see  Caesar's  Commen- 
taries. 

Section  XXXL 
(a)  Prasutagus,  king  of  the  Icenians.  See  the  Geographi- 
cal Table.   The  outrages  committed  by  the  Romans  are 
strongly  painted  by  the  late  Mr.  Glover»  after  hu  master  Ta- 
citus. 

Section  XXXII. 

(a)  The  world  at  that  time'  was  overcast  by  the  gloom  of 
superstition.  Hie  Romans  often  knew  how  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it;  but  the  Barbarians  in  tUs  instance  had  the  ad- 
vantage. 

(b)  Houses  seemed  to  be  inverted  in  the  water;  but  the 
laws  of  optics  were  not  considered  by  the  Britons.  In  their 
minds  every  thing  was  a  prognostic. 

Section  XXXIII. 

(a)  London,  even  at  that  time,  was  the  seat  of  trade  and 
commerce.  If  it  has  gone  on  increasing  for  abovie  1700  years, 
till  it  is  now  become  the  greatest  city  in  the  world»  it  is  be- 
cause industry  has  been  proteoted  by  a  constitution»  which 
has  improved  during  the  whole  time»  and  is  now  the  wonder 
and  the  envy  of  surrounding  nations. 

Qi)  Verulanum»  now  Verulum  near  Sf.  AlbanBj  in  Hert* 
fordMre,  The  great  Bacon  has  made  the  name  immortal. 

Section  XXXV. 
(a)  Dio  has  put  into  the  mouth  of  Boadicea  a  long»  a  te- 
dious» and  enervate  speech. 
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Sbction  XXXVII. 
(a)  According  to  Camden,  the  camp  of  the  second  legion 
was  in  Mwmoutfuhirei  at  a  place  called,  hj  the  Britons,  Kabr 
Lhbion,  Urb*  LegumUy  the  city  of  the  legions.  The  place 
where  this  battle  was  fought  is  not  ascertained;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Suetonius  had  collected  his  forces  from  all  quarters. 

Section  XXXVIU. 
(a)  Thert  is  reason  to  infer  finom  a  passage  io  the  His- 
\pTjj  book  L  s.  59,  that  the  eight  auxiliary  cohorts  were  Ba- 
tavtans. 

SXCTION  XL. 

(a)  Antonius  Primus  will  be  seen,  in  the  History  of  Taci* 
tus,  acting  the  part  of  an  able  general. 

(b)  The  man  who  thinks  poverty  the  worst  of.  evils,  will 
not  be  long  before  he  thinks  honesty  a  ragged  virtue.  Seneca 
has  left  a  very  different  maxim,  ^f  vU  vacarc  ammoj  out 
pauper  m«  oporiet%  aut  fiaMfieri  HndlU.  Epist^  xviii. 

(c)  The  Cornelian  law  was  enacted  by  Cornelius  Sylla  the 
dictator,  ifho  made  banishment  to  an  island  the  sentence  to. 
be  passed  on  all  who  should  suppress  a  true  will,  or.  forge  a 
£Use  one.  It.  appears  however  in  the  History,  book  ii.  s.  86, 
that  Antonius  was  only  expelled  the  senate. 

Sbction  XLI. 
(a).  That  imnisbment  was  either  exiU^  relegation  to  an 
island,  or  degradation  from  the  offender's  rank.  Onrnee  erdm 
calumniatoree  exility  vel  inetUa  relegaHone^  aut  ordmU  ande* 
eione  fttitdri  filacuit.  See  JuBus  Paulus,  De  Ibjuriisi  leg.  xi. 

Sbction  XLII. 

(a)  Slaves  were  in  the  habit  of  saving  money  in.oider  to 
purchase  their  freedom.  See  tl^  case  of  Paris  the  comedian, 
book  xiii.  s.  37.  See  also  Seneca,  epist.  Ixxx. 

(0  Caius  Cassius  has  been  menUoned  to  his  honour,  book 
xii.  s.  12. 
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of  the  emperors»  and  the  rapacity  of  their  ftvouriteS)  effect 
tually  drained  the  Mrarium^  and  impoYerisbed  the  state. 

Section  XXXI. 

(a)  This  amp)iitheatre  was  built  entirely  with  wood.  Sue- 
tonius says  it  was  completed  within  the  jrear;  and  that  Nero» 
in  the  public  spectacles  which  he  exhibited^  gave  orders  that 
none  of  the  combatants  should  be  slain,  not  even  the  crimi- 
nals employed  upon  that  occasion.  Suet,  in  Neron.  s.  12.  See 
Pliny,  lib.  xvi.  s.  4kO. 

(fi)  A  tax  on  all  commodities  exposed  to  sale  was  imposed 
by  Augustus,  in  the  consulship  of  Metellus  and  Nerva,  A. 
U.  C«  7 $5.  Dio  says  it  was  at  first  the  fiftieth  penny,  but  we 
find  that  in  time  the  sum  was  doubled. 

Section  XXXII. 

(a)  This  was  Aulus  Plautius,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, made  the  first  descent  on  Britain.  See  the  Life  of 
Agricola. 

(6)  Lipsius  and  other  commentators  are  of  opinion,  that 
what  is  here  called  a  {preign  superstition^  was  the  Chrbtian 
religion. 

(c)  Suetonius  tells  us,  that  Claudius  put  to  death  the  two 
Julias,  the  daughters  of  Drusus  and  Germanicus,  without  any 
proof  of  gmlt,  and  without  so  much  as  hearing  them  in  their 
defence,  A.  U.  C.  796.  Suet  in  Claud,  s.  29. 

Section  XXXIII. 
(a)  See  this  book,  s.  1 . 

Section  XXXIV. 
(a)  Corvinus  Messala  was  joint  consul  with  Augustus,  A. 
U.  C.  723.  For  more  of  him,  see  the  Dialogue  concerning 
Qratory. 

Section  XXXVI. 
(a)  This  mode  of  punbhment  was  established  by  ancient 
usage.  Livy  relates,  that  the  cohorts,  which  had  lost  their 
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colours»  were  obliged  to  remain  on  the  outside  of  the  camp» 
without  their  tents,  and  were  found  in  that  condition  by  Va- 
lerius Maximus  the  dictator.  Cohorte*^  que  ngna  amiierantj 
extra  vallum  sine  tentoriia  deatitutaa  invenit  dictator  Valeriua 
Maximua.  Livy,  lib.  x.  s.  4. 

Section  XXXVII. 
(a)  S^e  the  Geographical  Table. 
lb)  For  the  Hyrcamans,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

Section  XXXIX. 

(a)  For  Trebizonde,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  Lipsius  says»  this  castle  is  mentioned  by  no  other  an- 
cient author. 

(c)  See  the  Geographical  Table* 

(d)  For  the  Anote»)  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

Section  XLII. 

(a)  For  this  man,  Suillius,  see  Annals,  iv.  s.  31;  Aiinals, 
xi.  s.  i.  ' 

(b)  For  the  Cincian  law  against  the  venality  of  oraiors,  see 
Annals,  xi.  s.  5  and  7. 

(c)  This  was  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus.  Seneca 
was  accused  of  an  intrigue  with  her,  and  banished  by  Clau- 
dius to  the  isle  of  Corsica,  A.  U.  C.  794.  He  was  recalled  by 
the  influence  of  ^grippina.  Annals,  xii.  s.  8. 

(d)  The  charge  of  usury,  with  which  the  memory  of  Se- 
neca is  loaded,  rests  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Dio.  By  that 
historian  we  are  told  that,  the  philosopher  had  placed  im« 
mense  sums  at  interest  in  Britain,  and,  by  his  vexatious  and 
unrelenting  demands  of  payment,  was  the  cause  of  insurrec- 
tions among  the  Britons.  Dio's  veracity  has  been  questioned, 
but  the  passage  in  Tacitus  gives  some  colour  to  the  charge. 

Section  XLIII. 

(a)  Quintus  Fomponius  has  been  mentioned  before;  An- 
nals, vi.  s.  18.  For  the  death  of  Sabina  Poppaea,  see  Annals, 
xi,  s.  3. 

(6)  For  the  Baleares,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 
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Sectim  XLIV. 

(a)  In  tliifl  account  of  tho  rdorym^  ptsaion»  of  lonrors^  Ta^ 
citus  seems  lo  ha¥e  had  kis  ejro  en  the  passage  in  Terences 

In  amore  h»c  omnia  insunt  vitia:  injuriae^ 
Suspiciones,  inimicitix»  inducise» 
Bellum,  pax  pursum. 

EuinjcH.  act.  i.  s.  14. 

(b)  He  was  sent  intabanishmemu  HtsCoiy»  ir.  s.  44. 

SscTioirXLV. 

(a)  Probably  the  same  who  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  763. 

(b)  Her  mother  Peppaea  has  been  mentioned^  Annals,  zi. 
s.  1  and  2. 

(c)  The  name  of  the  son  was  Rufiiius  Crispinus,  who^  we 
are  told  bf  Sttetomus>  waa  thrown  mto  the  sea  by  or^er  of 
Nero,  because  he  was  reported  to  act  among  his  play-fellows 
the  part  of  a  general  or  an  emperor.  Suet,  in  Neron.  s.  35. 
Otho,  who  succeeded  so  well  with  Poppaea,  was  afterwards 
emperor. 

Section  XLVII. 

(a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(b)  Broder  says,  now  Fiila  Bellord  and  Villa  Feros/iij  near 
the  gate  called  Salara, 

Section  XLVIII. 
(a)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

Section  L. 
(a)  The  oppressions  exercised  by  this  class  of  men  are 
often  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  Livy»  and  other  Soman  bis^ 

torians. 

Section  LI. 
(a)  See  Montesquieu  on  this  subject,  Spirit  of  Laws,  book 
xiii.  ch.  19, 
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SkcimMr  LfiL 
(«)  SulpknQ8  Caoneiifius,  witii  his  8on,  wat>  afiiorwArcb  put 
to  death  by  Nero.  See  Appendix  t»  ti<i  .xvkh.  hooLof  the 
Annato. 

Section  LIII. 

(a)  DnisuS}  the  fathered  Gevmamcus,  died  in  Germany 
A.  U.  C.  745.  He  had  fini^ed  a  caattlyaa  mentiittiBd  Annals, 
ii.  s.  8;  and  to pretentthe  o¥ttHldiWkfg^<of  theRlaiifci i^hich 
often  deluged  ^e  adjacem  parts  of  Gaul}- he  laid  thft  plah  of 
a  strong  bank,  by  vhich  the  waters  urouidlniwbeeh  thix>im 
into  a  different  course,  and  discharged*  tiM^  tile  lafcesinofiT 
the  Zuyder-Zee,  This  great  work  was  at  length  finished  by 
Paulinus  Pompeius. 

(d)  The  Arari%  now  the  Soanr.  Brotier  observes»  Aat  this 
great  undertaking,  tending  to  communicate  the  Medifeenti* 
nean  and  the  Ocean,  often  attempted^and  M  often  afastadpnedi 
was  at  length  accomplished,  to  the  immortal  glory  of  Lewis 
XIV.  That  imperial  work,  worthy  of  a  king,  is  now  called 
the  Royal  Canaly  or  the  Canal  oiLanguedoc, 

Section  LIV. 

(a)  For  the  Frisians,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

(Jb)  Pliny  the  elder  says,  that  Pompey's  theatre  was  large 
enough  to  hold  forty  thousand  men.  Pliny»  lib>  xzxvL  s.  15. 

(c)  Thei  Gemiads  had  no  idea  of  any  kind  of  public  spec» 
tacle  but  that  which  they  had  seen  ia  their  own  country. 
Msaners  of  the  G^mans,  s.  24. 

Section  LV. 

(a)  The  country  into  which  the  eruption  was  made,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  land  between  Weael  and  Buaaeldor/,  The 
Ansibarians,  before  they  were  expelled  by  the  Chaucians, 
inhabited  between  the  river  Amhia  (the  Ema)  and  the  Rhine. 

(b)  The  revolt  of  the  Cheruscans,  in  which  Varus  and  his 
three  legions  perished.  Annals,  book  i?  s.  10. 

(c)  For  the  Chamavians,  the  Tubantes,  and  Usipians,  see 
the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  s.  32  and  33. 
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THE  annals: 


Sbctioh  I. 

(a)  THIS  was  Marcus  Junius  SilahuS)  the  Hon  of  Jumus 
Silanus  and  Mvailia.  Lepida,  the  grand-daughter  of  Augustus. 
See  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  55,  56  and  57. 

(6)  Sec  Annals,  xii.  s.'5/  and  65.  '  ^'^ 

'  SiCTION  III. 

(o)  Nero's  passion  for  the  elegant  arts,  had  he  knoVn  how 
to  restrain  itii^ithin  due  bounds,  might  have  b^en  ^btuii- 
'  worthf  of  a  prince;  but  we  shall  see  him  in  the  seqiiet  as  ri- 
diculous for  his  taste,  as  he  was  detestable  for  his  rices. 

Section  IV. 

(a)  See  the  trial  of  Valerius  Asiaticus  in  the  apartment  «f 
Claudius,  Aiinals,  xi.' s.  ^. 

(d)  This  speech  gave  universal  satisfaction.  It  was,  probt- 
blj,  written  by  Seneca.  While  it  promised  a  reign  of  mode- 
ration, it  served  to  give  the  young  prince  a  lesson  on  the 
trde  and  populiu*  arts  of  government.  Dio  tells  us,  that  the 
senate  ordered  it  to  be  engraved  on  a  pillar  of  solid  silver, 
and  to  be  publicly  read  every  year  at  the  time  when  the  con- 
suls entered  on  their  magistracy.  Dio,  lib.  Ixi. 
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Section  V. 
(a)  This  corrupt  practice,  which  was  nothing  less  than 
open  bribery,  was  established  by  law  in  the  reign  of  Claudius* 
Annals,  xi.  s.  33. 

Section  VII. 

(a)  Afpippa  was«  king  of  Jud»a;  Antiochus,  of  Comma- 
gene.  See  the.  Geographical  Table. 

(d)  The  Lesser  Armenia  was  on  this  side  of  the  Euphrates. 
See  the  Geographital  Table.  Aristobulus  was  the  son  of 
Herod,  who  formeriy , reigned  in  CholtU. 

(c)  For  the  country  called  Sophene,  see  the  Geographical 
Table. 

Section  VIII. 
(a)  Se^  the  Geographical  Table. 

Section  XL 
(a)  For  Plautius  Lateranus,  see  Annals^  xi.  s.  36. 

Section  XIL 
.  (a)  Apt^  was  a  purchased  slave  from  Asia.  Suetonius  says 
that  Nero,  being  at  one  time  determined  to  marry  her,  sub- 
oriie4  ,ae?eral  men  of  consular  rank  to  awear  that  she  was 
of  royal  descent  Suet,  in  Neron.  s.  38. 
Qi)  Otho,  afterwards  emperor. 

Section  XIIL 
(a)  Ann«us  Serenus  was  high  in  the  esteem^and  friend* 
ship  of  Seneca,  as  appears,  epist.  IxiiL 

Section  XIV. 
(a)  Pallas  was  the  person  who  prevailed  on  Claudius  to 
contract  an  incestuous  marriage  with  his  niece  Agrippina. 
.From  that  time  his  influence  was  beyond  all  bounds.  Sueto- 
nius says  he  was  the  prince's  treasurer:  Pallantem  a  rationi" 
bus.  The  decree  of  the  senate  in  honour  of  this  insolent 
freedman  has  been  mentioned.  Annals,  xii.  s.  53,  and  note 
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(b).  Suetonius  says,  that  Pallas  and  Nardssus  plundered  the 
public  with  such  violent  rapacity,  that  Claudius  at  length 
complained  of  the  impoverished  state  gf  his  exchequer,  when 
it  was  archly  said,  his  coffers  would  6(  fuU  enoughj  \fhi%  two 
/reedmen  would  take  him  into  /lartnerahi/i.  Suet,  in  Claud,  s. 
38.  The  dismission  of  such  a  man  from  court,  and  all  his 
employments,  was  a  fatal  blow  to  Agrippina.  The  speech  in 
which  she  gives  vent  to  her  indignation  is  finely  imitated  by 
Racine>  in  his  tragedy  of  Britannicus: 

Pallas  n'emporte  pas  tout  Tappui  d'Agrippine 
Le  ciel  m'en  laisse  assez  pour  venger  ma  mine. 
Le  fils  de  Claudius  commence  i,  ressentir 
Des  crimes,  dont  je  n'ai  que  le  seul  repentir. 
Pirai,  n'en  doutez  point,  le  montrer  a  Tarm^e; 
Plundre  aux  yeux  des  soldats  son  enfance  opprim^e; 
Leur  fiedre,  d  mon  exemple,  expier  leur  erreur. 
On  verra,  d'un  cot6,  le  fils  d'un  eropereur 
Redemandant  la  foi  jur6e  a  sa  famille; 
£t  de  Germanicus  on  attendra  la  fille: 
De  I'autre,  Ton  verra  le  fils  d*  JEnobarbus, 
Appuy6  de  Seneque,  et  du  tribun  Burrhus; 
.   Qui  tous  deux,  de  I'exil  rappell6s  par  moi-m6me, 
Partagent  a  mes  yeux  I'autorit^  supreme. 
De  nos  crimes  communs  je  veux  qu'on  soit  instruit; 
On  s^aura  les  chemins  par  oH  je  Tai  conduit. 
J'avoilrsu  les  rumours  les  plus  injurieuses: 
Je  confpsserai  tout,  exils,  assassinats, 
Poison  m^tne     ....... 

Section  XV. 
(a)  The  Saturnalia  began  on  the  seventeenth  of  Decem- 
ber, aiid  lasted  fifteen  days.  Horace  says  to  his  slave,  who 
wants  to  exercise  the  equaUty  allowed  during  the  festival, 

Age,  libertate  Decembri, 


Quando  ita  majores  voluerunt,  utere;  nam. 
(A)  In  this  play  of  Who  shall  be  King?  the  boys  threw  dice 
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where  the  senators,  the  knightsi  and  the  comuuMiaity  were 
mixed  in  a  promiscuous  concourse.  Afterwards  ia  the  con- 
sulship of  Cinna  and  Messala,  A.  U.  C.  757»  the  senators  and 
knights  had  a  place  assigned  at  the  spectacle  of  the  O'rcM, 
where  they  sat  apart  from  the  filebeiaruy  but  without  aOy  dis- 
tinction between  their  own  two  orders.  Claudius  allotted 
proper  places  for  the  senators.  Soet.  in  Claud,  s.  31.  It  re- 
maned for  Nero  to  take  care  of  the  equestrian  order.  Suet, 
in  Neron.  s.  1 1 . 

(c)  Suetonius  says»  Nem  engaged  fiwr  hundred  sanntcurs^ 
and  six  hundred  Roman  knights,  some  of  them  of  fiir  fbrtirae 
and  character»  to  «iter  the  lists  as  gladiators,  and  entoutttet 
the  wild  beasts.  He  also  invited  the  y^stal  virgifts  to  nbe  tlie 
wrestlers,  because,  as  he  said,  .at  Olympia  thge  piieittteBS^of 
Ceres  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  seeing  that  diversion. 
Suet,  in  Neron.  s.  12.  See  Annals,  xiv.  s.  15;  and  notes  (a) 
and  (6).  See  Juvenal,  sat.  vi.  ver.  845;  sat.  viii.  ver.  194. 

Section  XXXV» 
(a)  For  Silanus  Torquatus,  see  the  Genealogical  TaUe, 
No.  61. 

Section  XXXVII. 

(a)  Suetonius  tella  us,  that  Nero  frequently  supped  kt  pub- 
lic, either  in  the  Field  of  Mars,  or  the  Circus,  attended  at  ta- 
ble by  the  common  harlots  of  the  city,  or  from  Syria.  When 
he  went  down  the  Tiber  to  Ostia,  or  coasted  along  the  bay 
of  Baiae,  booths,  with  all  conveniences  for  drinking  and  de* 
bauchery,  were  ranged  on  the  margin  of  the  sea,  while  ladies 
of  pleasure  stood  like  sirens,  to  invite  the  passengers  from 
their  ships.  Suet,  in  Neron.  s.  27. 

(6)  The  lake  of  Agrippa  was  in  the  gardens  adjoining  to 
his  housof  near  the  Psmtheon. 

(c)  This  platform  was  constructed  by  a  great  number  of 
timbers  &stened  together,  and  left  to  float  on  the  water.  Lu* 
can  has  described  sUch  a  platform  with  a  tower  on  it^  Phar- 
sal.  lib.  iv.  ver.  17. 

(d)  Dio  has  given  an  account  of  Nerp's  marriage  with  Py- 
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tbfligoras»  and  also  of  his  taking  Sponis,  the  eonnchi  to  be 
his  wife.  See  Appendix  to  book  xvi.  s.  8. 

{e)  Juvenal  has  described  this  scene  of  impious  prostitu- 
tion; 


-  Dum  sedet  ilia  parato 


Flammeoloi  Tyriusque  palam  genialis  in  hortis 
Stemitur,  et  ritu  decies  centena  dabuntur 
Antiquo;  veniet  cum  signatoribus  auspex. 

Sat.  X.  ver.  333. 
Adom'd  with  bridal  pomp  she  sits  in  state, 
The  public  notaries  and.aruspex  wait; 
The  genial  bed  is  in  the  garden  drest; 
The  portion  paid,  and  every  rite  exprest, 
Which  in  a  Roman  marriage  is  profest. 

Drtden*s  Juvenal. 


} 


Section  XXXVIII. 
(a)  Suetonius  relates  the  fire  of  Rome,  and  has  no  doubt  of 
Nero's  guilt.  He  tells  us,  that  somebody  repeating  in  con* 
versation. 

When  I  am  dead  Utfirt  devour  the  vforldi 

Let  it  be,  said  Nero,  whiiat  I  am  livings  Ifia  iSrrt-  And  ac- 
cordingly, pretending  to  dislike  the  old  buildings,  and  the 
narrow  winding  of  the  streets,  he  set  fire  to  the  city  in  so 
barefaced  a  manner,  that  several  men  of  consular  rank  met 
Nero's  domestic  servants  with  torches  and  combustibles,  but 
did  not  dare  to  apprehend  them.  Suet,  in  Neron.  s.  38.  See 
Bio,  lib.  Ixii. 

(*)  Livy  observes,  that,  after  the  city  was  fired  by  the 
Gauls,  it  was  rebuilt  in  close,  narrow,  winding  streets.  See 
Livy,  lib.  y.  s.  55. 

Section  XXXIX. 
(a)  The  gardens  of  Maecenas  were  near  Mount  Esquiline. 
(6)  The  monuments  of  A|;rippa  were,  his  house,  his  gar- 
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dens,  his  baths,  and  the  Pantheon.  The  last  remains  at  this 
day. 

(c)  Nero's  gardens  joined  to  the  Vatican. 

(d)  Suetonius  says,  in  express  terms,  that  Nero  beheld  the 
conflagration  from  a  tower  on  the  top  of  Maecenas's  house, 
and,  being  highly  pleased  with  so  grand  a  sight,  went  to  his 
own  theatre,  and  in  his  scenic  dreiss  tuned  his  harp,  and  sung 
the  destruction  of  Troy.  Suet,  in  Neron.  s.  38. 

Section  XLI. 

(a)  Evander  was  originally  a  native  of  Arcadia  in  Greece. 
The  visit  of  Hercules  forms  a  beautiful  episode  in  Virgil's 
JEneid,  book  viii. 

(J>)  For  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  see  Livy,  lib.  i.  s*  13. 

(r)  The  palace  of  Numa  was  on  Mount  Palatine,  afterwards 
the  mansion  of  Augustus,  near  the  temple  of  Vesta,  where 
the  vestal  virgins  watched  the  perpetual  fire.  See  Horace, 
lib.  i.  ode  2. 

((/)  The  fourteenth  of  the  calends  of  July,  or  the  eigh- 
teenth of  June.  This  is  confirmed  by  Livy,  who  says,  lib.  vi. 
s.  l,that  the  battle  at  AUia  was  fought  on  the  15th  of  the 
calends;  and  book  v.  s.  41,  he  says  the  victorious  Gauls  en-> 
tered  Rome  on  the  following  day. 

Section  XLIL 

(a)  According  to  Suetonius,  Nero  turned  the  public  cala- 
n^ity  to  his  own  private  advantage.  He  promised  to  remove 
the  bodies  that  lay  amidst  the  ruins,  and  to  clear  the  ground 
at  his  own  ^xpence.  By  that  artifice  he  secured  all  the  re- 
maining property  of  the  unhappy  sufferers  for  his  own  use. 
To  add  to  his  ill-gotten  store,  he  levied  contributions  in  the 
provinces,  and  by  those  means  collected  an  immense  sum. 
Suet,  in  Neron.  s.  38.  Brotier  has  given  an  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  the  new  palace,  vol.  ii.  p.  490,  4to  edit. 

(J>)  The  Lake  Avemus  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baiae, 
now  Lago  Avemo, 

(c)  Now  Paludi  Pontine^  in  the  territory  of  Rome. 
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Sectiok  XLIII. 

(a)  Strabo  says,  that  by  an  ordinance  of  Augustus,  no  new- 
built  house  was  to  be  more  than  seventy  feet  high.  Trajan 
afterwards,  according  to  Aurelius  Victor,  fixed  the  elevation 
at  sixty  feet.  The  rule  prescribed  by  Nero  cannot  now  be 
Imown. 

(A)  We  are  told  by  Suetonius,  that  Nero  introduced  a  new 
model  for  building  in  the  city,  and,  by  porticos  and  piazzas 
before  the  front,  contrived,  in  case  of  fire,  to  hinder  the 
fiames  from  spreading.  In  Neron.  s.  16. 

(c)  Vitruvius  says,  that  the  Alban  and  Gabian  stone  was 
not  the  hardest,  but  it  resisted  fire;  while  the  stone  from  other 
quanies  was  apt,  when  heated,  to  crack,  and  fly  off  in  fri^- 
m'ents.  Vitruvius,  lib.  ii.  cap.  7. 

(d)  Brotier  observes,  that  by  a  law  of  the  Twelve  Tables, 
a  space  of  something  more  than  two  feet  was  to  be  left  be- 
tween all  new-built  houses. 

(e)  It  is  known,  says  Brotier,  from  the  experience  of  me- 
dical people,  that  at  Rome  there  are  more  patients,  during 
the  summer,  in  the  wide  parts  of  the  city,  which  lie  open  to 
the  sun,  than  in  the  narrow  places,  where  the  inhabitants  are 
shaded  from  the  intense  heat. 

Section  XLIV. 

(a)  The  beds  on  which  the  gods  and  goddesses  were  ex- 
tended at  all  public  festivals,  were  called  Lectiatemia.  See 
Livy,  lib.  v.  s.  13. 

(6)  Brotier  observes,  that  the  Jews,  in  that  period  of  time, 
were  guilty  of  great  enormities;  and  the  distinction  between 
them  and  the  Christians  not  being  understood,  all  were  con- 
sidered in  the  same  light,  despised  an^  hated  by  the  Romans. 

(c)  This  was  the  first  persecution  of  the  Christians.  Nero, 
the  declared  enemy  of  human  kind,  waged  war  agunst  a  reli- 
{^on,  which  has  unce  diffused  the  light  of  truth,  and  human- 
ized the  savages  of  Europe.  It  is  true,  as  Suetonius  relates, 
that  Claudius  banished  the  Jews,  who  were  raising  seditious 
tumults,  at  the  instigation  of  one  Chrxstus..  That  name,  it 
is  almost  needless  to  observe,  cannot,  at  least  ought  not  to  be 

Vol.  II.  3  I 
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confounded  with  Jbsus  Christ;  who,  it  was  well  known  at 
Home,  had  sufifered  ul^der  Pontius  Pilate^  in  the  rei|^  of  Ti- 
berius. Chbj£9TUS,  Brotier  observes^  was  not  an  uncofnpiQii 
name  amcmg  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  When  the.  Jews  yrqirp 
ordered  by  Claudius  to  depaxt  from  Rome,  al)  of  tl|at  natioo, 
who  professed  themselves  followers  of  Christ,  weret  with*^ 
out  distinction,  included  ii^  the  number.  The  edict  of  ,thQ  em- 
peror was  not  pointed  against  the  Christians*  Nerg  appears 
to  be  the  first  that  attacked  them  as  the  professora  of  ^  oew 
religion;  and  when  such  a  man  as  Tacitua  palls  it  a  dangeroi» 
superstition,  exidaMUa  mtteratitioy  it  must  be  alloyfed»  that» 
indirectly,  an  apology  is  made  for  Nero.  But  for  Tacitus,  who 
had  opportunities  for  a  fair  enquiry,  and  ability  to  know  and 
decide,  what  excuse  can  be  offered?  Thq  vices  of  the  Jews 
were  imputed  to  the  Christians  without,  discrimination,  and 
Tacitus  suffered  himself  to  be  hurried  away  by  the  tprrent  of 
popular  prejudice.  And  yet  we  find  that  his  friend  Pliny,  du* 
ring  his  adninistration  in  the  province  of  Bithynia,  thought 
and  acted  with  moderation.  The  .Christians  were  usuler  a  .pror 
secution;  Pliny,  in  his  character  of  proconsular  goyernort 
was  in  doubt  how  to  proceed.  He  wrote  to  the , emperor  Tirah 
jan  on  the  subject;  and  after  stating  that  the  real  Chriatiam 
were  not  to  be  f arced j  by  any  means  whatever ^  to  renounce  the 
articles  qf  their  beliefs  he  proceeds  to  the  sum  total  of  their 
guilt,  which  he  found  to  be  as  follows:  They  met  on  a  stated 
day  before  it  was  light,  and  addressed  themselves  in  a  prayer 
or  hymn  to  Christ,  as  to  a  God,  binding  themselves  by  a 
solemn  oath,  not  for  any  wicked  purpose,  but  never  to  cpm- 
mit  any  /raudy  thefi^  or  adultery;  never  to  faU\fy  their  word^ 
nor  deny  a  trust  reposed  in  them;  after  which  it  was  their  cus- 
tom to  separate,  and  then  re-assemble  to  eat  their  meal  toge-i 
ther,  in  a  manner  perfectly  harmless  and  inoffensive.  They 
desisted,  «ays  Pliny,  from  this  custom,  after  my  edict»  issued 
according  to  your  order,  against  the  holding  of  any  assemblioa 
whatever.  Affirmabant  hanc  fuisse  summam  vel  culfi£  «kit,  vel 
errorisy  quod  cssent  soHti  stato.  die  ante  lucem  convenircy  car* 
mengue  ChrisCOy  quasi  Deo,  dicere  secum  invieem;  segue  sacra^ 
mento  non  in  scelus  aliguody  obstringere%  sed  neJurtOj  tic  iatrO' 
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cima^  ne  adulttria  committer ent$  ne  Jidem  fallercnt^  ne  defion- 
turn  a/ifieUati  abnegarent:  gtdbuB  fieracHa  morem  sibi  diaceden- 
di  /td99€y  rurauaque  eotuHdi  ad  ca/dendum  dbum^  firomiscuum 
tamenj  et  innoxium;  quod  ifiaum  facere  deaiisae  /loat  edietum 
meumj  quo  aecundum  mandaia  tua  hetdtriaa  eaae  vetueram, 
Plin.  lib.  X.  ep.  97.  Such  is  the  account  of  the  religion,  which 
Tacitus  calls  a  fiermctoua  superstition.  Pliny  adds,  in  the 
same  letter,  that,  in  order  to  come  at  the  real  truth,  he  or- 
dered two  female  slaves  to  be  put  to  the  torture,  but  he  could 
discover  nothing  more  thana  rooted  and  excessive  superstition. 
Trajan,  in  his  answer  to  this  letter,' determines,  that  if  Chris- 
tians are  brought  before  the  governor,  and  proved  to  be  guilty, 
they  must  be  punished,  unless  they  renounce  their  errors, 
and  invoke  the  gods  of  Rome.  In  that  case  they  were  to  be 
pardoned,  notwithstanding  any  former  suspicion.  But  the 
emperor  says  to  his  minister,  <«  I  would  not  have  you  effi- 
caciously enter  into  any  enquiiies  c<:^nceming  them.'*  Pliny's 
letter,  Mr.  Melmoth  observes,  is  eMeemed  as  almost  the 
only  genuine  monument  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity,  relating 
to  the  times  immediately  succeeding  the  apostles,  being 
wrote  not  above  forty  years  after  the  death  of  Paul.  It  was 
preserved  by  the  Chris^ns  themselves,  as  a  clear  and  unsus- 
picious evidence  of  the  purity  of  their  doctrines.  It  is  theve- 
ibre  with  good  reason^  says  Brotier,  that  Tertullian,  in  a  strain 
of  exultation,  declares,  that  the  Christians,  <<  for  their  inno- 
^  ceoce,  their  fnrobity,  justice,  truth,  and  for  the  living  God, 
^  were  bamt  alive.  The  cruelty,  ye  persecutors!  is  all  your 
<<  oWni  the  glory  is  ours.'*  Pro  tantd  innocentidy  pro  tantd  firo^ 
bitattj  pro' JuatWdy  firo  viritacy  firo  Deo  vivo  eremamur:  Cm* 
de&iaa  v^atra;  gloria  eat  noatra. 

(d)  The  Jews,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  History,  book  v.  s.  5, 
were  charged  with  harbouring  a  sullen  aversion  towards  all 
mankind.  It  is  unnecessary  to  vindicate  the  Christian  religion 
from  that  imputation. 

(e}  Juvenal  alludes,  with  his  usual  indignation,  to  the  bar* 
barous  cruelties  described  by  Tacitus.  See  sat.  i.  ver.  155. 
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Sbctiom  XLVL 
(a)  For  Praeneste»  see  the  Geographical  Table. 
(d)  Sparticusy  a  gladiator,  kindled  up  the  Servile  War  A. 
U;  C.  681. 

(c)  For  Formiaey  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

Section  XLVII. 
(a)  For  Placentia,  see  the  Geographical  Table« 

Sbctioh  L. 
(a)  Fetiitts  Rufus  has  been  mentioned  lo  his  honour^  An- 
nalsyxiy.  8.  51. 
(6)  Agrippina,  Nero's  murdered  mother. 

SXCTIOK  LII. 

(a)  Lucius  Silanusi  the  son  of  Marcus  Junius  Silanus.  See 
the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  59. 

(d)  Cains  Cassius,  banished  to  Sardinia  A.  U.  C.  818.  See 
AnnalS)  book  xii.  s.  1 1  and  12. 

Skctioh  LVI. 
(a)  The  weakness  here  imputed  to  Lucan,  cannot  be  read 
by  any  man  who  has  a  respect  for  genius,  and  the  true  dig- 
nity of  the  human  character,  without  emotions  of  pity  and  re- 
gret. But,  perhaps,  without  any  studied  comment,  the  case 
admits  a  plain  and  obvious  apology.  Two  eminent  men  (Na- 
talia and  Scevinus)  had  been  taken  into  custody.  At  the  a^hi 
{/  the  rack  their  resolutitm  failedy  and  they  discovered  their 
accomplices.  Lucan  knew  that  the  same  engine  of  cruelty 
was  ready  for  himself  and  his  two  friends,  Quinctianus  and 
Senecio.  All  three  were  tempted  by  a  promise  of  pardiMi, 
and  they  endeavoured  to  earn  it  by  making  discoveries.  Lu- 
can might  think  that  his  mother,  a  woman  who  boasted  nei- 
ther rank  nor  fortune,  would  not,  among  a  great  number  of 
during  conspirators,  be  deemed  an  object  worthy  of  notice; 
and,  besides,  the  terrors  of  the  rack  may  conquer  the  most 
heroic  mind.  When  the  executioner  appears  with  his  tortur- 
ing engines,  it  is  no  longer  the  moment  of  courage.  He  who 
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bk  the  ranks  of  war  is  ready  to  bee  every  danger,  may  ^rink 
Iran  the  pangs  prepared  for  him  in  a  dungeon»  where  he 
must  su^er  under  a  villain's  hand,  unseen»  unpitied»  unap- 
plAuded.  When  Fekon»  who  stabbed  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham  at  PcMtsmouth»  was  examined  before  the  privy  council» 
the  bishop  of  London  said  to  him,  If  you  wiU  not  tortft—i  you 
fnuMt  go  to  the  rack.  The  man  replied»  If  it  must  be  so,  I 
know  not  whom  I  may  accuse;  perhaps  some  Lord  at  this 
board.  Sound  sense»  says  Judge  Foster,  in  the  mouth  of  an 
enthusiast  and  a  rufiian!  In  the  same  distress»  the  same 
hurry  and  perturbation  of  spirit,  Lucan  mentioned  his  mo- 
ther. He  might  think  that  she  was  not  of  consequence  to 
provoke  resentment;  and  the  event  shewed»  if  he  thought  so» 
that  his  conclusion  was  right  Nero  affected  to  forget  her. 
She  and  Seneca's  wife  were  suffered  to  live.  For  these  rea- 
sons, the  conduct  of  Lucan  may  admit  of  some  extenuation; 
more  especially»  when  he  had  before  his  eyes  the  example 
of  senators,  and  men  of  consular  rank.  But  a  late  writer 
thinks  he  has  discovered  a  better  ground  of  defence.  He  de- 
nies the  &ct,  and  says,  Tacitus  has  adopted  a  gross  calumny^ 
invented  by  Nero  to  vilify  the  object  of  his  envious  abhorrence. 
But  it  may  be  asked,  if  Nero  framed  the  story,  is  it  probable 
that  a  writer,  who  wages  an  incessant  war  against  evil  men 
and  evil  deeds»  would  have  descended  to  be  the  accomplice 
of  a  tyrant?  Tacitus,  through  the  whole  of  his  narrative,  has 
done  ample  justice  to  all  who  died  with  glory;  to  Epichari?, 
the  enfranchised  slave,  who  displayed  her  constancy,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  keenest  torture;  to  Seneca»  who  left  an  example 
of  unshaken  virtue;  to  Subrius  Flavins,  whose  last  words  to 
Nero  were,  <<  I  hated  you  when  you  became  a  coachman,  a 
<<  comedian,  and  an  incendiary;"  to  Sulpidus  Asper,  the  cen- 
turion; and,  above  all,  to  Lucan  himself,  who  died  with  un- 
daunted courage,  repeating  a  passage  from  his  own  poem. 
Let  it  also  be  remembered,  that  when  Lucan's  father  suffered 
death  in  the  following  year,  Tacitus  says,  that  the  son  reflect- 
ed the  highest  honour  on  the  father;  grande  adjumentum  cla* 
ritudinis.  The  writer  who  has  treated  Lucan  with  so  much  can- 
dour» would  neither  adopt  nor  invent  a  calumny,  to  brand  his 
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name  in  the  page  of  histoiy.  But  to  conclude  this  long  note:  It 
iaby  no  means  probable»  that  Tacitus,  who  .wrotein  die  veign 
of  Trajan,  not  much  more  than  thirty  years  ^er  the  death 
of  Lucan,  would  haaard  a  glaring  fidsehood  in  the  &ce  4^  Ids 
contemporaries;  and  it  is  less  probablcy  that  Mr.  Hayl^,  at 
the  distance  of  more  than  1730  years,  should  be  better  in- 
formed than  the  great  historian,  who  lived  at  the^ery  time 
of  the  transaction.  See  Poems,  by  William  Haley,  Esq.  to!» 
ill.  p.  306. 

SSCTIOH  LX. 

(a)  This  was  Seneca's  yilla,  called  ^^amentanumf  wlHch  he 
mentions,  epist.  ex.  and  also  dr.  in  Mmentanum  meumjugi. 

Section  LXIII. 
(a)  For  Ids  diet,  see  in  this  book,  s.  45. 

Sbctioit  LXIV. 
(a)  This  prison  was  culled  cicuta.  Seneca  says,  it  made 
Socrates  a  great  man:  Cicuta  magnum  Socratem  fecit,  Epist. 
siii. 

Sectioh  LXVIII. 
(a)  Statilia  Messalina  had  been  Nero's  third  wife.  See  the 
Genealogical  Table,  No.  39. 

SscTioir  LXX. 
(a)  The  commentators  point  out  different  passages  in  the 
Pharsalia,  but  all  depend  on  mere  conjecture.  Lipsius  thinks 
Uie  description  of  Lycidas,  at  the  point  of  death,  most  pro- 
bable. 

Ferrea  dum  puppi  rapidos  manus  inserit  uncos> 
Affixit  Lycidam:  mersus  foret  ille  profundo, 
Sed  prohibent  socil,  suspensaque  crura  retentant. 
Scinditur  avulsus;  nee  sicut  vulnere,  sanguis 
Emicuit  lentus:  ruptis  cadit  undique  venis, 
Discursusque  animae  dirersa  in  membra  meantis 
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Interceptus  aquis;  nuUius  vita  pcMmpti 
.   £9!  taQt&  dimis&a  yii;  pars  ultima  trunci 
Tradidit  m  Letum  vacuos  vitalibua  artus; 
Aut  tumidus  qui  pulmo  jacet,  qui  mcem  fenrent» 
Haeserunt  ibi  fata  diu»  luctataque  multiUm 
Hac  cum  parte  viri  vix  omnia  membra  tuknmt. 

Pbarsal.  Ub.  iii»  ver.  635. 

Other  critics  contend  for  the  follotring  lines: 

Sanguis  erantlkcrymde;  quaecumque  foramina  novit 
Humor,  ab  his  largus  manat  cruor;  ora  redundant, 
£t  patulae  nares;  sudor  rubet:  omnia  plenis 
Membra  fluunt  venis:  totum  est  pro  yulnere  corpus. 

PHAasAL.  ix.  ver.  811. 

Section  LXXI. 

(a)  Laurel  is  called  by  Pliny  the  elder,  the  door-keeper  of 
the  Caesars:  JarUtrix  CaMrum.  Lib.  xt.  s.  30. 

(b)  Virginius  was  a  rhetorician,  and  the  preceptor  of  Per- 
seus, the  satirist;  as  may  be  seen  in  the  Life  of  Perseus. 

(r)  Musonius  Rufus  was  a  teacher  of  philosophy.  See  An- 
nals, xiv.  s.  59. 

Section  LXXII. 

(a)  Petronius  Turpilianus  was  consul,  as  mentioned,  book 
xiy.  s.  29. 

(b)  Cocceius  Nerva,  afterwards  emperor. 

(c)  For  Nymphidius,  see  Appendix  to  Annals,  xvi.  s.  13; 
and  see  the  History,  book  i.  s.  5. 

Section  LXXUL 
(a)  Seneca,  the  philosopher,  had  two  brothers;  namely, 
Annaeus  Mela,  the  ^therof  Lucan,  and  Annaeus  Novatus, 
who  was  afterwards  adopted  by  Gallio,  and  took  that  name*— 
For  the  death  of  Mela,  see  Annals,  xvi.  s.  1 7. 
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Sbction  LXXIV. 

(a)  The  month  of  April  was  called  Neronius^  May  Clau- 
dittS)  and  June  Germanicus.  Annalsy  xri.  s.  12. 

(6)  For  an  account  of  Vindex»  see  the  Appendix  to  Annals, 
xvi.  p.  241. 

(c)  Augustus  was  deified  by  the  poets,  and  in  the  provinces; 
but  no  altars  were  erected  to  him  at  Rome  during  his  life. 
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Skctioh  I. 

(a)  THE  account  of  Dido'^  flight  from  Tjre  with  the  trea- 
sures of  her  huslMDd  SichaeuS)  to  avoid  the  fury  of  Pjgma- 
lion,  who  had  basdf  murdered  his  brother  for  the  sake  of  his 
riches,  is  finely  given  by  Virgil,  ^neid  i.  ver.  347. 

(d)  The  kings  of  Numidia,  and  the  African  princes  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Carthage,  were  enemies  to  the  infant  state 
founded  by  Dido. 

Hinc  Getulse  urbes»  genus  ins\iperabile  hello, 
£t  Numids  infra^ni  cingunt. 

ViRoiL,  lib.  iy.  verse  40. 

Section  II. 
(a)  The  Quinqennial  festival  was  established  by  Nero,  A. 
U.  C.  813.  Annals,  ziv.  s.  20. 

Sbgtiok  III. 

(a)  Suetonius  relates  the  whole  of  this  impostor's  decep- 
tion, and  the  chimerical  projects  of  Nero  in  consequence  of 
it.  InNeron.  s.  31. 

Vol.  III.  3  C 
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Section  IV. 
(a)  Nero  did  not  scruple  to  appear  upon  the  stage  amongst 
other  performers,  even  in  tlie  spectacles  presented  by  the 
magistrates.  He  sung  tragedies  masked,  the  vizors  of  the 
gods  and  goddesses  being  formed  into  a  resemblance  of  his 
own  iace.  Among  the  rest,  he  acted  Canace  in  Labour ^  OreM" 
tes  the  murderer  ofhU  Mother^  Oedifiut  blindtdfand  Hercules 
mad.  In  the  last  tragedy  a  soldier,  at  his  post  in  the  theatre, 
seeing  the  emperor  bound  with  chains  as  the  play  required, 
ran  to  his  assbtance.  Suet,  in  Neron.  s.  31.  See  also  the  same, 
s.  32,  23  and  34.  This  ridiculous  dis|day  of  talents,  beneath 
the  dignity  of  a  prince,  is  well  described  by  Racine  in  his  play 
of  Britannicus: 

Pour  toute  ambition,  pour  yertu  singuliere, 
11  excelle  d  conduire  un  char  dans  la  carriere; 
A  disputer  des  prix  indignes  de  ses  mains, 
A  se  donnerlui-m^me  en  spectacle  aux  Romains; 
A  venir  prodiguer  sa  voix  sur  un  th6fttre, 
A  reciter  des  chants  qu'il  veut  qu'on  idolatre. 

Act  iv.  scene  4. 

Racine's  play  was  performed  before  Lewis  XIV,  who  had 
before  that  time  mixed  in  the  dance  on  the  public  stage.  The 
picture  of  Nero's  folly  made  the  monarch  see  Himself,  and 
from  that  time  he  resolved  never  to  degrade  the  royal  cha- 
racter. 

Section  V. 
(a)  See  Suetonius  in  Neron.  s.  33. 

Section  VI. 
(a)  Suetonius  says,  he  married  Poppaea  twelve  days  after 
his  divorce  from  Octavia,  and,  notwithstanding  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  love,  killed  her  with  a  kick  when  she  was  big 
with  child,  only  because  she  took  the  liberty  to  chide  him  &r 
returning  late  from  the  chariot  race.  He  had  by  her  a  daugh- 
ter, called  Claudia  Augusta,  who  died  in  her  infancy.  Suet, 
in  Neron.  s.  35. 
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(b)  The  first  Romans  did  not  burn  their  dead,  but  interred 
them,  according  to  the  custom  of  other  nations.  Pliny  the 
elder  says,  that  the  practice  of  committing  the  dead  to  the 
funeral  pile,  was  not  introduced  till  it  was  known  that  the 
bodies  of  soldiers,  who  died  in  foreign  wars,  were  dug  up 
by  the  enemy,  and  exposed  to  ')>ublic  view.  And  yet  Plu- 
tarch, in  his  life  of  Numa,  observes  that  Numa  was  buried, 
pursuant  to  his  own  express  injunction,  directing  that  his 
body  should  not  be  committed  to  the  fiames;  which  shews 
that  burning  was  known  at  Rome  in  that  early  period.  The 
custom  of  burning  the  dead  was  held  in  abhorrence  by  seve- 
ral nations,  and,  according  to  Herodotus,  by  the  Persians  as 
well  as  the  ^Egyptians.  Notwithstanding  what  Plutarch  has 
said,  Pliny  assures  us,  that  before  Sylla  the  dictator,  the 
bodies  of  the  deceased  were  always  interred  by  the  Romans, 
and  that  the  reason  for  burning  that  extraordinary  man,  was 
because,  having  dug  up  the  body  of  Marius,  he  was  afraid  of 
being  treated  in  the  same  way  himself,  and  therefore  ordered 
his  remains  to  be  consumed  to  ashes.  Pliny,  lib.  vii.  s.  54. 
The  custom  of  burning  at  Rome  ceased  under  the  Antonines. 

(c)  Besides  the  spices  with  which  the  body  of  Poppaea  was 
embalmed,  a  prodigious  quantity  was  burnt  on  the  occasion, 
insomuch  that  Pliny  says,  all  Arabia  did  not  produce  in  an 
entire  year  as  much  as  was  consumed  at  the  funeral  of  Pop- 
paea. Periti  rerum  aateverant  Arabian  non  ferre  tantum 
THURis  ET  MYRRHJB  annuo  fittu,  quantum  JVero  /irincefis  no» 
visrimo  Pofifiait  9U£  die  concremaverit.   Pliny,  lib.  xii.  s.  18. 

(d)  For  the  apotheosis  of  Nero's  daughter  by  Poppaea,  see 
Annals,  xv.  s.  33. 

Section  VII. 
(a)  The  name  of  this  person  was  Cassius  Longinus,  a  law- 
yer far  advanced  in  years,  and  blind.  His  crime,  according 
to  Suetonius,  was,  that  among  the  busts  of  his  ancestors  he 
kept  that  of  the  famous  Cassius,  who  stabbed  Julius  Caesar. 
Suet,  in  Neron.  s.  37. 

Section  VIII. 
(a)  Lucius  Silanus  was  son  to  Marcus  Junius  Silanus,  who 
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was  great-grandson  to  Augustas.  S«e  the  Genealogical 
Table,  No.  59.  For  his  iinde  Silanus  Torquatusy  see  AnnaU» 
XT.  s.  35. 

(b)  For  Lepida,  see  the  Genealogical  Table,  No.  64. 
'  (c)  Marcellus  Comehus  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by 
Gaiba.  Hist.  lib.  i.  a.  37. 

Skctioh  IX. 
(a)  Barium,  a  city  in  Apulia,  now  Bari. 

Section  X. 

(a)  For  the  death  of  Rubellius  Plautus,  see  Annals,  xiv.  s. 
58  and  59. 

(b)  Nero  and  Antistius  Vetus  were  joint  consuls  A.  U.  C. 
808.  See  Annals,  xiii.  s.  1 1. 

Section  XII. 
(a)  Fpr  Fenius  Rufiis,  see  Annals,  xv.  s.  66  and  68. 
(6)  See  Annals,  xt.  s.  74. 

(c)  The-twoTorquati  were,  Silanus  Torquatus,  Annals,  xv. 
s.  35;  and  Lucius  Torquatus,  this  book,  s.  9. 

Section  XIII. 

(a)  This  was  a  dreadful  fire,  by  which  in  one  night  Lug- 
dunum  (now  the  city  of  Lyons)  was  reduced  to  ashes.  Se- 
neca says,  Una  nox  fidt  inter  urbem  maximam  et  nuUatn,  See 
his  Reflections  on  this  Misfortune,  epist.  91. 

(6)  The  time  when  the  people  of  Lyons  granted  a  supply 
to  the  Romans  cannot  be  ascertained.  It  was  probably  in  the 
reign  of  Caligula. 

Section  XIV. 

(a)  Antistius  Sosianus  was  banished  on  account  of  his  sati* 
rical  verses,  A.  U.  C.  815.  Annals,  xiv.  s.  48,  4 

(Jf)  For  Ostorius  Scapula,  see  Annals,  xii.  s.  31;  Annals, 
xiv.  s.  48.  He  had  commanded  in  Britain  with  great  reputa- 
tion. 

(0  '^o  S^^^  validity  to  a  will,  seven  witnesses  were  neces- 
sary. Digest,  lib.  xxxvii.  tit.  De  Bonorum  Possessione. 
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Skgtiok  XV. 
(a)  Annalsy  xii.  s.  31. 

Section  XVII. 

(a)  Crispinus  commanded  the  praetorians,  Annais,  xi.  s.  1. 
He  was  banished  to  Sardinia,  Annals,  xt.  s.  71. 

(6)  For  Gallio,  the  brother  of  Sen^qa,  see  Annals,  xv.  s.  73. 

(c)  Brotier  exclaims  in  this  place,  let  the  detractors  from 
the  merit  of  Lucan  hear  what  Tacitus  says  of  him,  and  let 
them  blush  for  their  malignity.  That  a  young  poet,  who  end- 
ed his  carreer  in  the  37th  year  of  his  age,  should  aim  in 
many  pasage»  ^  his  work  at  ambitigus  (^naments,  and  the 
&lae  glister  wbicb  the  ejuimpie  of  his  uncle  Seneca  and  the 
taste  of  the  ag«  encouraged»  cannot  be  matter  of  wonder;  buti- 
to  atone,  for  bis  &ults»  his  poem  is  a  treasure  of  sentiments* 
v.ortby  of  a  Roman*  Lucan  taught  Comeille  to  think,  and  to» 
express,  his  thoughts  with  force  and  dignity*  1 

:^  (d)  Juvenal  gives  us  to  understand  that  Lucan  was  posses» 
sed  of  great  riches,  and.. might  therefore  seek. no  neward  hut 
fame: 

.Contentus.  jam&  jaceat  Lucanus  in  hortis. 
'    Marinoreis.     ,  Sat,  vii.  vcr.  79.  . 

{e)  The  plot  to  which  Tacitus  refers,  is  not  related  with 
perspicuity  by  any  historian.  All  that  is  now  known  is,  that 
Cerealis  was  the  informer,  and  that  Sextus  Passienus,  the 
chief  of  ^tl)e.  cpn/spiracy,  with  several  men.pf  rank,  was  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Caligula. 

Section  XVIII. 
(a)  Th|s  is, the  writer  w)iom  Pope  h^s  celebrated  in  the 
E^say  on  Criticis^i: , 

Fancy  and  art  in  gay  Petronius  please, 

The  scholar's  learning,  with  the  courtier's  ease. 

The  account  here  given  of  him  by  l*acitus,  is  elegant  and 
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interesting.  See  Plutarch^  on  the  difference  between  a  friend 
and  a  sycophant;  and  see  Pliny^  lib.  xxxyii.  s.  7» 

(6)  This  was  Scevihus  the  conspirator,  fpr  whom  see  An- 
nals, XV.  s.  49,  54,  and  56. 

Section  XIX. 
(a)  This  description  of  Nero  and  his  flagitious  court  has 
been  supposed  by  some  critics  to  be  the  work  called  Petronit 
Arbitri  Satyricon;  but  this,  it  is  eyident,  must  be  a  gross  mis- 
take. The  SatyrUon  is  a  long  work,  and  must  have  been 
written  at  leisure.  It  contains  nothing  that  relates  to  the 
new  modes  of  vice,  or  the  secret  pnictices  of  Nero's  court- 
It  glances  often  at  the  imbecility  of  Claudius,  and  presents 
a  variety  of  miscellaneous  matter,  palpably  the  composition 
of  a  mind  at  ease.  What  was  sent  to  Nero  must  have  been  a 
short  performance,  such  as  a  man  of  genius  might  dispatch 
in  a  few  hours.  How  should  the  passages,  which  have  entitled 
Petronius  to  be  ranked  with  the  critics  of  antiquity,  find  a 
place  in  the  narrative  of  a  dying  man? 

Section  XXI. 

(a)  When  the  death  of  Agrippina,  Nero's  mother,  was  an- 
nounced to  the  senate,  and  the  Others,  with  their  usual  spirit 
of  adulation,  were  preparing  their  decrees  on  that  occasion, 
Thrasea  rose  from  his  seat  and  left  the  house.  Annals  xiv.  s. 
12. 

{b)  See  Annals,  xiv.  s.  48. 

(c)  For  Cossutianus  Capito,  a  man  of  in&mous  character, 
see  Annals,  xiii.  s.  33. 

Section  XXII. 
(a)  The  oath  of  fidelity  was  changed  at  different  times.  At 
first  it  was  a  solemn  obligation  to  preserve  the  laws.  Dio  re- 
lates, that  on  the  calends  of  January,  A.  U.  C.  712,  the  ma- 
gistrates swore  on  the  acts  of  Julius  Caesar.  In  process  of 
time,  to  swear  on  the  Acts  of  the  Emperors  grew  into  use; 
though  we  have  seen  Tiberius  refusing  to  admit  that  form 
of  oath.* 
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{6)  Tkrasea  was  forbid  the  presence,  of  the  einpett>ry  A.  U. 
C.  816.  See  book  xv.  s.  33.  From  that  time  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that  he  entered  the  .senate. 

(r)The  Journals  of  the  Roman  people»  called  in  the  original 
Diuma  FofiuU  Romani.  These  were  the  Roman  newspapers. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  collection  dl  those  fugitive-pieces 
has  come  down  to  us.  We  should  have  the  pleaswe  of  seeing 
minutely  and  distinctly  the  private  Itfe  qfihe  Romanes  and  the 
opportunity  would  be  fiiir  to  make  a  oopiparison  between  a 
Roman  journalist  and  the  doer  of  a  modern  newspaper. 

((/)  Cicero,  in  the  oration  for  Murxna,  gives  a  sketch  of 
Tubero's  character:  <<He.  was  a  man  of  illustrious  birth,  a 
<<  scholar»  and  a  professor  of  the  stoic  philosophy.  Being  de- 
<(  aired,  at  the .  funeral  of  Scit>to  Africanus,  to  lay.  out  the 
«  couches  for  the  farewel  supper,  he  chose  the  vilest  sort, 
<<  such  as  were  used  at  Carthage,  and,  having  covered  them 
^*with  goat  skins,  arranged  in' -proper  order  a  number  of 
*<Samian  vases,  which  w«re' earthen  ware;  as  if*  lie  were 
"  preparing  for  the  funeral  of  Diogenes  the  cynic,  and  not 
<<  for  that  of  the  divine  Africanus,  to  whose  honour  Quintus 
^  Maximus,  in  a  panegyric  from  the  rostrum,  said,  he  thanked 
«*'the  immiortal  Gods  that  Stich  a  man  was  bom  a  Roman 
««citizen; 'for  Vrherev^r  Sclpio  lived,  there  by  cohsequence 
"  would  be  fixed  the  empire  of  the  world."  Cicero  adds,  that 
Tubero,  a  good  and  upright  citizen,  the  grandson  of  Paulas 
i&milius,  and  nephew  to  the  deceased  Scipio,  gave  umbrage 
to  the  people  by  his  perverse  wisdom,  and  for  his  goat  skhis 
lost  his  election  when  candidate  for  the  praetorship.  At  que 
ille^  homo  eruditissimua,  ac  sioiciis^  stfayiC  fielliculia  hadimis 
lectuloB  finnicanosy  et  exfiosmt  vasa  Samia;'  quasi  vero  esset 
Diogenes  cynicus  mortuus,  et  non  divini  hominis  Jfricani  mors 
honeataretur;  quern  cum  aupremo  ejus  die  Quintus  Maximus 
laudaret,  gratias  egit  Diis  immortalibus^  quod  ille  vir  in  hac  re» 
fiubUcd  fiotissimum  natus  esset:  necease  enitn  fuisse^  ibi  esse  ter- 
varum  imfierium^  ubi  ille  esset,  Hujus  in  morte  celebrandd  gravi' 
ter  tuHtfiofiulus  Romanus  hanc  ferversam  sapientiam  Tu" 
beronis;  itaquehomo  integerrimua^civis  ofitimusj  cum  esset  Lucii 
Paulin^fiosj  Africarii  sororis  Jiliua^  his  iiiEDiNis  P£Lliculi| 
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jfineiurdidefeetus  at.  TuUj  pro  MitrtoAr Volt  ii.  p.  3*6,  Delph. 
edk.  Seneca^'  who  was  a  professed  stoic»  says-  of  that  schoolf 
that  there  was  no  sect  more  benevolent}  none  more  affeotk»* 
ate»  and  none  more  zealous  to  i>roinote  the  good  of  sodety. 
Miila  secta  benignior^  lenicrquee9t$  nuUa  amantior  Aomhtumj 
eteomnmnidu9  bonis  cotmtior. -Ut  i^leraenti^  lib.  ii.  cap.  5. 
But  the  same  Seneca'  teaches  «he  impious  doctrind  of  suicide. 
In  eum  intravimus  mundum^  in  quoi  hU  iigibuB  wviiurr  Placet? 
Pare*  JVbn  plaeaP  Quaaumqut  nw,  exi. :  £pist«;  01. 

SbctionXXIIL 

(a)  Acratus  has  been  mentioned  as  a  person  sent  into  Asia, 
to  plunder  the  cities  of  their  statues.  Annalsi  zt.  s.  45. 

(6)  Rubellius  Platus,  for  whom  see  Annals^xiT.  s.  57  and 
59.  • 

SscTiQir  X^IV. 
(a)  Nero  was  on  his  re|um>frpm  Campania* 

Section  XXVI. 
(a)  Arulenus  Rusticus  lived  to  establish  a  grcfat  and  virtu- 
ous character.  He  was, put  to4eath  by  Qomitiai^  A.  U.  C. 
847,  A.  D.  94.  See  Life  of  Agricobty  s.  xi$  md  note  (a). 

Section  XXVII. 
(a)  The  emperors  had  their  own  special  quaestors  for  the 
conduct  of  their  affairs.  Augustus  was  the  first  that  establish- 
ed such  an  office.  Suetonius  sayS|  he  acquainted  the  senate 
with  the  scandalous  behaviour  of  his  daughter  Julia  by  a  nar- 
rative in  writing}  which  was  read  to  the  fathers  by  the  quaes- 
tor.  Suet»  in  Aug.  s.  65. 

Section  XXVIII. 

(a)  For  more  of  Helvidius  Priscus,  see  History,  book  iv.  s. 
5;  and  see  Life  of  Agricola,  s.  ii.  and  note  {b), 

(b)  Marcus  Paconius,  the  father  of  Paconius  Agrippmusf 
was  cruelly  put  to  death  by  Tiberius.  See  Suet,  in  Tib.  s.  61* 

(c)  For  more  of  Curtius  Montanus,  see  History^  iv.  s.  40 
find  42. 
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Section  XXIX. 
(a)  It  ia  supposed  by  some  of  the  commentators,  that  the 
Montanus  mentioned  in  this  place  is  the  person  introduced 
by  JuTenal  in  the  deep  consultatiop  held  by  Domitian,  about 
the  manner  of  dressing  a  fish  of  enormous  tizti 

Quidnam  igitur  censes?  conciditur?  absit  ab  illo 
Dedectts  hoc,  Montanus  ait,  &c. 

Sat.  iT.  ver.  ISO. 

Sbctiov  XXXII. 
(a)  Egnatius»  the  professor  of  the  stoic  philosophy,  who 
appears  as  a  witness  against  Bareas  Soranus,  is  mentioned  by 
Juvenal: 

Stoicus  occidit  Baream,  delator  amicum, 
Discipulumque  senex.  Sat.  iii.  ver.  1 16. 

See  the  history,  book  iv.  s.  10. 

Section  XXXIV. 

(a)  Notice  has  been  taken,  s.  xxvii.  note  (a),  of  the  imperial 
qusestors.  The  consuls  also  had  their  quaestors,  as  we  read 
in  Dio,  lib.  xlviii.  where  it  is  said  that  Appius  Claudius  and 
Caius  Norbanus,  consuls  A.  U.  C.  716,  had  each  of  them  two 
qusstors  under  their  own  immediate  direction. 

{6)  Demetrius  is  praised  by  Seneca,  not  merely  as  a  philo* 
sopher,  but  as  a  man  of  consummate  virtue.  De  Benefidis, 
Jib.  vii.  cap.  8.  In  another  place  he  calls  him  emphatically, 
not  the  teacher,  but  the  witness  of  truth.  JSTon  fintcefitor  veri^ 
Bed  testis.  Epist.  xx. 

(c)  Arria,  his  wife,  was  the  daughter  (^  the  celebrated 
Arria,  who  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  A.  U.  C*  795,  plunged  a 
dagger  in  her  own  breast,  to  give  her  husband  Caecina  Paetus 
an  example  of  undaunted  courage.  See  the  Life  of  Agricola, 
s.  ii.  notes  (a)  and  (6). 
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Section  I. 

(a)  EPICTETUS,  as  we  are  told  by  Arriaiii  recorded  the 
Apothegms  of  Thrasea,  and  in  particular  the  sentiment  here 
ascribed  to  him. 

(b)  Pliny  the  consul  observes,  that  many,  who  are  them- 
selves slaves  to  every  vice,  are,  notwithstanding,  malicious 
declaimers  against  the  errors  of  others;  yet,  surely,  a  lenity 
of  disposition  is  of  all  other  virtues  the  most  becoming.  The 
rule  which  ought  to  be  most  religiously  observed,  is,  Let  us 
be  inexorable  to  our  own  failings,  while  we  treat  those  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  with  tenderness,  not  excepting  even  such  as 
forgive  none  but  themselves,  remembering  always  what  the 
humane,  and,  therefore,  the  great  Thrasea  used  to  say:  <'He 
<<  who  hates  vice,  hates  mankind."  JVbatine  Aosy  gid  omnium 
Ubidinum  Bervi^  ^c  a&orum  vitiU  iraBcuntur^  quad  invideantf 
et  gravisnm^  fluniunty  guos  maximh  imitantur?  Cum  eo»  etiam^ 
qui  non  indigent  clementid  uiliusy  nihil  magis  quam  lenitaa  de* 
ceat.  Atque  ego  ofitimum  et  emendatisnmum  exietimOf  qui  c€^ 
teri9  ita  ignoBcity  tanquam  ijfise  quotidie  fiecceti  ita/ieccaiis  ab* 
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9iinefy  Umqmm  nendfd  igno9cat.  Prcinde  hoc  domi^  hoc  Jbrisy 
hoc  in  dmni  int4t  gcnere  teneamusj  ut  nobtB  imfiiacahiles  simtUf 
txorabiles  Uti*  etiamj  qui  dare  veniam  nin  nbi  nesciuni;  man' 
demuBgue  metnovi^^  quod  vir  ndtiuimuay  et  ob  hoc  quoque  max~ 
imiUf  Thrasca  dieere  crebrowUbat:  Qui  titia  odit,  homines 
ooiT.  PliiL  lib.  Tiii.  epist  33.  Mr.  Melmoth,  the  elegant 
translator  of  Plinfy  safs»  The  meaning  of  this  maxim  seems  to 
be»  that  as  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  action  from  the  man, 
we  should  not  soffer  the  errors  of  the  world  to  raise  in  us  that 
acrimonf  of  indignatioui  which,  if  well  examined,  will,  per- 
haps, be  oftener  found  to  proceed  from  some  secret  principle 
of  malice,  than  a  just  abhorrence  of  vice.  And,  therefore,  as 
Seneca  obsenres,  ^Hua  est  fiubiicos  mores  et  humana  vitia 
fUacidi  aeci/iere.  See  Melmoth's  PUny,  book  viii.  epist.  33.  ^ 

(c)  Helyidius  Priscus  was  recalled  from  exile,  and  after- 
vrards  put  to  death  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  See  Appendix 
to  book  V.  of  the  History;  and  see  Life  of  Agiicola,  s.  ii.  and 
Bote(^). 

(d)  Paoomus  Agrippinus  has  been  mentioned,  Annals,  xvl« 
s.  38. 

(e)  These  particulars  are  related  bj  Arriaui  in  Epicteto,  1. 
(/)  Arrian  has  recorded  this  fact.  Seneca  has  mentioned 

Demetrius  with  the  highest  applause,  and  chiefly  for  the  fol- 
lowing sentiment:.  Nothing  can  be  more  unfortunate  than  the 
man  who  has  neter  felt  the  stroke  of  adversity:  he  has  had 
no  experience  of.  himself.  AW/  miht  videtur  in/eScius  eof  ctd 
nihil  vnquam  evenit  adversi;  non  Ucuit  enim  ilH  se  exfierire, 
Seneca  de  Providently,  cap.  iii. 

Section  II. 
{a)  Comuttts  was  the  friend  and  preceptor  of  Perseus  the 
poet. 

Ill      Teneros  tu  suscipis  annos 
Socratico,  Comute,  sinu. 

Sat.  v.  ver.  36. 

Crevier,  in  the  lives  of  the  Emperors,  tells  us,  that  Nero 
intended  to  write  the  Roman  History  in  verse,  and  in  four 
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hlindred  bdokik*  Tiiat  wiii  be  t0OLBMiiiy>a^d.Cofinitpi^  nobody 
willnead  them*  Ih  answer,  he  was  toIdy^tfai^tXhrystppuA  had 
written  a  great  miiij  more.  Yes^  replied..  Conrntus,  bat^e 
difference  between  the  authors  is  tcty  great*  He  escaped 
with  his  life)  but  was  banished.  Crevier^s  Roman  Eittperorsi 
1P(^.  iv.  p.  995. 

(6)  SeeAnnals^ly.  8.  S^andSO. 

(e)  Vblq^eses,  khig  of  Parthia,  and  Facoftts  king  of  Mediae 
were  brothers  to  Tiridates.  Moikobazu^  wai  king  of  the  Adt- 
abenians. 

(d)  See  AnoalS)  xt«  s.  31 . 

(e)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

{/)  For  Patrobias,  see  Plinyi  lib«  xxxt.  s.  ziii. 
(^)  The  skill  in  archery,  which  Tiiidates  displayed  on  the 
occasion,  is  related  by  Dio. 

SscTioir  III. 

(a)  The  appearance  of  Tiridates  before  the  Roman  people, 
and  the  prodi^us  magnificence  of  that  public  spectaicle,  are 
described  by  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  s.  13. 

(^)  Suetoniiis,  s.  13.  Sbe  also  DiO|  lib.  Ixiii. 

SSCTION  IV,  . 

(a)  The  sun,  under  the  name  of  Mxthra,  was  wmrshipped 
1^  the  Persians,  and  almost  all  the  eadtet*n  nations.  See  Hyde, 
History  of  the  Persian  Religion. 

(b)  The  speech  of  Tiridates,  and  Nero*s  answer,  are  re- 
corded by  Dio  Cassius,  lib.  Ixiii. 

(c)  Pliny  mentions  the  decorations  of  the  Theatre,  and  the 
vast  display  of  gold  for  the  reception  of  Tiridates.  J^ero  Pom" 
peH  Theatrum  aptrtut  euro  m  unum  dietn^  quod  Tmdati  regi 
jlrmcniic  ostenderet.  Lib.  xxxiii.  s.  3.  See  also  Dio  Cassius, 
lib.  Ixiii. 

(^d)  Dio  says,  this  feast  was  given  in  Nero's  golden  palace; 
for  which,  see  Pliny,  lib.  xxxiii.  s.  3. 

(r)  Rome,  under  the  emperors,  was  often  disturbed  by  the 
violent  spirit  of  theatrical  factions,  the  leaders  of  which  were 
distinguished  by  the  colour  of  their  dress,  such  9iiv>hUey^iuey 


gf'eenriM  yeUeitu.  This  is  what  Tacitus,  in  another  {ilace,  has 
called  HisTRioMALis  Favoh.  Montesquieu  has  considered  it 
as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  declension  of  the  Roman  empire. 
See  the  Dialogue  concerning  Oratory,  s.  xxix.  note  (c). 

(/)  Dio  relates  this  remark  made  by  Tiridates. 

(g)  Pliny  the  elder  has  given  an  account  of  Nero's  passion 
for  the  occult  sciences,  lib.  xix.  s.  2. 

SscTxoir  V. 

(a)  Suetonius  says,  Nero  spent  in  treating  Tiridates  with 
unparalleled  ikiagi^ficenee,  eight  hundred  thousand  sesterces 
a  day;  a  sum  almost  incredible!  and  at  his  departure  present- 
ed him  with  above  a  million.  Sueton.  ih  Nero,  s.  30. 

(6)  The  destruction  of  Ahaxata  has  been  mentioned,  An- 
nals, xiii.  s.  41. 

(c)  The  superstitious  veneration  with  which  the  Parthians 
considered  the  tea,  has  been  already  mentioned.  Pliny  says, 
Tiridate9  navigore  vohicrat^  guoniatn  exafiuere  in  maria^  a^is- 
gue  morti^wn  HcceMitatiAus  vioiare  naiuram  tarn  fa»  non  fiu- 
tant.  Lib.  xxx.  s.  2. 

(d)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(e)  For  Dyrrachium,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

SSCTIOK  VI. 

(a)  Suetonius  says,  Nero,  having  placed  his  laurel  «rown 
in  the  capitol,  and  being  complimented  with  the  title  of  Im- 
perator,  closi^d  the  tbiiiple  of  Janus.  In  Nero,  s.  13. 

{b)  Siietonitts  mentions  his  intended  expedition  to  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  s.  19. 

(c)  These  levies  of  men  six  feet  high,  to  be  called  the 
Alexandriab  phalange,  are  stated  by  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  s.  19. 

(d)  &t6  Suetonius,  ih  Nero,  s.  33. 

(e)  Silcitonius,  in  Nero,  s.  30. 

(/)  Suetonius,  in  the  place  last  cited. 

Sbction  VII. 
(a)  Hetius,  the  freqdman,  is  mentioned  by  Dio  Cassius  in 
the  character  of  a  prime  minister  during  Nero's  absence 
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from  Rome.  CorneiUe  has  described  a  slave  rising  to  pr^er- 
menty  with  the  sententious  brevity  of  Tacitus: 

Jamais  un  affranchi  n'est  qu*un  esclave  infimie; 
Bien  qu'il  change  d'etat,  il  ne  change  point  d*ame. 

CiHNAf  act  iv.  scene  6. 

(b)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(c)  The  city  of  Cassiope,  and  the  temple  of  Ju^nter  Cassias, 
are  both  mentioned  by  Pliny,  lib.  iv.  s.  13. 

(d)  See  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  s.  33. 

(e)  The  destruction  of  the  statues  erected  to  the  various 
conquerors  in  the  public  games  of  Greece,  is  mentioned  by 
Suetonius,  in  Nero,  s.  34. 

(/)  See  Annals,  book  ivi.  s.  5, 

(g)  Dio  Cassitts  tells  us,  that  when  Nero  performed  the 
part  of  Canace^  one  of  the  spectators  asked,  What  is  he  doing 
now?  A  man  answered.  He  u  in  labour.  For  a  list  of  ^e  cha- 
racters acted  by  Nero,  see  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  s.  31. 

(A)  See  Crevier's  Roman  Emperors,  Li&  of  Neroy  vol.  iv. 
p.  304. 

Sbction  VIII. 

(a)  Suetonius  says,  Nero,  after  the  murder  of  his  mother» 
was  not  able  to  bear  the  reproaches  of  his  own  conscience» 
though  he  had  received  the  congratulatory  addresses  of  the 
army,  the  senate,  and  the  people;  he  frequently  confessed 
that  he  was  haunted  by  his  mother's  ghost  following  him 
with  the  whips  and  burning  torches  of  the  fiuies.  Exagitari 
ae  matemd  sfiecicj  verberibua/uriarum  ac  ttedia  arderUUma.  In 
Nero,  s.  34. 

{b)  When  Nero  made  the  tour  of  Greece,  he  did  not  dare 
to  attend  the  Eleusinian  mysteries,  having  heard  the  cryer 
warning  all  impious  and  nefarious  villains  not  to  approach  the 
place.  Sueton.  in  Nero,  s.  34. 

(c)  Suetonius  says,  he  attempted  to  call  up  his  mother's 
ghost,  in  order  to  appease  and  mollify  her  wrath.  In  Nero; 
8.  34. 

{d)  See  this  related  by  Suetonius,  in  Nero»  s.  40. 
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(e)  The  territory  of  Cirrha  was  for  muiy  years  annexed  to 
the  temple  of  Delphi:  hence  Lucan  says  in  his  address  to. 
Nero: 

Sed  mihi  jam  numen;  nee  si  te  pectore  vates 
Accipiam,  Cirrhaea  velim  secreta  moventem 
Solicitare  Deum.  Pharsal.  lib.  i.  ver.  63. 

(/)  He  became  the  wife  of  Pythagoras.  Annals,  xv.  s.  37. 

(g)  Chrysostomus  says,  Oration  xxi,  Nero  offered  a  g^reat 
reward  to  the  person,  who  should  change  Sporus  into  a  wo- 
man; and  there  were  not  wanting  empyrics,  who  promised 
to  accomplish  that  metamorphosis. 

(h)  For  more  of  her,  see  History,  i.  s.  72;  and  see  Oio, 
lib.  Ixiii. 

Section  IX. 

(a)  See  Crevier,  Life  of  Nero. 

(6)  For  Sulpicius  Camerinus,  see  Annals,  xiii.  s.  53;  and 
see  Crevier,  vol.  iv.  p.  310. 

(r)  Nero's  dislike  of  every  great  man  at  Rome,  joined  to 
hb  rapacity,  induced  him,  by  means  of  his  satellites,  to  kill, 
or  force  them  to  dbpatch  themselves,  the  richest  and  most 
illustrious  of  those,  who  till  then  had  escaped  his  cruelty. 
Crevier,  vol.  iv.  p.  31 1. 

Section  X. 

(a)  For  this  attempt  to  penetrate  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
see  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  s.  19;  and  Dio,  lib.  Ixiii. 

(b)  Pliny  relates  this  fact:  Perfodere  atveo  navigabiU  angua* 
tiaa  etu  tentavcre  Demetrius  rexj  dictator  dtsar^  Caius  /triti" 
cefisy  Domitius  JVeroj  in  fausto  (ut  omnium  fiatuit  exitu)  in^ 
cefito. 

(c)  For  Ascalon,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 
{d)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(e)  For  Japha,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

(/)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

Ig)  For  Gamala,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

\h)  For  the  city  of  Jotapata,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 
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(i)  The  works  of  Josepfaus  are  well  known.  They  contain 
a  mixture  of  good  sense  and  credulity)  of  truth  and  fable. 

(0  For  the  city  of  Tarichaea,  see  SuetoniuS)  in  Tito,  s.  4; 
and  see  the  Geogn^ihical  Table. 

(m)  JosephuB  aayai  Vespasian  supplied  Nero  with  six  thou- 
sand Jews,  all  strong  young  men,  chosen  out  of  a  Tast  num- 
ber of  prisoners. 

Section  XI. 

{a)  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  s.  33. 

(b)  For  the  fate  of  Corbulo,  see  Dio,  lib.  Ixiii. 

(e)  The  tame  submission  with  which  so  many  brave  and 
eminent  men  received  orders  to  die,  fills  the  mind  with  as- 
tonishment and  indignation. 

(/)  For  Pactius  Africanus,  see  History  iv.  s.  41. 

(g)  For  the  fate  of  Crassus,  see  Crevier,  vol.  iv.  p.  3 13. 

(A)  See  the  History,  book  iv.  s.  42. 

(0  For  Regulus,  see  Pliny  the  Younger,  lib.  i.  epist.  5;  and 
Life  of  Agricola,  s.  ii.  note  (a). 

(k)  For  Piso,  adopted  by  Galba,  see  History,  i.  s.  1 5  and  16. 

(/)  See  the  Geographical  Table. 

(m)  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  s.  24. 

Section  XII. 

(a)  Trachalus  was  an  orator  of  eminence,  commended  by 
Quintilian,  lib.  x.  cap.  i.  He  is  also  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 
History,  i.  s.  90. 

(6)  In  the  list  of  Roman  poets,  whom  Qumtilian  has  crid- 
cised,  no  mendon  is  made  of  Silius  Italicus.  It  is  therefore 
probable,  that  his  work  had  not  appeared,  when  Quintilian 
published  his  Institutes,  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  Silius  (like 
Lucan  before  him)  undertook  to  make  a  great  historical  event 
the  subject' of  an  epic  poem;  but  departing  firom  the  prece- 
dent left  by  Lucan,  he  has  interwoven  with  the  truth  too 
much  of  Cable,  and  what  the  critics  call  machinery.  The  poem, 
however,  has  many  beautiful  passages.  The  author  raised  a 
considerable  fortune,  and  was  possessed  of  two  villas:  <me 
that  had  been  the  property  of  Cicero,  and  the  other  of  Vii^. 
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He  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-fiye,  and  then  put  an  end  to 
his  days  by  abstinence;  being  instructed  in  the  stoic  schpol, 
and  by  the  practice  of  the  age,  that  suicide  was  not  against 
the  law  of  nature.  Seneca,  the  admired  philosopher,  has, 
among  many  others,  the  following  maxim:  ^  Live  so,  as  to 
<<  welcome  death;  and  even  if  you  think  fit,  to  seek  it.  Whe- 
"  ther  it  comes  to  you,  or  you  go  to  it,  is  immaterial.*'  Rxerce 
tCy  ut  mortem  et  excifda»^  et^  n  ita  re9  suadedit^  areenta*.  Inters 
ent  nihUj  an  iUa  ad  no9  veniat^  an  ad  iUam  nos.   Epist.  Ixix.  It 
was  not  understood  by  Seneca,  nor  was  the  light  of  nature 
strong  enough  to  inform  the  stoic  school,  that  the  life  into 
which  we  are  called,  ought  to  be  preserved  during  the  plea- 
sure Qf  the  Supreme  Being  that  gave  it.  Pliny  the  cOiisul 
gives  an  account  of  the  death  of  Silius  Italicus.  Towards  the 
end  of  a  long  life,  he  had  contracted  an  incurable  disease, 
and  therefore  resolved  to  close  the  scene.   He  had  practised 
at  the  bar  in  the  beginning  of  life,  and,  in  Nero's  time,  incur- 
red the  disgrace  of  being  a  voluntary  accuser.  Laaerat/amam 
8uam  aub  ^erone;  credebatur  sfionte  accueaaee.  But  he  after- 
wards, in  a  more  retired  life,  retrieved  his  reputation.  Macu^ 
lam  veteria  induatria  iaudabiU  otio  abiuerat.  He  was  a  poet, 
but  he  wrote  with  more  care  than  genius.  Scribebat  carmina 
majorc  curdy  quam  ingenio.  He  possessed  a  number  of  villas, 
and  had  a  large  collection  of  books,  statues,  and  pictures. 
He  celebrated  Virgil's  birth-day,  and  visited  his  tomb  near 
Naples,  as  if  it  were  a  temple.  It  was  his  glory,  that  Nero 
perished  in  his  consulship,  and  by  that  event  the  worid  was 
delivered  from  a  monster.  Pliny,  book  iii.  epist.  T.  Martial 
has  left  several  epigrams  in  praise  of  Silius  Italicus,  whom, 
as  it  seems,  he  esteemed  and  loved. 

(c)  Suetonius  in  Nero,  s.  25. 

(d)  This  custom  is  recorded  by  Vitruvius,  book  ix.  and 
Suetonius,  s.  35. 

(f)  FlamminiuB  triumphed  over  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon, 
and  Mummius  conquered  Corinth. 

(/)  For  Antium,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

(A)  Suetonius  mentions  the  car  of  Augustus,  and  the  pro- 
cession to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  s.  35. 

Vol.  II.  3  M 
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(t)  Suetonius,  s.  35. 

(k)  This  was,  probably,  the  conspiracy  formed  by  Vinicius. 
See  Sueton.  in  Nero,  s.  36. 

(/)  The  particulars  here  related,  are  told  by  Plutarch,  in 
his  Essay  on  Garrulity. 

(m)  See  Suetonius  in  Nero,  s.  40. 

(»)  The  Hither  Spain  was  called  ISsfiania  Terraconensu. 
In  that  prorince,  Galba  received  letters  from  Vindex,  re- 
questing him  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  mankind,  the  as- 
sertor  of  public,  liberty.  Sueton.  in  Galba,  s.  9. 

(o)  This  speech  of  Vindex  is  recorded  by  Dio,  lib»  Ixiii. 

(fi)  Now  Carthagenaj  in  Spain. 

(g)  See  Suetonius  in  Galba,  s.  10. 

(r)  Seneca,  and  his  brother  Annaeus  Mela,  were  bom  at 
Corduba,  in  Spain.  Lucan,  the  poet,  was  a  native  of  the  same 
country. 

(«)  Rufinus  CrisfMnus,  the  son  of  Poppaea,  by  her  first  hus- 
band. He  was  used,  among  his  play-fellows,  to  act  the  part 
of  a  general,  or  an  emperor,  and  for  that  boyish  amusement 
was  ordered  to  be  drowned  in  the  sea.  Suet,  in  Nero,  s.  35. 

(r)  Suetonius  says,  Galba,  holding  a  general  convention  at 
New  Carthage,  in  Spain,  under  pretence  of  presiding  at 
the  manumission  of  slaves,  placed  around  the  court  the  sta- 
tues or  images  of  several  who  had  fallen  victims  to  Nero's 
cruelty;  and  in  the  midst  of  his  harrangue,  presented  to  the 
assembly  a  noble  youth,  who  had  been  banished  to .  the  next 
Balearic  island  (now  Majorca,)  and  was  brought  from  his 
place  of  exile  to  be  exhibited  as  an  object  of  compassion.  Sue- 
ton. in  Galba,  s.  10. 

(u)  Nero  called  a  council  of  his  fevourites,  and,  after  a 
short  conference  on  the  state  of  affairs,  passed  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  shewing  some  musical  instruments,  which,  mi  a  new 
construction,  were  kept  in  play  by  the  operation  of  water.  He 
explained  the  principles  of  that  ingenious  piece  of  mechan* 
ism,  declaring  his  resolution  to  exhibit  it  on  the  sti^^  if 
Vindex  would  give  him  leave.  Sueton.  in  Nero,  s.  41.  Dio, 
lib.  Ixiii. 
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(w)  Nero  was  the  son  of  Domidus  JKnobarbus.   See  the 
Genealogical  Table.  He  thought  it  a  disparagement  to  be 
called  by  his  paternal  name;  but  nothing  enraged  him  so 
much,  as  to  find  himself  railed  at  as  a  comedian  and  harper.  ^ 
Sueton.  in  Nero,  s.  4K 

(x)  See  Crevier,  vol.  iy.  All  that  follows  concerning  Vir- 
ginius  Rufus,  and  the  defeat  of  Vindex,  is  there  related  at 
large. 

(y)  For  the  Sequanii  the  j£dui»  Arvemi,  and  lingones, 
see  the  Geographical  Table. 
>(z)  For  Vesontium)  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

(aa)  OthO)  afterwards  emperor,  was  appointed  governor  of 
Luutaniai  that  Nero  might  secure  Poppsea  to  himsel£  An- 
nals, xiii.  s.  46.  Plutarch's  Life  of  Galba. 

(bb)  For  Clunia,  see  the  Geographical  Table. 

Sbction  XIII. 

(a)  This  incident  is  told  by  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  s.  41. 

(b)  This  cargo  of  sand,  with  the  fxipular  discontents  that  fol- 
lowed, is  suted  by  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  s.  45.  See  Plmy,  lib. 
xxzv.s.  13. 

(c)  For  Nymphidius,  see  Annals  xv.  s.  72.  For  Tigellinus, 
Annals,  xiv.  s.  57;  and  xv.  s.  37. 

((/)  The  wild  and  desperate  projects  conceived  by  Nero,  in 
his  frantic  moments,  and  brought  to  light  by  a  fiivourite  eu- 
nuch, are  recorded  by  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  s.  43. 

(e)  The  line  in  the  CEdipus  of  Sophocles  is, 

(/)  Phaon's  fidelity  is  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  s. 
48. 
(g)  The  passage  in  Virgil, 

Usque  adeone  mori  miserum  est? 

^NEiD.  xii.  ver.  646. 

(h)  Locusta  has  been  mentioned,  Annals,  xiii.  s.  15.  Sue- 
tonius says,  that  Nero  received  a  dose  of  poison  from  Locus- 
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ta,  which  he  carried  with  him  iato  the  Serviiian  gardens. 
Not  having  CQurage  to  use  it,  he  endeavoured  to  find  Sfiicillus, 
the  gladiator,  or  some  person,  to  kill  him.  In  that  distress  he 
cried  out,  Nee  amkum  hadeo,  nee  inindcum,  Sueton.  in  NerO| 
8.  47. 

(f)  Suetonius  relates  this  &ct,  s.  48,  Brotiet  says,  Phaon's 
▼ilia  is  now  called,  La  Serfientara, 

(k)  See  Suetonius  in  Nero,  s.  49.  Ho9tema  BenatujudUatum^ 
et  queri  ut  fiuniatur  more  majorum.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
this  passage  without  feeling  a  thousand  mixed  emotions.  We 
acknowledge  the  justice  of  the  sentence;  we  know  that  Ten- 
gence  was  due  to  the  perpetrator  of  so  many  horrible  crimes; 
and  we  rejoice  to  find  that  the  senate  coukl  resunhe  its  loog- 
fbrgotten  dignity,  and  act  even  for  a  day  with  a  becomihg 
spirit.  The  interests  of  humanity  required  that  the  w^rid 
should  be  delivered  from  such  a  monster. 

The  case  is  very  different,  when  Louis  XVI.  b  cited  to 
appear  before  a  French  Convention.  We  see  the  most  bene- 
volent of  men  tried  by  an  assembly  of  assoMnsy  filunderersj 
leveileraj  and  Atheists;  by  the  scum  and  dregs  of  France, 
mixed  with  the  refuse  of  other  nations.  When  a  good  and 
virtuous,  an  upright  and  blameless  monarch  is  sentenced, 
contrary  to  every  principle  of  truth  and  justice,  to  suffer  as  a 
criminal;  indignation  is,  for  the  moment,  lost  in  astonishment, 
at  the  daring  guilt  of  men,  who  have  emerged  from  obscu- 
rity to  be  the  tyrants  of  their  country;  a  Pandjemonium  of 
regicides!  France  is  now  left  without  church  or  king;  with- 
out law  or  morals;  without  a  constitution;  and  without  huma-  . 
nity.  The  nations  of  Europe  shudder  with  horror  at  the  bloody 
tragedy  that  has  been  acted.  The  virtues,  which  the  mur- 
DBRED  KINO  displayed,  with  wonderful  meekness,  on  the 
throne,  in  prison,  and  on  the  scaffold,  are  now  known  to  the 
world.  They  will  be  transmitted  to  the  latest  posterity,  and 

Will  plead,  like  angels  trumpet-tongued,  against 
The  DEEP  DAMNATION  of  his  taking  off. 

But  the  DEMAGOGUES  of  Francc  will  perhaps  not  allow 
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that  Shakspeare  is  a  great  moral  teacher:  let  them  hear  their 
own  Boileau: 

Quoi!  ce  peuple  aveugle  en  son  crimei 
(^ui  prenant  son  roi  pour  victime^ 
Fit  du  tr6ne  un  th6itre  afTreuz; 
Pense-t-il  que  le  Ciel,  complice 
D'un  si  funeste  sacrifice, 
N'a  pour  lui  ni  foudre  ni  feux? 

(/)  The  particulars  of  Nero's  flight,  above  related,  and  those 
that  follow,  are  told  by  Suetonius,  in  Nero,  s.  48. 

(m)  He  took  some  water  out  of  a  ditch  and  drank  it,  say- 
ing, H4ic  eat  J/eronia  decocta.  Being  taken  into  the  house, 
creeping  on  his  hands  and  knees  through  a  hole  that  was 
made  for  him,  he  lay  on  a  mean  bed,  with  a  tattered  coverlet 
thrown  over  it,  and  being  both  hungry  and  thirsty,  he  refused 
some  coarse  bread  that  was  brought  to  him,  but  drank  a  lit- 
tle warm  water.  Quadrufiea  per  angustiaa  effbaaa  caverns 
recefitua  in  firoximam  ceilaniy  decubuit  aufier  lectum  modicelld 
eulcitd  et  vetere  fiallio  atrato  inatruetum.  Fameque  interim  et 
aid  inter/telidntey  panem  quidem  aorcUdum  oblatum  aapematua 
eaty  aqua  autem  tepid^s  aliquantulum  dibit.  Suet,  in  Neron. 
s.  48. 

(n)  Suetonius,  s.  49. 

(o)  Qualia  artifex  pereo!  Suet  s  49,  where  the  following 
circumstances  are  related. 

{p)  The  Ime  in  Homer  is, 

Imrtff  fit  tntvitS^m  ifipi  cA«flr««  S  ttr»  ^hAAm* 

(q)  He  said  to  the  centurion,  Sero:  et  /lac  eatjidea?  Those 
were  his  last  words  See  the  description  of  his  ghastly  figure, 
Suet  s.  49.' 

(r)  Suetonius  gives  the  same  account  of  his  age.  Obiit  ae- 
cundo  et  trigeaaimo  atatia  annoy  die  quo  quondam  Octaviam 
interemerat.  In  Neron.  s.  57. 

(a)  The  public  joy  was  so  great,  that  the  people  ran  to  and 
fro,  with  caps  upon  their  heads.  Tantumque  gaudium  publice 
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ftrmbuiti  ut  fileda  fiileata  totd  urbe  diacurreret.  Suet  in  Neron. 
s.  sr. 

(/)  See  Suetonius,  s.  50. 

(u)  Suetonius  says,  ^fhn  defuerunt  qtd  fier  longum  tentfiut 
vemia  aativiaguc  Jiorilnia  fumulum  ejua  omarent.  S.  57. 

(w)  The  readiness  of  the  Parthians  to  assist  a  .pretended 
Nero,  is  mentioned  by  Suetoniusi  in  Nero,  s.  5f ;  and  also  by 
Tacitus,  History,  i.  s.  2. 

Section.  XV 

(a)  A  number  of  prodigies  mentioned  by  Suetonius,  in 
Galba,  s.  i.  Dio,  IxiiL  Pliny,  ii.  s.  83  and  103. 

(b)  Plutarch  says  he  arrived  in  Spain  on  the  seventh  day 
after  Nero's  death.   See  the  Life  of  Galba. 

(c)  Plutarch,  Life  of  Galba. 

(<0  Galba  was  bom  in  the  consulship  of  Valerius  Messali- 
nus  and  Cncius  Lentulus,  A.  U.  C.  75 1,  on  the  ninth  of  the 
calends  of  January,  in  a  villa  near  Terracina.  Suet,  in  Galba^ 
s.  4. 

(e)  See  PluUrcb,  Life  of  Galba. 

(/)  Plutarch,  in  Galba,  gives  the  same  account. 
\g)  See  Plutarch,  Life  of  Galb. 

{h)  Plutarch  relates  this  saying  of  Mauricus;  for  more  of 
iK^hom  see  History,  iv.  s.  40;  and  Life  of  Agricola>  s.  45. 

(f )  We  read  in  Suetonius,  that  Galba  was  governed  by  three 
favourites;  Titus  Vinius,  his  lieutenant  in  Spain;  Cornelius 
Laco,  who  was  advanced  to  the  command  of  the  praetorian 
guai*ds;  and  his  freedman  Icclus,  who  was  dignified  with  the 
privilege  of  wearing  a  ring,  and  the  name  of  Martianus.  To 
these  men  Galba  resigned  himself  with  such  implicit  confi- 
dence, that  his  conduct  was  never  consistent;  at  one  time 
frugal  and  rigorous;  at  another  remiss,  complying,  and 
more  lavish  than  became  a  prince  of  his  advanced  age,  who 
had  been  raised  to  the  imperiad  dignity  by  the  voice  of  the 
people.  Suet,  in  Galba,  s.  14.  For  more  of  the  three  favour- 
ites, see  the  History,  i.  s.  6  and  13. 

ik)  Plutarch,  Life  of  Galba. 
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(/)  For  the  origin  of  Nymphidius,  see  Annals,  xt.  s.  72. 

(m)  Plutarch,  Life  of  Galba.  Cingonius  Varro  has  already 
occurred.  Annals,  xiv.  s.  45. 

(n)  For  more  of  Honoratus,  see  Plutarch,  Life  of  Galba. 

(0)  This  speech  may  be  seen  in  Plutarch. 

(/1)  See  Plutarch,  in  Galba;  though  Suetonius  says,  Galba 
was  no  way  allied  to  the  house  of  Caesar.  Suet,  in  Galba, 
s.  3. 

{g)  All  these  particulars  are  to  be  found  in  Plutarch. 

Section  XVL 

(a)  Plutarch,  Life  of  Galba.  For  Mithridates  brought  be- 
fore  the  emperor  Claudius,  see  Annals,  xii.  s.  2 1 ;  and  His- 
tory, i.  s.  6. 

(b)  For  Petronius  Turpilianus,  see  Annals,  xv.  s.  72;  and 
History,  i.  s.  6. 

(c)  Suetonius,  in  Galba,  s.  1 1. 

(d)  The  £Eite  of  Obultronius  Sabinus,  Cornelius  Marcellus, 
and  Betuus  Chile,  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  History,  i.  s.  37. 

(e)  For  Clodius  Macer,  murdered  in  Africa,  see  History,  i. 
s.  3  and  11. 

(/)  For  an  account  of  Calvia  Crispinilla,  see  History,  i. 
s.  72. 

(g)  Fonteius  Capito,  History,  i.  s.  7,  8,  and  58. 

(h)  His  name  was  Julius  Paulus  Claudius  Civilis.  For  more 
of  this  &mous  Batavian  chief,  see  History,  book  i.  s.  59;  book 
iv.  s.  13,  14;  and  throughout  the  war  which  he  waged  against 
the  Romans,  to  the  close  of  book  v.  s.  26. 

(f )  Fabius  Valens  contrived  the  murder  of  Fonteius  Capito, 
in  the  Lower  Germany,  History,  i.  s.  7.  He  is  mentioned 
often  as  the  partisan  of  Vitellius.  He  was  at  last  taken  pri- 
soner by  Vespasian's  party.  History,  iii.  s.  43. 

(A*)  This  man  murdered  Fonteius  Capito  byorder  of  Fabius 
Valens,  and  was  afterwards  given  up  by  Vitellius  to  the  re- 
sentment of  the  soldiers.  History,  i.  s.  58. 

(/)  See  Plutarch,  Life  of  Galba. 

(m)  Suetonius,  in  Galba,  s.  1 1. 


^l^  NOTES,  ke. 

(n)  After  a  reigii  of  luxury  and  dwsipation,  the  ripd  parsi- 
mony  of  Galba  was  unaeasonable,  and,  by  conaequeilce,  ren- 
dered him  unpopular.  Suetonius  relates  several  inrtances  of 
his  avarice  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  pmee.  He  adds,  that 
toon  after  Galba*s  arrifal  in  Rome,  when  he  attended  the 
performance  of  an  Attelane  Fable,  as  soon  as  the  actors  began 
the  first  verse  of  a  fcvourite  song, 

Venit  lo!  Simus  a  villa, 

Here*9  Farmer  FlatnoMC  come  from  hia  villa,  the  whole  aur 
dicnce,  with  one  voice,  sung  the  song,  repeating  the  first 
verse  several  thnes.  Suet,  in  Galba,  s.  13. 

(o)  This  cruel  slai^hter  is  told  by  Plutarch,  Life  of  Gaifao. 

(A)  See  Suetonius  in  Galba,  s.  14:  and  History,  i.  s.  6  and 
13. 
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